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Foreword 


Call centres have attracted considerable interest in the media and more 
recently amongst academic researchers. This is principally due to the nature 
and character of the jobs that have been created and to their spectacular 
growth and importance as a source of employment in many industrialised 
countries such as Australia. Call centres have been variously described as 
‘electronic sweatshops’ and ‘human battery farms’, characterised as providing 
dead-end jobs that are poorly paid, closely monitored and highly routinised. 
Although this is far from a uniform picture it is clear that the purpose of call 
centres is to deliver customer service at the lowest possible cost. They act to 
centralise service provision and to consolidate service providers. Call centres 
rationalise the work process through the extensive use of advance informa- 
tion technology and they seek to standardise service encounters with func- 
tionally equivalent and interchangeable service providers. 

This has important implications for worker well-being. The pressure to 
maximise call volume and minimise costs can lead to jobs that limit 
employee discretion and fail to make full use of workers’ skills. But this 
need not be the case. Call centres can provide services through a different 
type of employment model where work can be designed to facilitate auto- 
nomy. Investment can be made in training and development, teamwork 
can be emphasised and supportive supervision can be nurtured. Further- 
more, tightly scripted conversational rules can be relaxed and computer 
monitoring can be used for developmental rather than punitive purposes. 
Moreover, workers can be supplied with a variety of tasks that relieve 
them from the constant pressures of customer interactions. 

Some call centres have moved towards a more empowered employment 
model. Sometimes this has been in response to pressure from customers 
who are disenchanted with the quality of the service they are receiving. An 
emphasis on service throughput to the detriment of service quality can 
erode customer loyalty and damage the organisation’s reputation for com- 
petence in service delivery. Pressure can also come from employees who 
are emotionally drained by the repetitious nature of the job and dissatis- 
fied with the arduous working environment they endure. High levels of 
stress and burnout can spill over into absenteeism and turnover and force 
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management to rethink the logic of their work regime. In other cases, 
unions have helped to voice collectively the discontent of workers and 
secure important improvements in job design and in systems of manage- 
ment control. There have also been instances of workers turning the tables 
on their organisation by using management’s espoused values of care and 
respect for the customer to defend and extend their own rights to fair and 
respectful treatment and acceptable working conditions. 

However, this is not widespread. Most call centres bear the hallmarks of 
an engineering model and are run along the lines of a production line. Jobs 
are narrowly constructed, interactions with customers are tightly scripted 
and electronic surveillance is widespread. Employees often have very little 
free space during their working day and are presented with few opportun- 
ities for an amnesty from the constant emotional demands of the job. This 
lack of porosity in the working day can also rob unions of the time neces- 
sary to secure the involvement of employees in day-to-day union activities. 
Moreover, the adoption of what has been termed ‘sacrificial HR strategies’ 
whereby call centres are willing to sacrifice the well-being of staff and 
accept emotional burnout and high turnover as the price of maintaining 
high levels of service at low cost can lead to a continual haemorrhaging of 
union members and a constant pressure to recruit new members. The out- 
sourcing and offshoring of call centre work to developing countries in 
eastern Europe and in Asia also present formidable challenges for trade 
unions. The growth of large multinational service providers and the 
increasing mobility of capital, facilitated by falling IT and telecommunica- 
tion costs, have the potential to undermine the wages and working con- 
ditions of call centre workers in advanced economies such as Australia. 

This collection of papers edited by John Burgess and Julia Connell is to 
be warmly welcomed. It deals with a wide range of important matters 
relating to the location (and offshoring) of call centres, employment 
arrangements in different countries, union organisation, and the nature 
and skills of the work and career opportunities for female workers. A 
consideration of these issues is critical to an understanding of call centre 
work: an area of employment activity that has become emblematic of the 
rapidly growing global service market. As a result I am sure that this book 
will be widely read and extensively cited. 

Professor Stephen Deery' 
Department of Management 
King’s College, 

University of London, 
United Kingdom 


Note 


1 Co-editor of: Deery, S. and Kinnie, N. (eds) Call Centres and Human Resource 
Management: A Cross-national Perspective, Palgrave Macmillan, Houndmills: 
2004. 
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1 Developments in the call centre 
sector 


An overview 


John Burgess and Julia Connell 


Not another call centre collection! 


The title of this book Developments in the Call Centre Industry: Analysis, 
changes and challenges is indicative of the intention to reflect upon and 
analyse past, current and future scenarios for the call centre industry. Unlike 
earlier edited volumes, this volume is not focused upon developments 
within specific countries, or within a specific area of analytical research. The 
book showcases a diverse range of research issues, research approaches and 
research methods, while also covering many of the core issues that can be 
found in previous call centre collections and journal editions. This volume 
differs from earlier volumes in three obvious respects — it is timely, an 
important consideration given the ongoing growth and development of the 
sector; it incorporates studies of the call centre sector in countries where the 
sector is relatively new (India, South Korea and Greece); and it is generalist, 
in that it attempts to encompass the broad domain of research issues and 
approaches associated with the analysis of call centre work and workplaces. 

Specifically, the book offers a meta-analysis of business process out- 
sourcing in the US (Srivastava and Theodore), national studies that have 
not previously been published (on Germany and South Korea) and 
includes issues that have not received a great deal of coverage in the liter- 
ature previously, such as the experiences and dilemmas facing call centre 
managers (Houlihan) and how unions organise on non-union greenfield 
locations (Rainnie and Drummond). Also incorporated in the volume are 
many contemporary call centre issues including: the design of HR strat- 
egies to meet conflicting organisational goals (Weinkopf); the nature of 
the jobs and skills required in call centres (Russell); the extent of control 
and autonomy exercised by workers (Lindgren and Sederblad); and the 
career prospects for women workers in the industry (Durbin). 

This chapter provides an overview and summary of the chapters within 
the book. First, the editors place the call centre industry into context, 
before outlining some of the reasons why call centres have attracted so 
much academic interest. The next section presents the structure of the 
book before drawing conclusions. 


2 John Burgess and Julia Connell 
Introduction 


Over the past ten years there has been a massive growth in call centres 
worldwide, which has resulted in a parallel escalation in international 
white-collar employment (Bain et al. 2002; Richardson et al. 2000). In 
Europe alone, there are now over 15,000 call centres, with the growth rate 
in the number of centres averaging around 10 per cent, per year. It is 
evident that call centres are being established and relocated to all parts of 
the globe, with not only Europe but Asia, North and South Africa, Central 
and South America all possessing call centre industries (see Datamonitor 
2005a, 2005b). As such, call centres have moved from being the product of 
internal restructuring of large organisations with a large customer base 
(such as banks, insurance companies, telecommunication companies and 
utilities) to independent and specialist service providers that encompass all 
services and all countries that have the requisite ICT platform. 

The growth and development of the call centre sector is not only 
impressive, it is confronting. In the space of less than two decades, an 
industry has emerged that has transformed the delivery of business ser- 
vices, the nature of service sector work and the location where service 
work is conducted. The catalyst for this revolution is threefold. First, the 
means and the platform are provided by ICT. Through time, the delivery 
capabilities, the different media and the range of services available have 
expanded. From simple telephony through to texting, email systems and 
voice recognition protocols, call centres reflect the impact that ICT is 
having on work, production and organisations (Castells 1996; Tapscott 
1995). The impact of ICT is profound, and its implications for work and 
the workplace are extensive (Felstead et al. 2005) forming the basis for 
bold projections regarding information work (Reich 1991) and a ‘post- 
employment’ future, where technology automates functions that were pre- 
viously performed by labour (Rifkin 1995). 

The second phenomenon concerns the restructuring or re-engineering 
of organisations that are, in part, facilitated by the ICT platform (Tapscott 
1995). Organisations are restructuring, management structures and work- 
forces are being reconfigured, and subsequently, the nature of work and 
careers is changing. Production processes and the workforce have been 
reconfigured to save costs and overheads, in order to produce ‘leaner’ 
organisations, with processes such as outsourcing and sub-contracting 
allowing organisations to drive down costs in response to competitive pres- 
sures. Commercial contracts now replace labour contracts, allowing organ- 
isations to assume flatter structures, raising questions about the future of 
internal labour markets and graduated career paths within organisations 
(Capelli et al. 1997). These processes extend beyond large commercial 
organisations, through to the public and not-for-profit sectors, where call 
centre development is also linked to the restructuring of organisations 
(Burgess et al. 2005). Through the utilisation of call centres, large organisa- 
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tions can reduce their core employee numbers and costs, while still bene- 
fiting from continuous, and in some cases, extended service provision. 
Indeed, one could say that the impact of the 1980s and 1990s public sector 
restructuring in many Anglo-Saxon countries (the UK, Australia and New 
Zealand) has demonstrated how organisations can be restructured and 
workforces reduced (see the case studies for Australia in Fairbrother et al. 
2002). The possibilities offered by ICT, which are driven by the impera- 
tives of competition and shareholder value, are enabling organisations to 
undertake production in different ways, with different forms of organisa- 
tion and in different locations. 

The third factor related to the growth in call centres, which is related to 
the other two, is that it captures how ICT and the externalisation of pro- 
duction have facilitated the restructuring of service sector work. The phys- 
ical separation of the worker from the workplace and the customer is now 
possible. These new forms of organisation and delivery bring with them 
new possibilities in the division of service labour, and for different types of 
skills from the past (Frenkel et al. 1999; Shire et al. 2002). Service work can 
be restructured, relocated and organised, as per a mass production model, 
with a high division of labour and continuous operations. Hence, refer- 
ences to manufacturing industrial systems with routinised production and 
rigid forms of control and labour subordination, as outlined by Braverman 
(1974), have been referred to in numerous call centre studies (Taylor and 
Bain 1999; Bain and Taylor 2000). 

The explosion of academic research on call centres has matched the 
emergence and growth of the industry. For example, a search on ‘Google 
Scholar’ unearthed around 39,000 articles that mentioned call centres! In 
the social sciences, call centres embody many of the debates and discus- 
sions that resonate across disciplines. To begin with, there is the future of 
work in an age where the extensive application of ICT offers potential for 
new ways of doing things, expanding markets, developing new products 
and undertaking work in different ways (Burgess and Connell 2005). The 
very nature of, and even existence of, work has to be questioned in a 
context where many processes and functions can be automated or per- 
formed by customers. Technology brings with it the potential for better 
and new work, while also bringing the potential to eradicate jobs, deper- 
sonalise and deskill work (Castells 1996; Rifkin 1995; Reich 1991). Also 
evident are the processes of globalisation, whereby production and work 
become a temporary phenomenon in a spatial context. Coupled with the 
capabilities of ICT, the globalisation of service sector work means that 
new jobs can be located in new spaces and those regions and workers pre- 
viously excluded from the distribution of new wealth can be part of the 
global growth process. As Dicken (1998, p. 1) states ‘something new is 
happening out there’. However, this process is also, paradoxically, a tem- 
poral process with regard to call centres since they can be located any- 
where, and can be superseded by new technological developments in 
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service delivery. Production and employment can be shifted to new loca- 
tions, supply chains can be extended and new networks and clusters of 
production can be generated (see the ICT and call centre cluster in Banga- 
lore, India). For these reasons, these developments are not only about the 
transformation of work and production; but are also about the trans- 
formation of the workplace and the location of work (Dicken 1998). 


The nature and development of call centres 


Call centres are ICT-based workplaces that supply services to customers in 
diverse and remote locations via electronic media. Services provided 
include: inquiries, billing, marketing, advice, bookings, timetables, 
accounts and complaints handling. Functions that, at one time, would have 
occurred in-house and within divisions of large organisations (for example, 
accounts, bookings and marketing) can now be separated from head office 
and be relocated anywhere in the world, so long as the requisite ICT and 
labour requirements are met. In fact ‘contact centre’ frequently replaces 
the term call centre in the industry terminology, reflecting the fact that 
operations in addition to telephony, including email/web enabled transac- 
tions/texting, are now being utilised to deliver services to customers. The 
range of actual and potential services that can be located in a call centre is 
also increasing as communications technology is upgraded and new soft- 
ware is developed and applied. 

Although each call centre has an ICT infrastructure platform that is 
supported by a workforce of operatives, managers and technical support 
staff, the appearance and configuration of each centre can differ (see Lind- 
gren and Sederblad in this volume). There are differences between the 
types of ICT used, the services delivered and how production and employ- 
ment are organised (Russell 2004). Nonetheless, the enduring feature of 
call centres is that they represent a new form of service delivery and 
employment. Work that was previously conducted within organisations is 
now performed elsewhere, often under conditions of mass production that, 
in turn, enables the realisation of economies of scale and an extended divi- 
sion of workforce labour. 

In terms of industry evolution and development, it seems that call 
centres are moving into a phase of outsourcing and internationalisation 
(Taylor and Bain 2004). In Australia, it is estimated that approximately 
one-third of call centre functions are performed by specialist outsourced 
providers, and that this share continues to grow (Call Centres Net 2005). 
Processes of outsourcing and internationalisation offer cost and strategic 
opportunities and both are viable through ICT developments (see Srivas- 
tava and Theodore, and Taylor and Bain this volume). So, although exam- 
inations of the labour process within call centres have dominated earlier 
discourse on call centre operations (see Fernie and Metcalfe 1998; Taylor 
and Bain 1999), the evolution of call centres is now moving towards more 
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automated processes and locations that are physically remote from head 
offices and customers. 

While in the UK and the US the call centre industry has existed for more 
than a decade, in other countries it is almost a twenty-first century phenom- 
enon (see for example, the studies of Greece and South Korea in this 
volume). Russell (2004) has likened the impact of call centres on service 
work and production to the impact of machinery on manufacturing work 
and production in the nineteenth century. New possibilities in delivering ser- 
vices are offered, and new forms of work are generated, often in new loca- 
tions, requiring new skills and new forms of organisation (Frenkel et al. 
1998). The type of work performed in call centres ranges from the mundane 
and routine (Bain and Taylor 2000), to skilled professional work (Colin- 
Jacques and Smith 2002). Work can be organised around strict factory 
regime type production models with tight monitoring and fixed production 
quotas (Bain and Taylor 2000) through to high performance work systems, 
built around teams and rewards (Kinnie et al. 2000). New job opportunities 
are offered in regions that have gone through post-industrial decline 
(Richardson et al. 2000) and new job possibilities and careers are offered to 
female workers (Hunt 2005). To ‘new’ service sector work we can add the 
strong attractor of internationalisation, or the more appealing term of glob- 
alisation. The call centre industry offers global possibilities and is growing in 
many less developed countries — leading to new jobs and a new international 
division of labour. This process is not, however, without its tensions and 
contradictions, with operatives sometimes being encouraged to hide their 
location and mask their ethnicity by pretending to be New Yorkers (track- 
ing the progress of the Yankees), Glaswegians (Rangers or Celtic?) or Mel- 
bournians (comprehending Australian Rules Football) (see Taylor and Bain 
in this volume). 


The call centre industry 


Call centres are everywhere, except in the official industry data for each 
country. Even though they are more a way of conducting business via a 
different process, call centres can be labelled as an industry, operating in 
different locations and through different organisational forms than previ- 
ously. The call centre industry is enigmatic, we know it is there, we can 
observe them and the activity taking place there, but it is difficult to collect 
‘official’ call centre data. Call centres are an industry that has largely 
emerged over the past decade as a derivative of activities that previously 
occurred in other industries. In the call centre ‘industry’ elements of all 
other industries can be found. Indeed, call centres are a good example of 
how networking and business to business relationships can generate 
significant financial and efficiency gains. Likewise, all service occupations 
and professions can potentially be located in the call sector industry, 
including nursing (Colin-Jacques and Smith 2002) and social work (van 
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den Broek 2003). While the origins of the industry can be traced to the 
restructuring of the delivery of front office customer relationships, the 
industry now encompasses both front and back office functions, as well as 
all service occupations. 

As a result of the derivative nature of the industry, it is difficult to 
record accurately its scale and growth. So long as a service function can be 
removed from the need for the physical presence of a customer and the 
location of the industry service provider and relocated into a service 
centre, then call centre activity can be generated. As Russell states in his 
contribution: 


The quest for productivity improvement in the service sector, the 
availability of new information technologies and the growth of multi- 
dimensional forms of global competition has promoted the develop- 
ment of customer contact centres as a format for the rationalisation of 
info-service work. Thus, call centres usually entail a concentration of 
labour. As in the financial sector, although by no means restricted to 
it, branch offices and face-to-face encounters are replaced by over-the- 
phone, voice-to-voice encounters, which can be more tightly scripted, 
and controlled through standardised training in designated processes. 
Smaller, over-the-counter offices and service centres tend to give way 
to larger call centres in the process. 


In some cases, work and production stay within the organisation, in 
others they are outsourced to specialist providers. These differences com- 
pound the problems of tracking the industry — as internal call centres are 
included in the activities of the home industry, the outsourced call centres 
are part of the communications sector of the economy. 

The call centre industry tends to be dominated by banking, insurance, 
marketing, travel, telecommunications and public services (Burgess and 
Connell 2004). Since the industry is part of the ongoing restructuring and 
reorganisation of other industries, it is easy to lose sight of the fact that 
many call centre jobs and operations were previously located elsewhere. 
As a result, the high growth rates for the industry could be considered an 
illusion. This is because although the industry (through its consultants) 
reports high growth rates in terms of call centre jobs and sales, these are 
frequently based on activities that had previously occurred elsewhere in 
the economy. Thus, while claims of activity and job growth for the call 
centre sector are undeniable, it pays to be aware of the ‘net’ impact of call 
centre operations since there is a displacement effect (that is the substitu- 
tion of call centre work for service work located elsewhere) and an effi- 
ciency effect (that is, fewer people doing similar work owing to the 
economies offered by ICT, outsourcing and an extended division of 
labour). This means that the ‘spectacular’ growth of the industry has to be 
put in the perspective of job losses taking place elsewhere in the economy. 
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This process of ongoing evolution and development of the industry has 
extended beyond national borders to include the externalisation or off- 
shoring of call centre activity to locations that offer extensive cost savings 
in service delivery. Hence, while there may be high rates recorded in terms 
of the number of centres and jobs being created in these offshore loca- 
tions, again they represent the process of moving jobs that used to be in 
different locations, in different call centres or within host organisations. 

Since the industry is difficult to classify and measure, much of the avail- 
able ‘information’ on the industry originates from consultants and call 
centre service providers who have a vested interest in highlighting the 
growth and potential benefits of the industry to business, consumers, 
workers and communities. Consequently, there is a ‘supply side hype’ 
associated with projections and analysis, since extravagant claims regard- 
ing cost savings to businesses are made by those who have a vested inter- 
est in the ongoing expansion of the industry whether they be consultants, 
outsourcers or offshore service providers, or ICT system providers (see 
the chapter by Srivastava and Theodore in this volume). 


Why the academic interest in call centres? 


The apparent growth and proliferation in call centres has been matched by 
the level of research and publications on the topic. The call centre phe- 
nomenon embodies the ‘mega’ issues that impinge upon the future of 
work. As mentioned previously this includes: the impact of continued ICT 
development, the restructuring of organisations, the globalisation of busi- 
ness operations and the construction and delivery of service work. These 
are all profound issues that impact on work, work quality, jobs and living 
standards. As all of these developments are captured in the study of call 
centres, it not surprising that researchers have attempted to gain insight 
into these ‘mega’ issues. To date, there have been at least three collections 
that have brought together the contributions of call centre researchers 
from several countries, with differing points of focus. There is the exami- 
nation of the reconstruction and delivery of service sector work (Frenkel 
et al. 1999), the labour process in call centres across the UK and Germany 
(Holtgrewe et al. 2002) and the issues associated with the organisation and 
management of the call centre workforce across several countries (Deery 
and Kinnie 2004). 

Through call centres we can observe the contradictions and conun- 
drums that are present in post-industrial work: the potential for subordina- 
tion versus the potential for autonomy through ICT-based work (Russell 
2004); servicing the customer versus being controlled by the customer 
(Korcezynski 2001); developing new skills versus the erosion of traditional 
skills (van den Broek 2003); managing a workforce to deliver cost effi- 
ciency and service quality (Batt 2000); new work and careers for women 
versus a new and gendered division of labour (Belt 2004); and new jobs for 
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depressed regions and economies versus a footloose industry (Burgess et 
al. 2005). As such, call centres represent manifestations of most 
contemporary debates concerning work, organisations and economic 
development. 

The call centre industry is evolving, developing and going global. To 
date, the labour process has been central to call centre research, largely 
due to similarities with industrial production with respect to mass produc- 
tion and an extended division of labour, together with tendencies towards 
a routinisation of processes and product in conjunction with strict work- 
force controls (Bain and Taylor 2000). There are also questions surround- 
ing employee motivation and commitment (Kinnie et al. 2000), the 
management of call centres to achieve inherently contradictory goals (Batt 
2000) and forms of resistance and adaptation that occur in a context of 
extensive monitoring and surveillance (Barnes 2004). The issues of labour 
process, the organisation of work, and the control over work content and 
intensity remain important research issues. Then again, the enormity of 
the processes and implications of the call centre phenomenon are emerg- 
ing as something that is profound in terms of the implications for work, 
employment and regulation. 

In their review of the call centre labour process research, Holtgrewe 
and Kerst (2002) highlight the key issues as: a need to resolve the conun- 
drums associated with standardisation versus customisation of services and 
operations; the ambiguity of customers as controlling and being controlled 
by the call centre process; the opportunities for new skills and the destruc- 
tion of old skills; and the tension between the subordination of mass pro- 
duction versus the control over ITC service delivery. They state that ‘call 
centre research has proved itself to be open to discoveries and able to 
learn from the field ... call centres are an organisational field in the 
process of construction’ (Holtgrewe and Kerst 2002, p. 2). 

Call centre research has emerged from many different perspectives, 
including management, sociology, economics, psychology, human geo- 
graphy and industrial relations. Call centres encompass challenges for 
existing analytical paradigms and, consequently, it is not surprising that 
the research is multi-disciplinary and exploratory, as in this volume. As 
call centres further evolve and develop, as the technology changes, then 
new issues and challenges will emerge for researchers. These issues do not 
stand alone, as there is an intersection between work organisation, the 
management of the workforce, the experiences of workers and the 
characteristics of the workforce. 

In reporting on these issues, this book presents diversity with respect to 
the level or unit of analysis. Analysis focuses on micro-studies of specific 
call centres, industry studies of trends and developments across a number 
of call centres, meta-studies which place call centres within a broad 
context such as globalisation, and new service sector work. Specifically, 
this volume presents meta-analyses (Srivastava and Theodore; Taylor and 
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Bain); sector/country reviews (Lee and Kang; Weinkopf) and case studies 
(Durbin; Houlihan; Rainnie and Drummond; Lindgren and Sederblad; 
Russell). Different methodological approaches are also employed, with 
examples of quantitative methods (Lee and Kang; Weinkopf) and qualitat- 
ive methods including observation, interviews and focus groups (Russell; 
Houlihan; Koskina). The volume also includes innovative participatory 
research in the contributions from Russell, Houlihan, and Rainnie and 
Drummond. A strength of this volume is that it showcases a diverse range 
of approaches and research methods available for conducting call centre 
research. 


The organisation of the collection 


The book is divided into sections on the basis of the level or breadth of 
analysis employed. The following two Chapters, 2 and 3, encompass reflec- 
tive overviews of the developments and trends in the industry, specifically 
towards its relocation and internationalisation. The second grouping of 
chapters presents studies of developments in national economies. The 
third group examines specific research questions across a range of topics, 
largely in the context of multiple case study research. 

In Chapter 2 Srivastava and Theodore analyse the current offshoring 
situation in the US using a meta-analysis of consulting white papers, indus- 
try trade reports and research studies to identify the trends and key issues 
associated with offshore sourcing. They point out that 80 per cent of all 
Chief Information Officers will be directed to move offshore at least part 
of the technology services they provide to their businesses over the next 
year. Although such moves are apparently demanded by investors anxious 
to maintain shareholder value, and are strongly advocated by consulting 
firms eager to sell services to cost-conscious managers, Srivastava and 
Theodore maintain that there is a danger of backlash from workers and 
consumers. To many, corporate gains from call centre offshoring have 
come at the unacceptable price of deep domestic job losses. Consequently, 
in this chapter they review: the principal motivations behind decisions to 
offshore call centre services; the firms and sectors that have been at the 
forefront; the services typically offshored; the new providers of offshored 
services, emerging offshore markets and the constraints on offshoring, 
before considering the implications of offshoring for US companies and 
workers. The shift towards offshoring is supported by hyperbole and opti- 
mism by consultants that masks some of the potential problems and limita- 
tions associated with offshoring, it is also reinforced by the pressure of 
‘shareholder value’ and rating agencies that demand continuous cost 
savings. This shift towards the external relocation of service sector work 
destroys three myths often associated with service sector work — that it is 
non-tradable and, therefore, faces natural protection from competition; it 
is an area within organisations where there are few opportunities for 
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productivity gains; and it is in the realm of new ‘service’ work that comes 
with new skills and new careers (Reich 1991). Also, while offshoring at 
present tends to be centred on relatively low skilled and routine service 
functions, there is the potential to shift all service provision functions off- 
shore, including skilled and professional services. 

In Chapter 3, Taylor and Bain continue the offshoring theme of 
Chapter 2 focusing on the situation in India where, since 2002, a large 
number of UK-based organisations have moved their call centre jobs. As 
with Srivastava and Theodore, they highlight the imperatives of cost 
savings, the exercise of greater controls of the labour process and increas- 
ing shareholder value as strong drivers of relocation decisions. They argue 
that decisions to relocate offshore appear to signify an unstoppable tide of 
activity, leading many to predict the extinction of the call centre industry 
in developed countries. This argument is based on the technologically 
deterministic assumption that call centres could be located anywhere, so 
long as the requisite technological infrastructure is in place. However, 
Taylor and Bain point out that one of the most important elements in the 
business case supporting moves to offshore is that, in moving voice ser- 
vices to India, companies have not only realised the potential for signific- 
ant cost savings, but have also discovered a solution to persistent problems 
of labour utilisation and employee management (especially commitment 
and turnover). The appealing solution is to transfer call centre work 
processes from relatively high cost locations to relatively low cost loca- 
tions. However, this process is not without its problems and contradic- 
tions. While there may be lower labour costs, there are other problems 
such as infrastructure reliability. Cost advantages have to be offset against 
customer resistance and dealing with the staff based in offshore locations, 
which raises questions regarding whether the labour processes and funda- 
mental challenges for managers and workers are the same in offshore loca- 
tions. Taylor and Bain provide a context that enables a better 
understanding of the complexities of work organisation and the employ- 
ment relationship that are common to, and differ between, UK and Indian 
call centres. The imperatives are the same that drive and shape the 
process, but the context in which call centres are placed moderates their 
operations, management and forms of employee accommodation and 
resistance. 

The next two chapters encompass relatively large scale surveys of call 
centres in Germany and Korea, respectively. In Chapter 4 Weinkopf 
focuses on work organisation and HRM strategies within 18 German call 
centres that differed considerably in the size, organisational structures and 
services provided. Specifically, Weinkopf set out to discover how German 
call centres were mastering the balancing act between cost efficiency and 
service quality in practice, and what implications these practices have on 
HRM strategies, job quality and employee job satisfaction. She found that 
the German call centres investigated were not, in every case, the ‘sweat 
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shops’ or ‘dark satanic mills’ of the twenty-first century that have been 
described by other writers where workers are recklessly exploited (see 
Fernie and Metcalfe 1998; Knights and McCabe 1998). Moreover, the 
extent of monitoring and control was less comprehensive than in other 
countries such as the UK (Taylor and Bain 1999) — a finding endorsed by 
Lindgren and Sederblad in their chapter on call centres in Sweden. 
Weinkopf discusses potential explanations for such findings, concluding 
that the probability for improvement of working conditions in German call 
centres is optimistic, as the companies themselves are still seeking solu- 
tions to many of the issues raised in the research and she indicated that a 
trend towards higher-quality work practices could already be detected. 
Along with other chapters in the collection (Taylor and Bain; Koskina; 
Lindgren and Sederblad), this chapter highlights how national conditions 
and institutions, including social protection and social partnership, can 
shape the management of the labour process and affect the nature and 
quality of the jobs on offer. 

Chapter 5 by Lee and Kang draws upon national survey data to provide 
an overview of the key features of employment relations and labour issues 
in South Korean call centres. Here, we have an industry that is less than 
five years old, with 60 per cent of operations being opened since 2000. The 
call centre survey was conducted in Korea between June and August, 2004 
and is the first national survey of call centre operations and employment 
relations in Korea. It is also part of a global benchmarking survey of 
human resource practices and performance in call centres, which is co- 
managed by the Global Call Center Industry Project team comprising 15 
countries, including the US, UK, Germany and Japan. Over 120 call 
centres were included in the Korean analysis. Key findings include the 
heavy dependence of outsourced providers and the contingent nature of 
the employment contract. Nearly 30 per cent of call centres were out- 
sourced to subcontractors and over 90 per cent of customer service repre- 
sentatives (CSRs) in the remaining in-house call centres were non-regular 
(temporary) employees. The proliferation of call centres — whether in- 
house operations or subcontractors — has been led by management’s stra- 
tegic drive to enhance customer relations by using advanced information 
and communications technologies. Central operational dilemmas present 
in the organisation and management of call centres elsewhere are also 
present in South Korea — notably the dichotomy between service quantity 
and quality. Lee and Kang report that despite the enormous potential of 
the call centre sector for job creation (especially for the female work- 
force), to date the Korean government has made little effort to foster this 
sector, unlike some Western countries where the government is an active 
player in attracting call centre operations for the purposes of job creation 
in less favoured regions (Richardson, Belt and Marshall 2000). 

The next two Chapters, 6 and 7, focus on call centre employees, their 
skills and their careers. In Chapter 6 Russell argues that a major issue in 
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the analysis of the information-service work undertaken in call centres is 
just how closely such activity emulates or diverges from the industrial 
model of work and job design. In particular is it ‘new’ knowledge-based 
work, or is it routine service work? Russell questions what types of jobs 
are being generated and what type of jobs can be created for information- 
service workers. The discussion is largely confined to call centre develop- 
ment in Australia, where Russell set out to determine how agents perceive 
the skill demands of their work and to analyse factors that may influence 
such evaluations. The findings are based upon a workforce survey con- 
ducted within four call centres in the financial services, utilities, state 
licensing and transportation sectors. The survey was supplemented by 
extensive field observation. He found that, in the main, call centre work is 
routinised, repetitive and far removed from the information-service work 
idealisation. In this context, attempts to ‘beef’ up skill needs and empower 
workers run into problems of standardisation and control that are inherent 
to the construction of call centre work. It is workers who possess skills and 
credentials (in the case studies this group was mainly university students) 
that tend to be dissatisfied by call centre work and find the skill require- 
ments to be mundane. 

Chapter 7 by Durbin investigates issues relating to gender, skills and 
careers for women, where the central research question is ‘do call centres 
offer women an opportunity to progress into management positions and if 
so, what types of management positions are they?’ As Durbin points out, 
although call centres are overwhelmingly populated by women, senior 
management call centre teams are invariably, predominantly male. This 
chapter is based upon her fieldwork analysis of four call centres that form 
a part of two of the UK’s largest financial services organisations. Durbin’s 
findings offer a mixed picture of women’s progression in call centres. 
There are opportunities for career progression available for women 
workers, but these are often associated with progression elsewhere in the 
organisation (away from the call centre) or progression within the indus- 
try, rather than within the call centre at which they are employed. Limits 
placed upon career progression within call centres include flat organisa- 
tional structures, a lack of female role models in management positions, a 
lack of training opportunities, the male stereotyping of women’s skills and 
attitudes towards a career, a lack of support and encouragement and 
family commitments. 

Chapter 8 by Rainnie and Drummond is the only chapter in the book 
that examines the issue of union organisation in call centres. While the 
problems for unions aiming to organise in call centres have previously 
been reported (Taylor and Bain 2003), Rainnie and Drummond’s account 
is different in that it provides a narrative of the organiser’s experience at a 
non-metropolitan Australian call centre in the Latrobe Valley, 100 kilo- 
metres east of Melbourne. This chapter follows the progress of the organ- 
iser who led a successful campaign to unionise the call centre in question. 
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The model used was based on mobilising the community’s experience with 
trade unions from an earlier period of industrial production in the region. 
One of the strengths of this contribution is that it represents the organiser’s 
story as a participant in the process through action research, and reflects on 
the application of the community-based model of union organisation (Lopez 
2004). In this case, the success of the organising programme was supported 
by reaching out beyond the workforce to the immediate community. In this 
process, community barbecues were an important instrument in mobilising 
support. The authors conclude that there are positive implications for 
unions beyond the Latrobe Valley case. The movement of call centres from 
city centres to small towns or offshore locations is being driven by labour 
cost concerns, including the potential for union exclusion and more compli- 
ant workforces. The Latrobe Valley case study would seem to suggest that 
the unionisation of call centres in remote and greenfield locations is pos- 
sible. From several of the other studies (Taylor and Bain; Weinkopf; 
Koskina) we can see that contextualisation is important, or in the case of 
trade unions, an understanding of the historical and social context in which 
call centres are located is important if they wish to recruit. 

The next three Chapters, 9, 10 and 11, focus on managerial practices 
and work organisation in call centres. In Chapter 9, Houlihan examines 
the experiences of call centre managers — an area that has been relatively 
under-researched to date. Data collection involved extended interviews 
and observation within two call centres located in the UK. In the case of 
the Quotes Direct call centre, Houlihan went one step further than Russell 
(who sat alongside agents to conduct his research) undertaking full partici- 
pation as a call centre agent over the period 1997-1999. In call centres, the 
challenges and constraints that drove the daily practice of the managers is 
highlighted. Houlihan contends that there are two competing dynamics 
within call centre management. First, the variety, improvisation and inno- 
vations that prevail in managers’ practices, that second, suggest the core 
architecture of call centre organising (task routinisation, automated work- 
flow control and intensive performance monitoring) and its underlying 
tensions play a strong constraining role in the potential for call centre 
managers to exercise their autonomy to manage. Thus, although call 
centre management is typically portrayed as autonomous and determinis- 
tic, a picture emerges from Houlihan’s research where, although managers 
are required to be creative and innovative, they struggle with conflicting 
role requirements and contextual constraints while frequently lacking the 
support they need. The case studies also offer contrasts in the construction 
of jobs and in the culture or expectations present at the workplace. Where 
work is strongly monitored, controlled and targeted to strict performance 
goals, call centre managers are constrained by the same processes and con- 
trols, often imposed by external managers. This study is important, since it 
examines the experience of managers in call centres, highlighting how the 
inherent tensions and paradoxes associated with call centre work are also 
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transmitted to call centre management. Just as call centre workers may 
push the rules and protocols as a way of accommodation and coping, it is 
evident that call centre managers may well engage in similar practices. 

In Chapter 10 we move to Athens, Greece, where Koskina studies call 
centre work within four organisations. Specifically, Koskina investigates 
whether technology plays the most influential role in guiding the nature 
and management of call centre work. The underlying premise here is that 
call centre environments are an extension of ‘Taylorist’ approaches — 
where employees are perceived as a measurable entity with identifiable 
physical and mental traits that need to be manipulated by management to 
fit the requirements of production. Call centre workers, therefore, appear 
to occupy ‘low-discretion’ and ‘low-trust’ roles, in which management hold 
a high level of ‘technical’, ‘detailed’ and ‘bureaucratic’ control. Koskina’s 
findings were completely at variance with such assumptions, as she found 
that the character of Greek call centre employment was markedly distant 
from the omniscient Anglo-Saxon Taylorist accounts reported by others. 
This confirmed that in none of the four organisational settings was the 
management and organisation of work driven by the use of technology. 
There was an idiosyncratic arrangement of call centre work that depended 
on trust and supported autonomy, mediated by cultural norms and expec- 
tations. National institutions and culture are important in determining how 
call centres are organised, how work is constructed and the responsibility 
and autonomy given to employees. Yet again, an understanding of context 
and differences between countries in call centre work and management is 
an emerging finding from the volume. 

In the final Chapter, 11, Lindgren and Sederblad investigate the possi- 
bilities for worker autonomy in call centre work, introducing the concept 
of ‘flexible autonomy’ in relation to work organisation. Using observation, 
Lindgren and Sederblad studied three call centres based in Sweden, track- 
ing one centre for five years. The rigid requirements of the labour process 
were moderated by providing employees with compensation in the form of 
breaks, amenities, private space, and in one case, relatively low call quotas. 
Context is important, as many of the Swedish call centres were unionised. 
Granting some autonomy was necessary as a means of ensuring labour 
retention and commitment. However, even within a more liberal context 
than their Anglo-Saxon counterparts, one of the call centres closed down 
following a protracted labour dispute. 


Call centres as a work in progress 


In summary, it is clear that the chapters contained in this volume add new 
perspectives and research approaches to the existing call centre literature. 
Moreover, it is evident that call centres will continue to evolve. They will 
become more globalised and service centre work will be further separated 
from the organisation and the customer. Further ICT developments will 
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offer possibilities for greater automation, greater customer-directed 
service delivery and greater fluidity in call centre work and location. Con- 
sequently, call centres are definitely a work in progress, and the possi- 
bilities are potentially far reaching across the spectrum of service sector 
work. Service sector jobs can be reconfigured and relocated and even 
highly skilled service work has the potential to be delivered in different 
ways, through different mediums and in different locations. While cost 
advantages can be achieved through the relocation of service work, this is 
likely to continue. Although a number of these factors have been covered 
in this volume, there remain a number of key issues that warrant further 
research in the future. These are: 


e The tracking of the call centre industry: This will continue to be a 
challenging task, particularly given the dearth of official data and the 
dependence for information on those who have a vested interest in the 
expansion of the industry. 

e The offshoring debate: Call centres will continue to be relocated off- 
shore in order to reduce costs and improve shareholder returns. The 
offshoring phenomenon raises many interesting issues. This includes a 
new international division of labour and jobs in poor regions of the 
globe. As Russell (chapter 6) points out, Australia, in common with 
other OECD countries, is now principally a service-oriented economy, 
with three-quarters of the workforce employed in a variety of busi- 
ness, personal and public services. Can the majority of jobs in the 
economy be relocated? What are the limitations to such a process? 
There will also be political and economic resistance to such moves 
from consumers, legislators, unions and the media. The reality of large 
scale transmigration of service sector jobs has yet to sink in, as we may 
be only witnessing the beginning of the process. 

e Placing the call centre industry in context: This is also important in 
order to understand how national institutions, regulations and norms 
moderate the organisational architecture, working conditions and 
labour process that exists in call centres. Studies that compare and 
contrast call centres in different countries will be needed to fulfil this 
function. Even in ‘low cost countries’ the inherent nature of mass 
service production brings with it forms of accommodation and resis- 
tance to the tightly regulated regime of mass production. 

e Public policy and call centres: Any analysis of public policy has been 
largely absent to date from call centre research. Issues include: skill 
generation and skill reduction, the role of subsidies and tax conces- 
sions in attracting call centres, the possibilities of careers and jobs in 
depressed regions, the development of operational codes of conduct 
(including OH&S) for the industry and the implications of delivering 
public services through call centres located in areas outside of the cus- 
tomer and taxpayer base. 
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e The design, management and delivery of call centre work: As the ICT 
possibilities and the range of services expand, then the issues 
surrounding delivery of quality services through the call centre plat- 
form will endure. 

e The future of call centres: Now that call centres have had an opera- 
tional record in advanced economies for over a decade, it will con- 
tinue to be important to determine records in terms of attrition rates 
of centres and the sustainability of call centres and jobs in the face of 
technological and competitive pressures. 


Other important issues covered in this volume that are worthy of future 
research include: the nature of call centre work and the skills required of 
such work, the quality of call centre jobs, career possibilities for women 
workers, and the challenges facing trade unions in membership recruit- 
ment. 

Whether call centres are going to be a major feature in the future of 
work or just represent a temporary phase in the complete automation of 
many service work functions is debatable. This will depend, to some 
extent, on the speed with which interactive voice recognition occurs, and 
the speed with which web and email based transactions become more 
common - in either case this is likely to lead to a decline in the number of 
CSR positions. 

Nonetheless, while call centres remain labour-intensive workplaces, the 
challenge for the future appears to be an achievement of balance between 
efficiency and quality in call centre management. Hence, while the growth 
in call centres continues to rise, in conjunction with the number of call 
centre workers, there will continue to be opportunities for research that 
explores how to balance the business case with employee needs in order to 
uncover ‘best practice’ models for call centre operations. 
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2 Offshoring call centres 
The view from Wall Street 


Snigdha Srivastava and Nik Theodore 


Introduction 


Offshore sourcing — the relocation of service jobs from the United States — 
has been widely described by business analysts as the ‘next stage’ of glob- 
alisation. A growing array of services formerly performed in the US, 
including customer support, claims processing and market research is now 
performed in a number of low-wage countries. By any measure, the prac- 
tice of offshore sourcing is growing at a phenomenal rate. Forrester 
Research (2002) estimates that ‘(o)ver the next 15 years, 3.3 million US 
services industry jobs and $136 billion in wages will move offshore to 
countries such as India, Russia, China, and the Philippines’. This move- 
ment of jobs and wages is being led by business processes outsourcing 
(BPO), which includes customer interaction services such as call centres, 
help desks and technical support services. 

This chapter provides a meta-analysis of consulting white papers, indus- 
try trade reports and research studies to identify the trends and key issues 
associated with offshore sourcing (also see Taylor and Bain this volume). 
Consultants and market analysts provide an important source of informa- 
tion regarding current offshoring practices and future trends. Consulting 
firms, in particular, provide the vision and expertise that allow companies 
to engage in offshoring, and they design many of the offshore sourcing 
arrangements that are being implemented by US firms. It is important to 
note, however, that although the reports reviewed here are touted by 
investors and embraced by senior executives, they should not be read as 
entirely objective statements about the pros and cons of offshoring. Many 
of the reports included in this chapter present best-case scenarios and are 
written in ways that endow offshoring with an aura of inevitability. As 
such the reports tend to highlight the short-run upsides of offshoring while 
remaining silent on longer-run concerns regarding skills formation, man- 
agerial oversight, employee morale and productivity, and the potential for 
consumer backlash. Consequently, they should be viewed as advocacy 
statements aimed at influencing corporate decision making. Nevertheless, 
they also form the foundation of the understanding of the business 
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potential of offshoring, and are, in large part, responsible for how the issue 
is framed in the United States. 

The first section of this chapter reviews the principal motivations 
behind decisions to offshore call centre services as described by outsourc- 
ing consultants and analysts, and identifies the firms and sectors that have 
been at the forefront of this business practice. This is followed by a review 
of the services typically offshored, the new providers of offshored services, 
emerging offshore markets and the constraints on offshoring. Finally, this 
chapter considers the implications of offshoring for US companies and 
workers. 


The offshoring option 


Offshore sourcing by US firms has been enabled by a set of factors that 
have made developing economies attractive and accessible locations for 
the relocation of customer service functions previously undertaken in the 
US. These include: (1) improvements in telecommunications capacity and 
reductions in telecommunications costs; (2) increased use of standardised 
enterprise software platforms that allow for a common set of employee 
skills across organisations; (3) widespread fluency in English (as well as 
Spanish, French and German) in parts of the developing world; and (4) 
marked pay differentials between US workers and workers possessing 
equivalent skills but who reside in low-wage countries (Accenture 2003; 
Auguste et al. 2002; McKinsey Global Institute 2003). 

Although these four factors have aligned to create incentives and 
opportunities for offshoring on a large scale, the last factor — the existence 
of vast pay differentials between workers in different nations — is the chief 
motivation driving the decision to offshore services (see Agrawal et al. 
2003; Riera et al. 2002; Shah 2003). The labour cost savings from offshore 
sourcing can be substantial. For example, a call centre agent in India is 
paid an annual salary between $2,400 and 4,000 per year, compared with 
an average annual salary of $16,000 to 20,000 in the United States (Steller 
2003). Even when telecommunications and management costs are taken 
into account, call centre offshoring provides clear cost advantages to firms 
(see Table 2.1). The National Association of Software and Services Com- 
panies (Nasscom), an Indian trade association, estimates that US com- 
panies moving their call centre operations to India can expect average cost 
savings of 40 to 60 per cent. Parts of Eastern Europe, such as Romania, 
also offer cost savings of 40 to 50 per cent compared with US-based facili- 
ties. Operation costs are estimated to fall by 8 to 10 per cent even when 
call centres are exported to developed countries, such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Northern Ireland and New Zealand (Dawson 2003). 

Although it has been a powerful inducement, reduction of labour costs 
is not the sole motivating factor in the call centre offshoring decision. In 
the past, intranational relocations of call centres allowed organisations to 
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Table 2.1 Cost of operating a call centre in Mumbai, India and Kansas City, USA 


2002 
Amortized Other costs Labour costs Profit (20% Cost to 
equipment ($/hour) ($/hour) markup in client 
cost ($/hour) US, 100% ($/hour) 
in India) 
Kansas City 0.25 0.14 10.00 2.08 12.47 
Mumbai 0.35 0.21 1.50 2.06 4.12 


Source: Dossani and Kenney (2003b). 


pare labour costs by moving functions to low labour-cost areas, many of 
them rural (Dossani and Kenney 2003b; Atkinson 1995). However, faced 
with labour shortages, high attrition rates and poor education levels in 
lower-cost domestic locations, many US companies have opted for off- 
shore locations, where they have access to a large pool of heavily super- 
vised and well-educated workers to draw from (Dossani and Kenney 
2003b). In India alone there is a large number of agents (estimates range 
from 40,000 to 100,000), mostly college educated, who handle calls and 
emails from customers abroad (Lachman 2004; Dawson 2003). Call centres 
around the world also invest heavily in workforce optimisation technolo- 
gies (Datamonitor 2004d), such as agent analytics and eLearning technolo- 
gies. Such investments attract large numbers of workers in developing 
nations who face chronic underemployment, creating a large pool of 
potential call centre workers. Low agent attrition rates are an added 
attraction in some of the favoured offshore locations. Agent attrition in 
outsourced call centres in the United States ranges between 50 and 100 per 
cent, compared with 10 per cent in the Philippines and 18 per cent in 
Ontario, Canada (Dawson 2003). 


Who is offshoring? 


‘Offshoring’ has quickly entered the business lexicon. It is important to 
note, however, that the term encompasses several distinct delivery models, 
the two most important being offshore outsourcing (when a company con- 
tracts out business process functions to an overseas service provider), and 
offshore insourcing (when a company sets up its own captive business 
process centres in overseas locations). Offshore insourcing is particularly 
popular with companies that wish to retain or maintain control over their 
offshore operations, which they do by operating wholly owned captive facili- 
ties in offshore locations while directly employing all workers in that facility. 
Companies typically have regarded their business processes and information 
technology capabilities as a form of service infrastructure that is necessary 
to support core, value-added activities. The costs of maintaining this 
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infrastructure largely were seen as fixed. With the advent of offshore 
sourcing, companies are reconfiguring service delivery, making previously 
fixed costs variable, often by entering into arm’s-length relationships with 
new service providers. In the case of offshore insourcing this relationship 
is established within the corporate structure of the offshoring firm (Celner 
et al. 2003). Captive centres have been seen as a way of maintaining 
control over service quality while also guarding against price increases that 
might be levied by offshore service providers over time. In contrast, off- 
shore outsourcing to an independent entity offers its own advantages, in 
particular, the opportunity for rapid implementation. McKinsey and Co. 
(2003) estimates that revenues from captive offshoring are slightly more 
than double those of offshore outsourcing. 

There are numerous examples of companies that have embraced global 
sourcing of call centre operations. Global customer service outsourcing 
firms, such as Convergys, APAC, Teleperformance and the ICT Group 
operate call centres in locations across the globe and offer varying 
price-skill combinations to clients. Others, such as America Online, have 
established captive call centres in low-wage countries to respond to their 
internal customer service problems (Steller 2003). Dell, Hewlett-Packard, 
Microsoft and other large IT companies have similarly launched captive 
call centre operations in India. Other US firms that prefer closer locations 
have started call centre operations in countries such as Canada and 
Mexico that yield labour cost savings along with the benefits of ‘proximity 
to Americans in culture, legal system, infrastructure quality, trade rela- 
tions and security as well as in geographic distance’ (Dawson 2003, p. 5). 


Services offshored 


Offshore sourcing encompasses two broad subcategories: (1) offshoring of 
IT functions, and (2) offshoring of business processes (BPO), such as 
finance and accounting, customer services, human resources and payment 
services. Figure 2.1 categorises the types of services that are most com- 
monly outsourced. At this time the BPO market is expected to grow faster 
than the IT offshoring market. The Aberdeen Group (2003a) reports that 
just 11 per cent of enterprises are outsourcing their software-related func- 
tions to offshore providers and only one-third of respondents to a global 
sourcing survey reported they expect to do so in the next five years. The 
offshore BPO market, on the other hand, is much wider (although many 
business processes involve a healthy dose of IT-related work) and is 
expected to experience strong growth. The McKinsey Global Institute 
(Agrawal et al. 2003) estimates that, in 2002, the BPO industry was valued 
at between $32 and $35 billion, or 1 per cent of the $3 trillion worth of 
business functions that could be performed remotely. Because major cor- 
porations have already realised significant benefits from offshore sourcing, 
BPO offshoring is forecasted to increase 30 to 40 per cent annually to 2007 
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(Forrester Research estimates cited in Agrawal and Farrell 2003, p. 37). 
According to Gartner (2004b), in 2003, offshore BPO represented just 1 
per cent of the total BPO market, but it is expected to increase to 14 per 
cent of the BPO market by 2008. 

Call centres and customer contact centres, in particular, are expected to 
continue to be outsourced at a rapid pace. The Aberdeen Group (2003b) 
reported that 21 per cent of US executives (including 35 per cent of com- 
panies using call centres with 5,000 or more agents, and 33 per cent of 
companies with 500-1,000 call centre agents) plan increased use of out- 
sourced contact centre services by 2006. Moreover, approximately 50 per 
cent of the executives surveyed indicated that they plan to outsource to a 
domestic provider, while 11 per cent plan to shift functions to Canada, 7.1 
per cent to India and 5.3 per cent to the UK. 


Key players in the offshore market space 


The market for business process offshoring and call centre offshore service 
provision is a complex and fragmented one with multiple players operating 
in both overlapping and distinct niches. The following typology (adapted 
from Dossani and Kenney 2003b; Perkins 2003) classifies the players into 
the following categories. 


MNC captives 


Several prominent multinational corporations have used their existing 
operations in low-wage countries, such as India, to undertake business 
process activities that were previously conducted in other countries. Ini- 
tially, many of the MNCs transferred business processes that were at the 
low-end of the value chain to their captive operations. Once they estab- 
lished a foothold, they ventured into more complex and business-critical 
tasks, such as establishing help desks and call centres. American Express, 
British Airways and General Electric were some of the first multinational 
corporations that set up business process operations in India. American 
Express set up its business process unit in 1993 in India, British Airways 
followed suit in 1996 and General Electric initiated operations in 1998 
(Dossani and Kenney 2003b; Gupta 2002). More recently, AOL, Citi- 
group, Dell Computers, Hewlett Packard, HSBC, Oracle, Procter & 
Gamble and JP Morgan Chase have established call centres and other 
business process operation units in India, China and the Philippines. 


Multinational outsourcers 


Information technology consulting and outsourcing firms such as IBM, 
EDS, Hewlett-Packard and Accenture; call centre and customer relation- 
ship managers, such as Convergys, Sytel and Sykes; and payroll and 
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accounting firms, such as ADP have entered the BPO and offshore call 
centre market. Many have incorporated offshore call centre services into 
their solutions portfolios and delivery capabilities. Most global service 
providers position themselves to deliver end-to-end, seamless service 
delivery augmented by industry consulting and other value-added project 
management expertise. These providers have established extensive net- 
works of offshore call centres staffed by highly trained workers in low- 
wage countries. Typically, identifying the location for offshoring is at the 
discretion of the global service provider, which determines the most 
appropriate location for carrying out the activity (known as ‘best shoring’). 
In response, these corporations have been operating service facilities in 
the Caribbean, Latin America, Ireland and Canada, as well as more 
recently in India, China and the Philippines (Datamonitor 2004c; Dossani 
and Kenney 2003b). In addition to their global reach, these large players 
have ‘a fluent understanding of the market in their home countries as well 
as many other major markets: They have a proven track record in both IT 
services and business process outsourcing’ (Perkins 2003, p. 1). 


Home-shore anchored 


Often started by émigrés with deep ties to their home countries, the 
owners and management teams of home-shore anchored providers are 
often based in the United States (or Europe), while the majority of tech- 
nical staff and call centre agents are located in low-wage countries. 
Examples include Covansys, Cognizant and Syntel in the US and Logi- 
caCMG in the UK. These firms understand the markets of the countries 
where they operate and have excellent delivery capabilities in specific 
niches (Perkins 2003). They offer their services at cheaper rates than 
global service providers, but do not offer as wide a range of services. 


Established offshore 


Many offshore firms were created to provide business process services to 
foreign firms. A number of these are venture capital-backed firms that 
were founded in the late 1990s to provide technical support, primarily via 
email and chat, to Internet ventures, such as Amazon.com and Yahoo! 
(Dossani and Kenney 2003b). After the bursting of the technology bubble 
in 2000, many of these service firms branched out into providing voice- 
based technical support to a broader clientele and some sought to secure 
accounts from multinational corporations. This market is highly dynamic, 
with a large number of entrants who face fierce competition, forcing sur- 
vivors to ‘pursue any business prospect’ (Dossani and Kenney 2003b, p. 
26). This often conflicts with their desire to maintain domain expertise and 
become industry specialists. One well-known survivor in the specialist 
market is Kale Consultants, a service provider based in Mumbai, that 
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provides IT and business process services to the airline industry. ‘Develop- 
ing domain expertise and becoming a specialist is difficult and risky, and 
yet, specialisation also offers the potential to occupy niches that may exist 
outside the ferocious competition found in the highly commoditised 
sectors’ (Dossani and Kenney 2003b, p. 25). 


Offshore IT subsidiaries 


The best-known players in this category include large, India-based com- 
panies such as Infosys, Tata Consulting Services (TCS), Wipro, Satyam, 
HCL Technologies and Patni. Many started as ‘body shops’ but evolved to 
offer ‘excellent global delivery capabilities within certain niches’ (Perkins 
2003, p. 1) and quality processes (Vijayan 2003). Their ability to secure 
contracts and maintain close customer relationships helped them branch 
out into new service areas such as software development, testing and 
maintenance services as well as BPO and call centre services. Large firms 
in this segment are maturing rapidly and expanding their service offerings 
to compete directly with global service providers (Perkins 2003). They also 
are building their internal staff capabilities (both in their home countries 
and increasingly in the United States) in business analysis, managerial 
experience and business process knowledge as they seek to expand their 
upstream IT consulting capabilities and BPO services (King 2003; Vijayan 
2003). 


Offshore non-IT subsidiaries 


Many non-IT, established business organisations in offshore locations, 
such as India, have recently entered the offshore BPO market. Many of 
these firms, including Birlasoft and L&T Infotech, are subsidiaries of 
large, well-established business groups in their home country; they are well 
financed but have little or no prior experience in providing BPO services 
to foreign clients (Dossani and Kenney 2003b). 


Emerging offshore markets 


The vast majority of offshored business processes have migrated to coun- 
tries with three common features: low-wage rates for skilled, profes- 
sional positions; high educational attainment and workforce training 
levels; and the use of English as the main business language. Ireland and 
India have captured the largest shares of the business process offshoring 
market (Figure 2.2), and India is expected to increase greatly its offshore 
market share between 2005 and 2010. Canada and Israel, as well as Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Philippines, are also expected to receive 
increased US offshoring in the coming years (McKinsey Global Institute 
2003). 
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Figure 2.2 Business process offshoring destinations (source: McKinsey Global 
Institute 2003). 


US-based companies are especially likely to source call centre opera- 
tions to Canada, the Caribbean, Latin America, India and the Philippines. 
According to Datamonitor (2004c and 2004e), out of a total of 2.86 million 
call centre agents in the US, 25,100 will be outsourced to Latin America by 
2008, mainly from financial services, telecommunications and technology 
firms. From 2001 to 2007, the Caribbean and Latin American (CALA) call 
centre markets are expected to be the fastest growing in the world, 
increasing from 177,000 to nearly 700,000 agent positions by the end of 
2007. Although the largest call centre market in the region is in Brazil, 
which currently comprises almost 50 per cent of all agent positions in the 
region, Mexico is forecasted to be the fastest growing market for out- 
sourced positions in 2007, ‘driven in large part by the efforts of out- 
sourcers attempting to service the Spanish-speaking population in the US’ 
(Datamonitor 2004c). 

US-based firms will also increasingly rely on Canadian call centre agents 
(Datamonitor 2004b). In 2002 there were 450 outsourced call centres in 
Canada. This number is expected to rise to 600 by 2007. Correspondingly, 
the number of outsourced agent positions in Canada is projected to increase 
from 24,200 in 2002 to 36,800 by 2007 (Datamonitor 2004e). 


Offshore sourcing: what are the implications for US workers and 
industry? 


It was originally thought that business process offshoring would mainly 
affect back-office, highly routinised, low-end commodity work. However, 
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US companies are increasingly moving sophisticated, customer-facing, 
value-added jobs to overseas locations. According to industry observers, 
‘Any service activity that does not require direct physical contact is a can- 
didate’ for offshoring (Dossani and Kenney 2003a). The offshoring of 
service jobs began with the insourcing of low-end, routine software devel- 
opment and back-office operations by multinational corporations. The 
movement accelerated when companies outsourced their Y2K compliance 
work in response to a shortage of skilled workers trained in legacy 
systems. Next, companies tapped into their now well-established offshore 
connections to set up help desks and call centres dealing with various busi- 
ness processes in a variety of countries and regions, including India, 
Canada, Ireland, Central Europe and the Philippines. 

The movement of white-collar jobs is affecting wage levels in the US. 
For example, Foote Partners, an IT advisory firm, found that offshoring 
IT-related functions has caused salaries in the sector to plummet, espe- 
cially in the areas of application development and maintenance, call 
centres for technical support and some database work. According to Foote 
Partners, there is a high ‘correlation between a decline in pay for skills and 
certification in areas that are actually moving offshore’ (cited in Gonsalves 
2004). 

In addition to the impact on workers’ wages caused by the migration of 
white-collar service jobs overseas, there are serious concerns regarding 
industry skills, expertise and competitiveness. Industry commentators 
have voiced concerns that as technical work moves offshore the ‘experien- 
tial knowledge’ that comes from years of solving technology problems 
will disappear, depleting the knowledge base and competencies of US 
industry. 


The reason [U.S. companies] can innovate without spending much on 
R&D is that they are learning each time they do an implementation. 
You build up that knowledge in those workers, and there’s spillover as 
they move into other sectors, start new software companies or take a 
permanent job with a client. If we don’t have that knowledge base 

here, we will lose out on that innovation and spillover. 
(Ron Hira IEEE-USA, quoted in Koch (2003). [Reprinted through 
the courtesy of CIO. Copyright © 2005 CXO Media Inc.]) 


Loss of experiential knowledge is one of several constraints that may 
limit the pursuit of call centre offshoring and quality of work is another 
(Pombriant 2004). Dell Computers, for instance, moved its call centre 
operations from an outsourced vendor in India back to the US in response 
to customer complaints regarding the problem-solving ability of Indian 
agents. Likewise, General Electric moved its appliance call centre work 
back to the US from India. It found that workers in India, who do not own 
many appliances, could not relate to customers’ problems. Delta Airlines 
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also returned outsourced services to the US from India because its cus- 
tomers complained of hard-to-understand accents. In recognition of these 
problems, Forrester Research predicts that offshore customer service and 
technical support centres will ‘focus even more resources on accent neu- 
tralisation, English language proficiency, and both product and customer 
service training to eliminate service complaints by customers’ (Forrester 
Research 2004). 
Other limitations to the growth of call centre offshoring include: 


Competition from speech-recognition software 


Datamonitor (2004a) predicts that offshore call centres will face significant 
competition from speech-enabled, self-service technology, which offers a 
more cost-effective means to service low-level transactions. The research 
estimates that a firm may save 25 to 35 per cent of total costs by moving a 
US-based call centre to India, but if the same service can be performed by 
self-service technologies, an additional cost saving of between 15 and 25 
per cent could be realised. There is evidence that corporations are spend- 
ing more on speech-enabled technologies and this expenditure is expected 
to more than double to $1.2 billion in North America (McCue 2004). 


Hidden costs 


Executives often presume that offshoring (based on person-to-person 
comparisons) will yield cost savings of about 40 per cent or more. 
However, even though the wages of an equivalent worker in India may be 
40 per cent less than in the US, there are transition and other hidden costs, 
including those related to vendor selection, staff turnover, contract man- 
agement and vendor turnover which, when taken into account, yield 
smaller cost savings of 15-20 per cent in the first year (Davison 2003; 
Marks 2003). Moreover, the time and effort spent to transfer knowledge to 
the vendor is a cost rarely accounted for by the organisation. IT organisa- 
tions, for example, ‘experience a 20 per cent decline in productivity during 
the first year of an agreement, largely due to time spent transferring tech- 
nical and business knowledge to the vendor’ (Davison 2003). 


High attrition rate 


It has been widely reported that the single largest problem afflicting call 
centres worldwide is a rising staff turnover rate. Where India is concerned 
there have been recent reports that the attrition rate in the call centre 
industry now ranges from 20 to 50 per cent (Raman 2004; Merchant 2003). 
Although still lower than the 50 to 100 per cent attrition rate in the US, 
rising attrition rates inhibit the ability of call centres to grow swiftly over a 
short period of time in response to client demands. Employers are now 
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offering benefits, such as counselling, nutritional advice and higher educa- 
tion perks, in addition to extensive employee training, in an effort to ease 
the high turnover rate, thus adding to their operating costs and constrain- 
ing their comparative advantage and business growth. 


Political backlash 


The dislocation of manufacturing jobs is well documented and may be ‘old 
news’, but the recent movement of white-collar call centre and customer 
services jobs is generating widespread criticism amongst American con- 
sumers. Faced with intense political and public pressures, the State of New 
Jersey directed eFund International, an Arizona-based customer service 
company, to move the State’s food stamp programme’s electronic card 
processing and customer service contract to New Jersey from Mumbai, 
India. In response to the eFund fiasco, a bill passed the New Jersey legis- 
lature that would require, among other provisions, all offshore call centre 
calls to be routed to an American call centre if requested by the caller 
(Dawson 2003). Meanwhile, legislation to restrict offshoring of call centre 
work has been proposed or passed in various states, including Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New York, Tennessee and West Virginia (Frank 2004). Such legislation 
that makes effective export of data and call centres difficult could increas- 
ingly inhibit job migration in the future. 


Conclusion 


In most cases, the reports written by consulting firms and industry analysts 
focus on the business advantages associated with offshoring — principally 
the lowering of labour costs. These studies are largely silent on broader 
questions regarding the implications of offshore outsourcing for firms, 
workers and the US economy. Likewise, concerns regarding the long-run 
implications for skills formation and industry expertise, for example, 
receive little attention in these reports. Instead, management consultants 
go to great lengths to insist that offshoring is an ideal route to firm com- 
petitiveness and a type of corporate ‘best practice’. Furthermore, in trum- 
peting the opportunity for US firms to pursue a course of radical cost 
cutting by relocating production offshore, these reports tend towards a 
portrayal of offshoring as an inevitable ‘next step’ in processes of globali- 
sation. Perhaps this one-sided depiction of the advantages of offshoring 
should be expected given that these consultants are aggressively selling 
offshoring services to their corporate clients. But the reports reviewed in 
this meta-analysis also implicitly raise more fundamental issues regarding 
corporate restructuring and the role of US economic policy in aiding the 
movement of service jobs offshore. 

The globalisation of services presents at least three challenges to the 
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‘received wisdom’ regarding the new service economy and its workforce. 
First, until recently, most customer-focused services were considered to be 
non-tradable, intrinsically local activities that had to be performed in close 
proximity to customers and end users. Advances in global telecommunica- 
tions capacity and falling telecommunications costs are allowing com- 
panies to redraw the geography of service delivery. Second, senior 
executives previously saw few opportunities for productivity growth in 
companies’ service infrastructure. Beyond trimming IT departments, out- 
sourcing special projects and reducing headcount in ‘non-core’ job classifi- 
cations, there were few productivity gains to be made. The opportunity to 
shift jobs to low-wage countries and cut wage bills has opened up new 
avenues for managers to pare labour costs. Third, in the wake of de-indus- 
trialisation and corporate downsizing, industry leaders and economic 
policy makers repeatedly have proclaimed that the future of the American 
workforce is in information technology and knowledge-based jobs, 
working as what Reich (1991) termed ‘symbolic analysts’. Now these jobs 
are also subject to competition from low-wage economies — and the level 
of US job losses is projected to be staggering. ‘You will see an explosion of 
work going overseas’, says Forrester Research analyst John C. McCarthy 
(quoted in Business Week 2003, p. 52). 

US firms are especially predisposed to pursue offshoring strategies. 
Wall Street profit pressures shorten businesses’ time horizons to 90 days 
and punish those that fail to deliver continually improving expense-to- 
earnings ratios. A cost-cutting mentality has become embedded in a busi- 
ness culture that places a premium on low-cost, flexible staffing 
arrangements and on business models that deliver rapid results. In an 
environment that demands year-over-year, quarter-after-quarter growth, 
companies have turned to outsourcing as a way to reduce expenses and 
boost the bottom line. However, because domestic outsourcing agree- 
ments frequently fail to deliver anticipated results in terms of reductions in 
overheads and shifts in internal cost structures (Alvarez et al. 2003), firms 
increasingly are looking beyond the US market for the type of cost savings 
that could satisfy investor expectations. Given Wall Street’s dominant role 
in shaping corporate objectives, it is not surprising that US firms account 
for approximately 70 per cent of the global offshoring market (McKinsey 
Global Institute 2003). 

In order for US businesses to take full advantage of offshoring 
opportunities they must be free to reduce employment levels quickly in 
their US-based operations. This freedom requires that employment regu- 
lations provide workers only minimal employment safeguards. In experi- 
menting with, and ultimately implementing, outsourcing strategies on a 
large scale, companies have been aided by business-friendly employment 
laws that allow conditions of ‘at-will employment’ to prevail in the US. 
These ‘liberal employment and labor laws’, according to the McKinsey 
Global Institute (2003, p. 2) ‘allow companies greater flexibility in 
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reassigning tasks and eliminating jobs. This flexibility is essential to 
capture offshoring opportunities effectively’ since companies must be free 
to substitute relatively high-paid US workers with workers residing in low- 
wage countries. 

Industry analysts and corporate executives often portray offshoring as 
simply an extension of the outsourcing practices that have been widely 
implemented by US firms. But unlike the classic make—buy decision that 
governs traditional outsourcing (e.g. evaluating whether it is more eco- 
nomical to produce versus purchase and distribute), offshoring has 
allowed US corporations to partake in labour-cost arbitrage. Global 
labour arbitrage arising from an imbalance between wage levels of quali- 
fied white-collar workers in different national markets allows companies 
to exploit this imbalance and profit from global uneven development. 
Global labour arbitrage has become especially attractive in current times 
of excess supply when firms are limited in leveraging product prices to 
their advantage. However, with labour costs constituting the bulk of pro- 
duction costs, it is not surprising that firms are leveraging the vast global 
wage differentials in response to the imperatives of cost control (Roach 
2003). For instance, Roach (2003) indicates that in the US, worker com- 
pensations account for over 75 per cent of total domestic corporate 
income; given that wage rates in India and China account for 10 to 25 per 
cent of the prevailing wage rates for comparable workers, these wage dif- 
ferentials provide powerful incentives for firms to pursue global labour 
arbitrage. Companies experimenting with offshoring ‘often start with 
labor-intensive processes that are neither critical nor core and expand only 
if they are happy with processing quality, reliability, and risk mitigation 
measures’ (Riera et al. 2002, p. 10). This explains why early reports on off- 
shoring focused on the outsourcing of low-end, routine, non-value-added 
tasks and functions — ‘your mess for less’ in the industry vernacular. From 
published reports it is clear, however, that low-end offshoring is just the 
beginning. As offshore providers ramp up their quality controls and 
improve customer service resolution rates, companies intent on cutting 
labour costs by offshoring services are seeking to move up the value chain 
to more complex — and integral — customer-facing functions. Gartner 
(2004a) estimates that the majority of offshore business process outsourc- 
ing is around customer-facing contact centres, including voice, email, and 
chat and the remainder is in non-customer-facing, internal support func- 
tions, such as accounting, human resources, legal and procurement. 

Attracted by the promise of slashing payroll costs, and the maturing of 
offshore platforms and service delivery, leading corporations have turned 
to call centre offshoring as a way to bolster the bottom line quickly while 
at the same time sending a signal to customers and investors that they are 
serious about cost control. According to Computerworld (King 2003), this 
year, 80 per cent of ‘all CIOs will have direct marching orders to move off- 
shore at least part of the technology services they provide to their busi- 
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nesses’. Although seemingly demanded by investors anxious about main- 
taining shareholder value and strongly advocated by consulting firms eager 
to sell services to cost-conscious managers, there is a danger of a backlash 
by workers and consumers. To many, corporate gains from call centre off- 
shoring have come at the unacceptable price of deep domestic job losses. 
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3 Work organisation and employee 
relations in Indian call centres 


Phillip Taylor and Peter Bain 


Introduction 


Just as academic studies had come to terms with the development of the 
call centre as a distinctive form of work organisation within developed 
countries, the emergence of a globalised dimension to the location of this 
telemediated customer servicing function presented fresh challenges to the 
research community. Over the last few years the extent of offshoring — to 
use the term which increasingly entered business parlance in the US in the 
1990s — of voice services to India, by companies based in the English- 
speaking geographies, has accelerated (see Srivastava and Theodore, this 
volume). For example, since 2002 the roll call of UK-based organisations 
to have migrated call centre jobs includes Prudential Assurance, Aviva, 
HSBC (in three separate tranches), Lloyds-TSB, British Telecom, 
National Rail Enquiries, Reality and Client Logic. These decisions seemed 
to signify an unstoppable tide of offshoring, leading many to predict the 
extinction of the call centre industry in the UK. Sensationalist media 
speculation was often based on the technologically deterministic assump- 
tion that call centres could be located anywhere, so long as the requisite 
infrastructure was in place (see for example the London Evening Standard 
11 September 2003). 

In addition, it was believed that India’s attraction as a desirable destina- 
tion rested on its low cost base and its specific country advantage, its deep 
reservoir of literate, fluent English-speakers. Statements by corporate 
decision-makers reinforced the perception that what distinguished India 
from other low-cost offshored locations were its unique workforce 
characteristics. The Chief Executive of HSBC, Sir Keith Whitson, achieved 
notoriety when he compared the company’s UK workers unfavourably with 
their Indian counterparts, whom he lauded for their hard work, appearance 
and quality of work (Financial Times, 6 August 2002). In similar vein, Susan 
Rice, Chief Executive in Scotland of Lloyds TSB stated: 


Offshoring could be the best thing that ever happened to financial ser- 
vices in Scotland. Why? Because most of it is going to India where you 
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get graduates. You get a different type of person going into call 
centres, making it their career. It is a different beast, the call centre or 
the contact centre there. 

(Sunday Herald, 18 April 2004) 


Thus, an important element in the business case in support of off- 
shoring was, and remains, the contention that in migrating voice services 
to India, companies have not only realised the potential for significant cost 
savings, but have also discovered a solution to the persistent problems of 
labour utilisation and management, often associated with call centre work 
organisation in the UK, North America and Australia. It suggests that the 
work processes of the call centre can be transferred from the developed to 
the developing world without difficulty. 

However, contrary to this optimistic perspective, we maintain that work 
organisation in Indian call centres tends to replicate, if not exacerbate, many 
of the difficulties experienced in the developed world. In order to under- 
stand fully why this is so, it is necessary to take account, however briefly, of 
the dynamics of the Indian industry’s growth, and how it was the product of 
Western corporate strategies, which were themselves shaped by more 
general political and economic forces and influences. Essentially, Indian call 
centres, serving English-speaking markets, emerged as an integral part of a 
wider business processing (BPO) sector, dependent on decisions taken in 
boardrooms in London, New York and elsewhere to offshore, initially at 
least, the most standardised and least risk-laden processes. Further, it seems 
apparent that the English-speaking Indian agents experience a series of con- 
tradictions in their relationships with their Indian employers and managers, 
which are intimately connected to the nature of the servicing of Western 
clients and customers. In the final analysis, the growing integration of the 
world economy, to the extent that this has occurred, provides the broadest 
context for these transnational service flows. 

In this chapter specific consideration will be given, first, to the recruit- 
ment, selection and training of Indian agents, acknowledging the import- 
ance of cultural and linguistic issues. Second, the nature of the labour 
process and task performance will be examined with reference to the ways 
in which the interests of Western companies, and their customers’ require- 
ments, create distinctive Indian call centre workflows and methods of 
control. Third, the consequences of these work patterns for the Indian 
workforce will be assessed. Fourth, forms of workplace governance will be 
explored with particular emphasis placed upon employee representation 
and the possibilities for collective organisation and trade unionism. 
Throughout, we engage with the theoretical issues, debates and empirical 
material from recent academic literature. Accordingly, this will provide a 
framework for understanding the features of work organisation and the 
employment relationship that are common to, or differ between, the UK 
and India. 
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From a three-year-long project investigating the extent and nature of 
call centre offshoring to India we draw upon data from three sources; first, 
a complete audit of the Scottish call centre sector conducted between Feb- 
ruary and July 2003, and second, fieldwork carried out in India between 
January and June 2003. Combined with documentary evidence, both sets 
of findings were incorporated in a published report.’ Additional evidence 
of trade union developments comes from extensive interviews with officers 
of Indian and UK trade unions and from national and international con- 
ferences on offshoring. 


Globalisation and UK and Indian call centres 


In the 1990s, corporate strategies increasingly focused upon expanding 
‘globalised’ operations. Indeed, this was the decade of globalisation, in the 
sense that the widespread acceptance of the term signified the emergence 
of a new orthodoxy in the way the international capitalist economy was 
conceived. For many, dubbed ‘hyperglobalists’ by Held et al. (1999), the 
world had become dominated by an unrestrained capitalism, where manu- 
facturing, and later, the service industries, sought out low cost havens in 
the developing world. This, it was claimed, produced a ‘genuinely border- 
less’ global economy which represented the ‘death of distance’ (Cairncross 
1997; Ohmae 1995). Of course, these overblown assertions have been suc- 
cessfully challenged by theoretical and empirical challenges, not least in 
relation to the continued importance of the role of the state, the uneven- 
ness of capitalist development and the dominance of the powerful nations 
(Callinicos 2001; Harman 1996; Hirst and Thompson 1996; Ruigrok and 
van Tulder 1995). A recent study confirms that ‘over the past two decades 
[foreign direct investment] FDI flows have remained concentrated within 
the developed world’, which receives 60-80 per cent of all inflows (Kohler 
2003, p. 25). Thus, international trade and economic activity remain sub- 
stantially within and between the ‘triad’ of North America, Western 
Europe and Eastern Asia (Dicken 2003). Whilst recognising the trans- 
formative role played by transnational corporations (TNCs) in extending 
the research of capital accumulation, it is also true that they are not ‘gen- 
uinely footloose’, but are largely locked into these flows of trade and 
investment, retaining close relations with their identifiable home states. 
Nevertheless, despite the persistence of countervailing forces and the 
necessary acknowledgement that globalisation represents sets of tend- 
encies rather than a single, predetermined trajectory with inevitable out- 
comes, the growing interconnectedness of the world economy is 
undeniable (Dicken 2003; Held et al. 1999). One does not need to accept 
the tendentiousness of Castells’ (2000) paradigmatic reconfiguration of the 
global economy — the network society — to acknowledge the potential for 
transformation set in train by the growth in sophistication and utilisation 
of computer power and telecommunications capacity. In particular, it is 
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the developments in information and communication technologies (ICTs) 
which have facilitated or enabled, but not determined, the dispersal and 
relocation of office-based service work (Dicken 2003, p. 85). Con- 
sequently, notwithstanding necessary caveats, the remarkable growth in 
the globalisation of service work, representing the emergence of a new 
international division of labour, is set to continue. 

In order to understand the specific place that the call centre occupies 
within these broader trends to offshore and/or outsource services, it is neces- 
sary to reflect upon its origins, emergence and subsequent rapid growth. 
From inception, the innovative organisational form of the call centre pro- 
vided opportunities for companies to achieve considerable cost savings, and 
profit generation, through the centralisation of previously localised servicing 
and sales activities (Marshall and Richardson 1996). Economies of scale, 
overhead reductions and new selling opportunities were facilitated by the 
distinctive integration of telephonic and computer technologies, notably the 
ACD system, which enabled remote customers to be connected in real time 
to servicing centres, and were realised through novel forms of labour utilisa- 
tion and work organisation (Bain et al. 2002; Callaghan and Thompson 2001; 
Taylor and Bain 1999; Taylor et al. 2002). 

Thus, it is commonly acknowledged in the academic literature that call 
centres are constitutive of two competing logics. For Korczynski (2002) 
this is the simultaneous requirement to be cost-efficient and customer-ori- 
ented, a formulation which has been expressed, alternatively, as the per- 
petual contradiction between the competing managerial priorities of 
quantity and quality (Bain et al. 2002; Taylor and Bain 1999, 2001a). 
However, behind this apparent consensus lie important differences of 
interpretation. Frenkel et al. (1999) stress the customer-orientation 
element, believing that the need for customised responses, even though 
these may be delivered in high volumes, places strict limits on the degree 
of standardisation and routinisation, rendering restrictive management 
control strategies redundant. In this upbeat version the intangible quality 
of customer interaction inhibits ‘management’s ability to measure outputs’ 
(Frenkel et al. 1999, p. 139), and call centre agents, who increasingly 
resemble creative, knowledge workers, are given ‘expanded levels of dis- 
cretion’ (Frenkel et al. 1999, p. 69). 

The case against this optimistic account, which emphasises the cost- 
reduction, or profit-maximising logic is compelling. It is recognised in the 
literature that while there are differing levels of heterogeneity in call 
centres, the routinised, Taylorised ‘production-line call centres proliferate’ 
(Bain et al. 2002, p. 184; Batt and Moynihan 2002, p. 14; Houlihan 2002, p. 
98; Thompson et al. 2004, p. 148; Taylor and Bain, 2001a, p. 48; Taylor et 
al. 2002, p. 147). This is evident in relation to Batt and Moynihan’s (2002) 
three models (mass production, mass customisation or hybrid), Taylor and 
Bain’s (2001la) quantity/quality spectrum, Hutchinson et al.’s (2000) dis- 
tinction between tightly controlled ‘transactional’ work and ‘relational’ 
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customer interaction and in Houlihan’s (2002) convincing argument that 
variation exists within a common low-discretion, high-commitment 
regime. Consequently, there is an inescapable tension between the imper- 
ative to maximise call volumes and the need to provide excellent customer 
service, which is reflected in qualitative and quantitative monitoring and 
the imposition of performance targets of all kinds (Bain et al. 2002). 
However, in the final analysis, quality considerations, for all but the 
highest value customers and/or the most complex services, tend to be sub- 
ordinated to the dominant need for efficiencies and call volumes. Cus- 
tomer service, ultimately, is driven not by some autonomous logic, but by 
the overriding requirement that it delivers profitable outcomes. The very 
rationale of the call centre lies in its promise to cut costs and raise profits. 

Given this central objective, there was always, crucially, a geographical 
dimension to the emergence of the call centre. Profit-maximising strategies 
depended upon the physical relocation of facilities within the developed 
countries to cheaper locations — particularly in relation to labour and 
property costs — where skilled labour was available and regional economic 
policy was conducive (Bain and Taylor 2002a; Bristow et al. 2000; Richard- 
son and Belt 2001; Taylor and Bain 1997, 2001b, 2003). These trends 
became most evident in the distinctive regional and urban clusters that 
emerged in the developed countries. In one sense, then, corporate 
decisions to situate call centres in India can be regarded as an extension, 
however radical in geographical reach, of the means by which cost reduc- 
tion and profit maximisation in customer servicing have been realised 
through organisational restructuring and spatial relocation. Yet, despite 
the availability of ‘distance shrinking’ technologies, and the potential for 
call centres to be located in the developing world, until recently they 
remained concentrated in the home-base countries of customers. 
However, it is possible to identify the principal reasons for the trans- 
formation of offshoring potential into globalised reality. 

The successful experience of early offshorers to India (American 
Express, General Electric and British Airways) from the mid-1990s onwards 
proved influential.” While initially these were not interactive call centre 
operations, but in-house, directly owned back-office processing centres, 
‘captives’ in Indian industry terminology, they demonstrated the capabilities 
of both the Indian workforce and the improving telecommunications struc- 
ture. Tightening labour markets in the US in the 1990s increased the flows 
of offshored IT and back-office work, and led to GE opening their first 
Indian ‘voice’ operation, which served as a model for the burgeoning ‘third 
party’ call centre sector. Clearly, migration has also been facilitated by the 
success of the longer established Indian software industry, and the Indian 
government’s commitment to providing a supportive business environment, 
as part of its central objective in attracting foreign investment. 

Undeniably, though, the principal factor driving call centre migration 
has been the promise of overall cost savings of 40-60 per cent (Nasscom 
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2002, p. 12), realised through India’s outstanding country advantage and 
the low labour costs of its English-speaking graduate workforce estimated 
‘at 70-80 per cent for offshorable processes’ (Nasscom 2003, p. 65). For 
organisations in the English-speaking geographies of the US, the UK and 
Australia, the compulsion to reduce the cost base of their call centre 
operations intensified in the wake of the collapse of the speculative boom 
of the late-1990s (Brenner 2002), which dislocated the ‘new economy’ of 
technology, media and telecommunications (Fransman 2002; Henwood 
2003). Given widespread recessionary pressures and acute problems in 
particular sectors, offshoring seemed to offer a ‘spatial fix’, to apply 
Harvey’s general concept (1982, 2000), to the problems of profitability and 
accumulation facing those companies engaged in servicing activities. 

Although Indian call centre employment has grown — and will continue 
to grow — rapidly, a sense of proportion is necessary. Distilling all available 
evidence, we calculated that, at June 2003, between 75,000 and 115,000 
were employed in Indian call centres (Taylor and Bain 2003, p. 84), a total 
that by December 2004 had risen by around 60 per cent, but no more than 
20,000 were UK-facing call centre jobs. Moreover, Vanaik (2004, p. 54) 
calculated that, at 2002, call centre employment in India amounted to a 
mere 0.002 per cent of the country’s aggregate workforce. 


Indian call centre workflows 


Survey evidence of UK companies confirms that the types of call centre 
work being migrated to India are overwhelmingly the most routinised. 
They report migrating the following workflows: overflow and out-of-hours 
calls, basic customer services, processed stages of insurance claims, direc- 
tory enquiries, ticket fulfilment, debt recovery/reminders/collections, tele- 
marketing/telesales and technical support/IT help desks (Taylor and Bain, 
2003, pp. 53-54). With the exception of the last more complex work, the 
majority consist of the most standardised processes, most of which derive 
from the financial services sector. An interesting statistical finding from 
Scotland (Taylor and Bain 2003, p. 62) is that those companies who have 
offshored operate call centres whose mean workforce size is more than 
double that of the sector average. What is significant here is that the larger 
the firms, with the most sizeable establishments, the greater the likelihood 
that the call centre will achieve the higher call volumes of a transactional, 
routinised kind which lend themselves to offshoring. 

Most often, offshoring involves not the wholesale substitution of call 
centre services in India for those in the UK, but rather companies engag- 
ing in organisation-wide restructuring of processes, which leads to ‘slicing 
off? the simplest, standardised and least risk-laden workflows for migra- 
tion, like a form of exported Taylorism. In the process, the same cost- 
reduction logic that created, grew and continues to drive the call centre in 
the advanced countries is now fuelling offshoring to India. Consequently, 
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it is producing forms of work organisation which lie at the extreme of the 
quantitative end of the spectrum of call centre work. 

Viewed from the Indian perspective, its outsourced call centre sector 
has developed as a niche market for the developed nations’ call centre 
industry, where ‘the model today for a third party player can best be 
described as an offshore based replication of on-site, or onshore activities’ 
(Venkatraman speech, 12 June 2003). Frequent claims are made that the 
Indian business processing industry is ‘rising up the value chain’, and while 
it may be that this aspiration is becoming a reality for certain kinds of 
back-office, non-customer-facing processes, as well as for IT and software 
services, the evidence suggests that the complexity of voice-based, call 
centre work remains limited. The following comment is typical of the 
tenor of contributions made in a debate on ‘Moving Up the Value Chain: 
Non-core to Core’ at the National Association of Software and Service 
Companies’ (Nasscom’s) annual ITES conference. 


When clients are coming in, they are looking at the situation and 
saying the experience that exists right now is pretty confined ... It 
probably takes a couple of weeks to train people for doing credit card 
applications, for doing collections work, or for doing basic customer 
service. This type of work will grow, but it is not really about the 
transition process [of core and complex work]. 

(Vashistha, 12 June 2003) 


Of course, given the fact that there is no shortage of this basic, transac- 
tional work in the call centres of the developed economies, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how the Indian sector will continue to grow. However, this does 
not mean that transferring call centre work to India is seamless and non- 
problematic. In fact, the transnational character of the servicing relation- 
ship both intensifies and adds particular, culturally distinctive facets to 
generic difficulties common throughout the call centre industry. 


Recruitment, selection and training 


In the UK, North America and Australia, recruitment, selection and train- 
ing have been identified as key sets of HR practice (for example, see 
Durbin this volume), particularly because tightly specified work regimes 
based on extensive monitoring and measurement cannot by themselves 
secure the desired quality service. Arguably, less emphasis is placed on 
technical proficiency and product knowledge than on positive attitudinal 
and communication skills (Callaghan and Thompson 2002). For example, 
conversation training is often concerned with mastering specific techniques 
(e.g. managing the conversation cycle) and controlling feeling towards cus- 
tomers (Thompson et al. 2004). Induction and training programmes are 
also geared heavily towards inculcating the norms and values of the 
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company and customer service. Finally, given the central challenge of 
ensuring that employees perform emotional labour of consistently high 
quality, within this technologically driven, high volume, low-cost labour 
process, training aims to help agents adopt necessary coping mechanisms 
(Houlihan 2000, p. 231). 

In the Indian context, while all these identified skills and competencies 
are required, the linguistic and cultural challenges involved in providing 
voice services add additional layers of complexity. For, although work- 
flows are highly standardised, it does not follow that the contradiction 
between the cost-reduction and customer-orientation logics can be 
resolved entirely in favour of the former. The quality of agent-customer 
interaction, albeit within the tightly prescribed parameters of standardised 
and mostly scripted calls, remains of great importance to the management 
of Indian service providers — whether these are third party outsourcers or 
‘captive’ operations’ — and to the offshoring company based abroad. No 
matter how standardised the call content, the inescapable requirement to 
communicate effectively, knowledgably and even profitably with cus- 
tomers in the West cannot be automatically guaranteed. 

A key conclusion of our research is that, contrary to the received wisdom, 
it cannot be assumed that even 15 years of English education at school and 
university necessarily equips Indian workers with the ability to communicate 
with customers, for whom English is the mother tongue, to standards 
deemed acceptable by Indian managers and their overseas clients. Despite 
rigorous recruitment and selection procedures, as recommended by 
Nasscom (2002, p. 51), and extensive training programmes involving prac- 
tices which Mirchandani (2003, p. 13) has defined as forms of linguistic and 
cultural imperialism, problems patently remain in achieving the desired 
quality of interaction between Indian agents and Western customers. 

When recruiting, in addition to the familiar attitudinal characteristics 
sought (Callaghan and Thompson 2002), employers look for applicants, all 
of whom until recently were required to be university graduates, with the 
ability ‘to grasp different accents and various cultural nuances or those 
who demonstrate “cultural fit”? (Scope Marketing 2001). Although 
Nasscom claimed (2003, p. 148) an offers-to-applicants ratio of 1:4 for the 
ITES industry, evidence from call centres specifically suggests a far higher 
level of failed applications of between 1:12 and 1:20. Following multi-stage 
screening, most failed to progress due to the thickness of their accents, 
which are reputedly stronger and less amenable to Anglicisation in certain 
regions of the country. Stringent selection occurs at an early stage because 
experience has informed Indian employers that customer service could be 
jeopardised should candidates, lacking the necessary standards of fluency, 
command and accent, progress to call-handling. Evidently, the selection of 
only those applicants with advanced English language capability is not 
always successful and has created problems both for the nascent Indian 
call centre industry and their overseas clients. 
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Admittedly, a high proportion — eight out of nine according to an 
IT/ITES survey (Nasscom 2003, p. 148) — of successful applicants accept 
the posts offered to them. The extent of take-up reflects both the large 
number of graduates, perhaps two million, who enter the Indian labour 
market annually, and the limited alternative job opportunities. Yet, in 
another challenge to popular perception, the labour market does not 
easily provide an endless flow of agents with the requisite language skills. 
In one survey, 28 per cent of call centres reported that they had experi- 
enced difficulty in recruiting agents (callcentres.net 2003, p. 35), with 38 
per cent of outsourcing companies experiencing problems. Overwhelm- 
ingly, the biggest obstacle to recruitment, identified by 86 per cent of 
respondents, was the shortage of skilled agents in the marketplace. So 
great are the difficulties, exacerbated by high rates of attrition in a rapidly 
growing industry and the tendency for call centres to cluster, that certain 
state governments have intervened in attempts to overcome labour supply 
problems. For example, the Karnataka Government introduced a Skills 
Assessment Test in order to ‘assess a person’s communication skills, 
accent, clarity and grammar’. 

Language, accent and cultural training are the aspects of Indian call 
centres that have received the greatest attention in the UK media. They 
are undeniably regarded by the industry as central priorities, for if agents 
are not able to communicate successfully with customers, calls might be 
abandoned or lost, misunderstandings might arise and, in extreme cases, 
customers might be lost to the organisation. In third party call centres, the 
insistence on high standards of spoken English is driven by the Western 
business clients, who are highly sensitive to customer resistance to off- 
shoring, and the dissatisfaction that may follow perceptions of inferior 
service. 

The transnational character of service provision ensures that there are 
two dimensions to accent training. Agents must be able to understand the 
national and regional accents of the English-speaking customers, while 
the latter must be able to comprehend the speech of the Indians who are 
servicing them. The most common practice is to ‘neutralise’ accents, to 
ensure, in the words of a Delhi manager, that agents ‘do not speak with 
Indian inflections’ (Interview, 24 January 2003). Considerable efforts are 
devoted to eliminating particular pronunciations which may be caused by 
regional accents. The authors observed a training session in which an ex- 
patriot Indian now resident in Canada was instructing inductees how to 
communicate with customers in North America. Following a role play 
exercise directed towards improving diction, she focused on students’ 
pace of delivery, their tone and empathy and corrected their pronuncia- 
tion. Repetition of apparently bizarre tongue-twisters aimed to rectify 
what Westerners might perceive to be imperfections in speech, in particu- 
lar the pronunciation of consonants such as ‘v’ and ‘r’. Yet, having neu- 
tralised accents, many call centres then encourage, or expect, their agents 
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to adopt the accents of their customers. One manager stated that while 
the ‘overall objective is to get CSRs (customer service representatives) to 
emulate received pronunciation’ his company ‘ideally want to get agents 
to speak with accents, although to expect this immediately would be fan- 
ciful’ (Interview, 30 January 2003) and only through prolonged exposure 
to customers ‘on the phone will agents get there’. Another Mumbai 
manager reported how the influence of television, films and music from 
the US led to agents acquiring slight American accents (Interview, 27 
January 2003). 

Modifying diction and natural rhythms of speech was combined with 
programmes designed to familiarise agents with the cultural background 
of customers’ countries. Much of this cultural training is delivered by spe- 
cialist outsourcers, such as Oceans Connect, a UK-based company which 
has recruited retired British schoolteachers to instruct Indians on the UK’s 
political scene, its regional, economic and cultural differences, its principal 
cities and difficult place names (Herald, 6 August 2003). As Mirchandani 
(2003, p. 5) maintains, ‘the very success of training programmes is signified 
by workers’ ability to assimilate into ... (and identify with) American 
society while remaining within India’. 

However, as we have argued elsewhere (Taylor and Bain 2005), despite 
these considerable efforts to modify speech and accent, and notwithstand- 
ing agents’ formal command of the English language, overall linguistic 
capability generally is not sufficiently developed, or flexible, to guarantee 
that more than the most standardised call handling can be conducted from 
India. Of course, this is a provisional evaluation and the capacity for 
greater complexity will emerge but, for now, the limitations on moving to 
higher communication skills remain real. Similarly, it is questionable 
whether short-run acculturation programmes can bridge the distance 
between India and the West. Significantly, as our survey of UK and Scot- 
tish firms demonstrates, exploiting the educated, English-speaking human 
resources was cited as the second most important reason for offshoring, 
yet ‘accent and language problems/cultural differences/mistakes through 
misunderstanding’ were identified as the single most important problem 
experienced (Taylor and Bain 2003, pp. 56-58). 


Labour process and task performance 


The technological aspects of call centre work organisation in India are 
essentially the same as those experienced in the UK (see Taylor and Bain 
2005 for a fuller discussion). Further, the mechanisms of control, in the 
form of the integrated technical, bureaucratic and normative controls that 
Callaghan and Thompson (2001) elaborated upon, are manifest in the call 
centres of the developed countries and are also found in the Indian work- 
place. That said, it is necessary to distinguish both subtle and significant 
differences in their application and effects. Generally, these distinctions 
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are the product of the functional relationship of the offshored activity to 
its company and country of origin. As indicated in the previous discussion 
of the workflows which have been migrated, our evidence shows that the 
type of calls handled in India tends to be highly routinised, simplified in 
content, tightly scripted and of short duration. At one of the Delhi call 
centres investigated, tasks consisted of credit card debt recovery and col- 
lections, involving structured calls with cycle times of between three and 
four minutes. Managers at four of the five Mumbai call centres researched 
revealed that they undertook basic transactional services on behalf of US 
financial sector clients. Typical calls at one centre lasted between 30 and 
180 seconds and this general simplicity in task performance is confirmed 
by the testimony of call handlers (Group discussion, 2 February 2003). 
Mirchandani (2005, p. 4) has confirmed how, for the most basic of work- 
flows, foreign companies ‘seamlessly outsource the exact scripts and proce- 
dures currently in place in their call centre’. 

Thus, call centre work organisation most resembles an exaggerated 
version of the mass production model as delineated by Batt and Moynihan 
(2002). Consequently, agents’ performance is extensively and intensively 
monitored and measured. Through contractual arrangements, similar in 
nature to those which apply in domestic outsourcing, service level agree- 
ments (SLAs) between supplier and client prescribe quantitative measures 
(including call volumes, abandonment rates, call-handling times and call 
waiting times). In turn, these quantitative measurements cascade through- 
out the call centre, ultimately becoming individual targets set for indi- 
vidual agents. As we have observed for the UK industry, quantitative 
targets are combined with the recording and monitoring of the content of 
agents’ interaction with customers, which, in turn, produce additional 
qualitative targets (Bain et al. 2002; Bain and Taylor 2000; Taylor et al. 
2002). Unlike much of the academic literature, which downplays the 
significance of targets, we contend that setting targets and systematically 
ensuring that agents meet them are central to management’s labour utili- 
sation strategy. 

There are grounds for believing that performance measures are 
imposed with even greater rigour in India than in the UK. Survey data 
showed that concerns over managing from a distance were the second 
most frequently reported disadvantage by organisations who had already 
offshored (Taylor and Bain 2003, p. 57). Consequently, the need to over- 
come uncertainty and to exercise control over remote operations, ensuring 
the requisite quantity and quality of customer service, leads to extremely 
strict target adherence at all organisational levels. For example, Datta’s 
(2004) fieldwork at three call centres reveals a claustrophobic intensity of 
controls, with call quality composed of up to 30 ‘parameters’, many of 
which are subjective assessments of an ‘associate’s behaviour and 
manners’. All incoming calls were recorded and 12 calls per month, six 
each by the client and an ‘internal analyst’, were subjected to a quality of 
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response analysis. The penalties for deviating from tightly prescribed 
norms could be punitive as one worker recalled: 


I must score 90 per cent on quality. Once, by mistake, I pressed a 
letter key instead of ‘enter’. That changed the name of the customer. 
My score on quality became less than 90 per cent. I got into the 
‘bucket’. To come out of the ‘bucket’ I had to score more than 90 per 
cent for the next two consecutive months. Unfortunately, it took me 4 
months to pull myself out of the ‘bucket’. I already had been given by 
that time verbal and written warnings. 

(Datta 2004, p. 11) 


Teamworking also appears to be utilised as a form of control, rather 
than genuinely interdependent, which involves the numerical aggregation 
of individuals undertaking a ‘narrow range of routine and repetitive, 
largely scripted and technologically controlled, fragmented tasks’ (Datta 
2004, p. 12). Within and between teams, competitions for highest numbers 
of calls taken and lowest call-handling times (CHT) take place. However, 
competitive controls co-exist in teams alongside social and emotional 
control as team leaders counsel team members, not always successfully, in 
the demanding working environment. 


Experiences of work 


Evidence suggests that Indian call centre agents experience work as pres- 
surised and frequently stressful. Nasscom has referred to ‘high-volume 
induced burnout and the tedium of some of the tasks’ (2002, p. 52). High 
turnover, now widely recognised to prevail throughout the industry, is 
perhaps the single most serious human resource problem. While the 
product of a rapidly expanding industry, it is also the consequence of 
working conditions that many find intolerable. For ‘despite rather lucra- 
tive pay packets’ (Nasscom 2002, p. 26) and limited alternative employ- 
ment opportunities, many who exit a call centre leave the industry 
altogether. The employees in Datta’s case studies (2004) remained with 
their employer, on average, for eight months. Datta (2004) found that dis- 
content relating to work pressures was manifold amongst the 78 ‘associ- 
ates’ he interviewed. 

Given what we know of the outcomes of call centre work where call 
throughput is prioritised and strict monitoring prevails (Deery et al. 2002; 
Taylor et al. 2003), it is unsurprising that, in India, where extreme stan- 
dardisation occurs, employee exit and burnout appear commonplace. 
However, distinctive characteristics of the Indian industry exacerbate 
these generic problems. Call-handling for overseas customers takes place 
at night, or during evenings, on shifts that often last more than eight hours. 
In Datta’s cases nine-hour shifts were the norm, but often were extended 
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‘by another 3 to 4 hours for a “reward” of $6’ (2004, pp. 7-8). ‘Graveyard’ 
shifts commencing in the early morning hours are also common. Managers 
identified the combination of night-time working and repetitive call- 
handling as stressful, taking its toll on agents’ health and social and family 
life (Interviews, 27-30 January 2003). Long commuting distances com- 
pound these negative effects. Deb (2004, p. 20) reports his and fellow- 
workers’ experiences of inhabiting ‘a self-contained world of 13-hour days, 
taking into account the travelling time of up to two hours each way, with 
space for little else to penetrate one’s existence’. 

Agents confirm the prevalence of ill-health, with one typically com- 
menting, that ‘many cases have arisen where people have lost weight ... 
usually because the cycle of eating and sleeping is disrupted. Symptoms 
include dark circles under the eyes ... in most of the people’ (Discussion, 2 
February 2003). Thirty-three per cent of Datta’s (2004, pp. 13-14) respon- 
dents reported difficulties in getting ‘normal sleep’, a problem intimately 
related to working long atypical shifts involving little task variation and 
autonomy. At a session at Nasscom’s ITES-BPO Conference devoted to 
HR issues, participants expressed concerns regarding the effects of extended 
unsocial working on health and work-life balance. Women, who constitute 
half the workforce, are particularly affected by conflicts between working 
hours and the demands of task performance on the one hand, and domestic, 
family and social responsibilities and expectations on the other. 

Although the built environment bears favourable comparison with UK 
facilities, the fact that buildings are sealed and that temperature, air condi- 
tioning and humidity are controlled by building management systems 
(BMS) means occupants are likely to experience problems. Lacking fresh 
air and opening windows, these artificially created microclimates have 
been linked by the World Health Organization to ‘sick building syndrome’ 
(HSE 1995). Symptoms could also be exacerbated by temperature and 
humidity extremes during the monsoon period, which BMS may be unable 
to counteract, particularly in circumstances of 24-hour building occupancy 
(Nasscom 2003, p. 63). Research (e.g. Baldry et al. 1997) has shown that 
widespread ill-health results from routinised labour processes taking place 
within unsupportive ambient and ergonomic environments. 

The deleterious effects of task performance are aggravated by frustra- 
tion, role confusion, a crisis of expectations and psychological tension 
experienced by Indian agents as they negotiate the contradictions between 
their culture, identity and aspirations, and the requirements of service pro- 
vision for Western customers. The widespread adoption of anglicised 
pseudonyms, of having to conceal their Indian locations, and the obliga- 
tion to speak in ‘neutral’ accents, or even emulate customer dialects, can 
contribute to a pressurised working experience. One Mumbai manager 
openly criticised these normative practices which, originating in GE’s call 
centres, were spread throughout the expanding industry through a man- 
agerial diaspora: 
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If agents are taking 150 calls a night from the east and west coasts [of 
the US], it puts even more pressure on them if they have to change 
from call to call to speak in the accent the customer uses. Customers 
can see through false accents. 


Undoubtedly, the compulsion to conceal location — locational masking 
to use Mirchandani’s term (2003, p. 16) — can increase tensions during 
encounters with customers. What motivates this deception is the assump- 
tion, shared by Indian providers and offshoring companies alike, that pro- 
viding services from India produces customer backlash. Agents report how 
perceptions that Indian call centres give inferior service can lead to cus- 
tomer frustration, and even aggression, directed towards them as front- 
line staff (Datta 2004; Group discussion, 2 February 2003). As van den 
Broek (2004, p. 67) argues, ‘one of the most invasive aspects of Indian call 
centre work is that many are expected to feign customer co-location by 
conversing about local weather conditions or cite aspects of recent sport- 
ing events’. When customers believe they are being lied to over location, 
anger can become overtly racist. In more subtle ways the performance of 
emotional labour is given added, culturally mediated twists which merely 
serve to intensify work pressure. 

In addition, the gulf between the stimulating work and prestigious career 
promised by employers, and the mundane nature of incessant call-handling 
can cause disenchantment and disengagement from job and organisation. 
Articulating this conflict between career and status expectation on the one 
hand, and the reality of task performance on the other, some ex-graduates 
see work ‘as demeaning and inappropriate given their qualifications’ (Mir- 
chandani 2003, p. 8). Undoubtedly, many agents leave to take up employ- 
ment that may be less financially rewarding, but which appears more 
attractive and stimulating (Deb 2004, p. 18). Nevertheless, this should not 
lead to a one-sided conclusion to a phenomenon that is contradictory. As 
van den Broek (2004, pp. 68-69) suggests, the opening of call centre employ- 
ment to layers of middle class women’ is seen by many as creating opportun- 
ities and challenging traditional and restrictive cultural norms. 


Workplace governance, employee relations and trade 
unions 


There is some evidence that customary Indian hierarchical workplace cul- 
tures have been transposed to call centres (Outsourcing Insight 2001, p. 
114). One associate in Datta’s study revealed how, when call volumes are 
high, ‘one has to raise a blue flag to attract the attention of the team leader 
for breaks and sometimes one cannot go to the loo’ (2004, p. 7). Many 
workers evidently believe that they can be ‘terminated’, with little or no 
warning if, for example, they fall out with their team leader or manager or 
if they slip behind their targets. In the testimony of one worker: 
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All it needs is for someone to be taken aside by a manager and told 
there is no future for him at the company and you won’t see that 
person again. Everyone is so scared of being terminated that they will 
resign before they are pushed. 

(Cooke 2005, p. 10) 


The reason for this is that if an agent is sacked, as opposed to resigning, 
he/she will not receive a ‘release letter’ making it virtually impossible to 
secure new employment. 

As Nasscom’s survey of the ITES-BPO sector indicated, top-down 
methods dominate companies’ staff communication systems (Nasscom 2003, 
p. 149). Clearly, the employee involvement practices in place were task- 
based, geared to increasing efficiency, and were not intended to give 
employees a voice, let alone any real participation in decision-making. For 
example, while 88 per cent of companies claimed they had various policies for 
dealing with employee grievances, the most common practice was described 
as an ‘open door’ approach, but no formalised procedures were evident. 

Despite strong trade union traditions in telecoms, banking (Kuruvilla et 
al. 2003) and insurance, there is no recognition for collective bargaining 
purposes, nor even embryonic union organisation in Indian call centres. 
There are several obvious reasons for this lacuna. First, call centres are a 
new development and established Indian unions have been slow to appre- 
ciate the significance of their emergence, making no real attempt to organ- 
ise the workforces. Second, and relatedly, the Indian trade union officers 
that were interviewed by the authors saw call centres as barren ground, 
because of the widespread perception that staff were professionals who, 
coming from middle class backgrounds, would be unlikely to identify with 
collective workers’ organisation. ‘Giving the title of “Officer” and “Execu- 
tive” to call centre workers ensures that they have a sense of status’ (Inter- 
view, John 22 January 2003). The call centre workers interviewed 
concurred, seeing the inexperience, youth, professional identity and relat- 
ively high earnings of their fellow workers as disincentives to joining, or 
even looking favourably upon, unions. Third, there is the issue of 
employer opposition, whether this is the position of the third-party opera- 
tor, or the policy of the ‘captive’. Many of the ‘captives’ (GE, American 
Express) and the transnationals (IBM, EDS) who have more recently 
come to operate in the BPO sector have industrial relations’ histories 
which demonstrate antipathy to trade unionism. Even at AXA at Banga- 
lore which is perceived to be one of the better call centres and to have 
more favourably disposed employers, management ‘was cool about the 
suggestion of an independent trade union’ (Cooke 2005, p. 4). 

It is surely significant that virtually all of the UK companies who have 
migrated call centre work to India recognise trade unions in the UK, but 
do not extend this to operations in India (Bain and Taylor 2002b; Taylor 
and Bain 2004). While there is no evidence to suggest that explicit union 
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avoidance forms a central element in offshoring strategy, it is no doubt 
pragmatically beneficial, permitting labour flexibilities and contractual 
arrangements that would certainly be the subject of union negotiations ‘at 
home’ (Bain and Taylor 2004). Many UK companies, who have offshored, 
talk rhetorically of replicating identically their culture and working 
environment in India, yet union recognition, an essential element of 
employee relations, is not transferred. For this, and the other reasons out- 
lined in this section, there is a democratic deficit in the workplace gover- 
nance of Indian call centres. 

The question of whether, and under what conditions, this might change 
is of considerable interest. It would appear that some of the more far- 
sighted employers in India are aware that the longer-term impact of call 
centre working conditions might be conducive to trade unionism. Sujit 
Baksai, the CEO of HCL Technologies-BPO Services Ltd, which pur- 
chased the unionised (CWU) British Telecom call centre in Belfast, 
believed that trade unionism might not be such a bad thing as ‘it gives a 
certain discipline’ (2003). However, in the Indian context the emergence 
of trade unions might not be so welcome. 


I strongly think that in my business call centres should have no more 
than 500 seats. Today, in Noida, I have three call centres of 600 seats 
each ... I think that having smaller units on a campus is important, 
because after all this business is very monotonous, very repetitive. If 
you look at the unions in the 1930s or the industrial revolution in 
Europe, any business where the job is monotonous — the automobile 
industry, the post and telegraph, banks — unless we create a variety of 
jobs, unions are bound to come. 

(Speech, 13 June 2003) 


However, union growth is never automatic but depends, amongst other 
things, on the commitment of organisations to run sustained campaigns 
and upon the actions of union organisers (see Rainnie and Drummond this 
volume). Under the tutelage of UNI (Union Network International), 
significant progress has been made in several Indian cities in bringing 
together IT workers to discuss work-related problems in employees 
‘forum’, with the intention of extending this form of organisation to 
embrace call centre workers (UNI Finance 2004). Examples of modest 
success have been reported. Cooke (2005, p. 6) recounts the story of a 
Delhi worker who organised a mini-rebellion at Wipro Spectramind 
against enforced extended working, lack of breaks and intimidatory man- 
agement. Although eventually sacked, he established an email message 
group for disaffected BPO workers on Yahoo, which at December 2004, 
had 310 members. Important though these glimpses of resistance certainly 
are, trade unions are clearly some way from making inroads into the 
Indian BPO and call centre sectors. 
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Nevertheless, these instances of opposition suggest a general truth. It 
cannot be assumed that Indian call centre workers are simply more 
intensely exploited units of capital, but rather are active, social and cul- 
tural participants, who construct their own meanings of work (van den 
Broek 2004). They are not simply passive observers of the globalisation 
process and, even though open opposition to managerial authority might 
be limited, there is wider evidence of contestation in the workplace. At the 
most basic level, many agents demonstrate their lack of conformance by 
disengagement by exiting the workplace (see Taylor and Bain 2003, pp. 
116-120 for a full discussion of attrition). In the workplace, Mirchandani 
(2003, p. 9) has documented how some workers clearly do know when 
supervisors are monitoring calls and adjust their behaviour accordingly, 
allowing them ‘to maximise their [performance] scores’. Intriguingly, some 
manipulate procedures for resolving customer service problems in order to 
circumvent controls and maximise their bonuses. Future research will 
deepen our understanding of emerging forms of resistance but sufficient 
evidence already exists to demonstrate that not all Indian workers 
conform to the loyal and compliant stereotype propagated by Whitson 
(Financial Times, 6 August 2002) and Rice (Sunday Herald, 18 April 
2004). 


Conclusion 


The character of work organisation in Indian call centres can be partly 
understood by reference to what we already know about call centres in the 
developed world. An extensive academic literature has provided us with 
valuable conceptual frameworks, and much case study and empirical evid- 
ence, which has deepened our knowledge. Nevertheless, there is a tend- 
ency to fail to embed workplace organisation and management control 
within wider political economies, leading both to over-optimistic charac- 
terisations of the work experience, and to strangely de-contextualised 
accounts. As Thompson (2003), has recently urged, this contextualisation 
is essential if we are to comprehend the principal drivers of change at the 
workplace level. 

It is not the weightlessness of the new knowledge economy (Callinicos 
2001; Huws 1999), or the arrival of a network society (Castells 2000), or 
the triumph of the consumer, which has created the situation where cus- 
tomers in the developed world are serviced by workers in the developing 
world. Admittedly, innovation and dramatic price reductions in informa- 
tion and telecommunication technologies have facilitated the growth of 
transnational servicing relationships. However, they are also the product 
of an era of deregulation, neo-liberalism and the growing assertiveness of 
multinational corporations. More importantly, though, just as the central 
capitalist imperatives of corporate cost-cutting, profit maximisation and 
shareholder pressure had proved influential in the widespread dissemina- 
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tion of the call centre as an organisational form, so too these have been 
the fundamental forces driving offshoring. If tightened labour markets in 
the 1990s were an initial stimuli, then the dot.com crash, the crisis of the 
new economy and the subsequent recession provided a sustained impetus 
to this attempt to find a ‘spatial fix’ to problems of cost and low profitabil- 
ity in customer servicing and back office work. 

In this context, offshoring to India represents another stage, albeit a 
dramatic one, in the process of spatial relocation which, as we have seen, 
produced clusters of call centres in peripheral regions of the developed 
countries, notable for lower (principally labour) costs and the availability 
of skilled labour. The BPO industry and its call centre sector in India 
emerged, initially, as low cost replications of the most routinised of 
processes. Concretely, decisions at the level of the firm involved wholesale 
organisational restructuring, producing the segmentation of ‘core’ and 
‘non-core’ processes, and the subsequent migration of some of the most 
standardised and lowest risk services. Ultimately, despite all the necessary 
caveats regarding quality, it was and is the cost-reduction logic that domi- 
nates, producing in India an extreme version of Batt and Moynihan’s 
(2002) mass production model. 

While the recognisable panoply of managerial controls is discernable, 
Indian national characteristics, particularly in the neo-colonial context, 
alter their content. As we argue elsewhere (Taylor and Bain 2005), the 
synchronisation of Indian agents’ working times to customer servicing 
hours in the developed countries is both symbolic of the subordination of 
Indian workers to the interests of Western capital and, because it induces 
evening and nocturnal work patterns, significantly exacerbates the generic 
pressures associated with routine call-handling. Binding together Indian 
agents and Western customers in this transnational servicing (or selling) 
relationship generates additional contradictions and tension. Many Indian 
workers enter the Western-facing call centre with high expectations, 
believing much of the hype that they will be performing challenging and 
stimulating work on behalf of prestigious clients, or directly for well- 
known multinationals. While in a rapidly expanding industry there are 
those who are able to build a career to team leader and managerial levels, 
many conclude from the unwelcome realities of relentless call-handling, 
claustrophobic monitoring, strict conformance to the performance criteria 
demanded by overseas clients and long hours and travelling times that exit 
is a preferable option. Mirchandani (2005), particularly, has emphasised 
how locational masking, the compulsion (or encouragement) to adopt 
Western names and accents, can add culturally specific dimensions of psy- 
chological strain to the stresses frequently associated with emotional 
labour. 

Furthermore, Indian call centre workers cannot readily find channels to 
articulate their concerns and channel their grievances. The Indian BPO 
industry remains union-free, and internal communication and employee 
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involvement practices are simply mechanisms by which management can 
transmit its task-based commitment agendas. Nevertheless, it would be 
mistaken both theoretically and empirically to believe that Indian workers 
inevitably and willingly subordinate themselves to the imperatives of cus- 
tomer servicing as dictated by the interests of Western clients. Contesta- 
tion may take familiar forms of opposition to oppressive working 
conditions and perception of injustice but, in subtle ways at micro-levels, it 
may involve conflict within the context of the cultural exchange, as Indian 
workers become the ‘front line’ representatives of UK and US companies. 

The evidence contradicts the presumption that the transfer of call 
centre services to India is essentially non-problematic. The powerful cost- 
reduction logic? drives companies to offshore, but then they are con- 
fronted with problems deriving from the customer-oriented logic of call 
centre work. The need for Indian agents to communicate effectively with 
remote customers, whose mother tongue is English, however much that 
might be refracted by national or regional accent, presents enormous 
recruitment and training challenges. Even though the workflows are 
remarkably standardised and interactions heavily scripted, considerable 
efforts are devoted to ensuring that standards of spoken English and cul- 
tural assimilation are sufficiently advanced. It is not at all clear that these 
efforts are sufficiently successful in overcoming cultural and linguistic dif- 
ference to encourage companies to offshore more than the most transac- 
tional processes. Of course, it must be conceded that this could change in 
the future and that more complex voice services might be migrated, for we 
must remember that we are only in the very first phases of what is a long- 
term process of the offshoring of services, whose outcomes are far from 
predetermined. 


Notes 


1 See Taylor and Bain (2003) for a full account of the methods and sources of data 
from this phase of the project. 

2 For a full account of the development of India’s ITES-BPO industry see Taylor 
and Bain (2003: 90ff) and (2004) for a summary. 

3 One of the main distinctions that needs to be drawn in terms of the Indian call 
centre industry is that between ‘captive’ organisations — essentially operations 
catering for the internal requirements of MNCs such as GE Capital and Amer- 
ican Express — and third party providers. Included in the latter category are 
dedicated BPO companies, operations created by Indian software companies, 
those created by traditional Indian business houses and, finally, and significantly, 
the global IT and BPO companies such as Accenture and EDS. 

4 All the survey evidence suggests that equal numbers, or even a slim majority, of 
the Indian call centre workforce are women. 

5 As we have demonstrated at length (Taylor and Bain 2003) there is evidence 
that labour costs are rising in India and that additional expenses include provid- 
ing duplicate supplies of power and telecommunications. Nevertheless, so great 
is the cost differential between the UK and India that significant savings can be 
made by offshoring certain services. 
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4 German call centres between 
service orientation and efficiency 


‘The polyphony of telephony’ 
Claudia Weinkopf 


Introduction 


In recent years call centres have been one of the fastest growing areas of 
employment in Germany. Call centres tend to be characterised by a pro- 
nounced division of labour. This reflects their basic philosophy of remov- 
ing customer contacts from the case handling process, concentrating them 
into specific organisational units and dealing with them solely by tele- 
phone to the greatest possible extent. Tasks are often prescribed as highly 
standardised, frequently monotonous and with limited time allowed for 
completion. It is against this background that call centre work is frequently 
described as the ‘neo-Taylorism’ of service activities (D’Alessio and Ober- 
beck 2002). However, previous research on call centres in Germany 
(briefly summarised by Holtgrewe 2003) and in several other countries 
(e.g. Batt 2000; Kinnie et al. 2000; Frenkel et al. 1999; Wray-Bliss 2001) has 
illustrated that it is inappropriate to lump all call centres together. Call 
centres are far from being easily characterised by badly paid, monotonous 
and simple service work (see for example Koskina’s chapter on Greece in 
this volume). 

Moreover, such simplification should be avoided for a number of 
reasons: First, the type and complexity of services rendered by call centre 
employees varies considerably. They range from simple telephone direc- 
tory information to demanding customer consultancy services and skilled 
clerical operations, and even medical as well as legal specialist advice. 
Second, the frequent use of twofold motivation by companies for setting 
up or using call centres is another factor; that is, improving their customer 
services on the one hand and reducing the cost of those services on the 
other. This obviously results in a variety of HRM strategies with different 
outcomes in terms of working conditions. Third, call centre work can be 
regarded as interactive service work, being characterised by the decisive 
influence through which the behaviour and competency of personnel is 
exerted on the quality of services rendered (Rieder and Matuschek 2003). 
As a result, it is impossible for management to influence individual inter- 
actions directly. Rather, management have to design framework con- 
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ditions so that employees will behave in the best interests of ‘their’ 
company. A wealth of call centre literature indicates that ‘commitment 
and control’ are the two poles between which HRM strategies at call 
centres move. 

These issues raise questions concerning how German call centres 
master the balancing act between cost efficiency and service quality in 
practice and what implications this has on HRM strategies, job quality and 
employees’ job satisfaction. In this chapter, these issues will be discussed 
against the background of a review of the findings of available studies and 
surveys in Germany — most of them carried out since the end of the 1990s 
and frequently based on company case studies. This also applies to the 
FREQUENZ study which was funded by the German Federal Ministry of 
Education and Research and was conducted by the Institut Arbeit und 
Technik and B+S Management Consultants in co-operation with 18 call 
centres and four companies in the retail sector, in the period from Febru- 
ary 2000 to January 2002. Originally, the main focus of the study had been 
the strategies developed by the companies (in call centres and in retail 
trade) in order to cope with the fluctuations in customers’ demand. 
However, a literature review (Bittner et al. 2000) demonstrated that there 
was limited information on the HRM strategies of German call centres at 
that time, so it was decided to study those issues more broadly. The 
sample for the subsequent study comprised a wide range of centres that 
differed considerably in size, organisational structures and services pro- 
vided. In all companies, case studies focusing on several features of work 
organisation and HRM strategies were carried out by conducting inter- 
views with managers, supervisors, staff level planners and works councils 
or employees. The FREQUENZ study also included a number of work- 
shops with representatives of the call centres in which several issues such 
as employee satisfaction were discussed. In this context, it was decided to 
carry out two written surveys among agents and team leaders — both of 
these surveys being implemented and analysed by B+S Management Con- 
sultants.' The employee survey included 650 employees in 14 call centres, 
however, not all of these call centres were involved in the case studies 
(John and Schmitz 2002). 

After a short overview of the structure and evolution of the German 
call centre market, various aspects of job quality, employees’ satisfaction, 
HRM strategies and industrial relations will be discussed. Finally, the 
prospects and perspectives of work within call centres in Germany will be 
considered. Findings will suggest that the prevailing pessimism regarding 
the working conditions at call centres seems inappropriate. 


The German call centre market 


The German call centre market emerged strongly in the 1990s in response 
to both technological developments and commercial pressures. Around 80 
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Table 4.1 Basic data on call centres in Germany 


Year No. of call centres No. of employees No. of seats 
1998 1,600 150,500 79,200 
1999 2,300 187,300 98,600 
2000 2,750 224,800 108,300 
2001 3,350 261,800 137,800 
2002 3,750 280,000 150,000 
2003 4,300 320,000 162,000 
2004 4,900 330,000 170,000 


Source: Deutscher Direktmarketing Verband 2004. 


per cent of all call centres in Germany were established since 1992. As in 
other countries, it is almost impossible to trace their quantitative develop- 
ment owing to the absence of official data on the industry. Data on the 
number and structure of call centres is principally fraught with insecurities 
and thus inconsistencies, because there is not a uniform and precise defini- 
tion of what is understood by the term ‘call centre’ (Arnold and Ptaszek 
2003). It is hardly surprising, therefore, that multi-source quantitative data 
on call centre distribution and development is not consistent with the size 
of the industry. Table 4.1 presents recent estimates for the development of 
the call centre industry in Germany (including the number of employees 
and seats) over the past seven years. 

The sectors in which German call centres operate are similar to those in 
other countries. German call centres tend to cluster around towns (Arnold 
and Ptaszek 2003, p. 41), as this is often where a parent company may be 
located (although this is not a requirement for technical reasons). Indus- 
trial conurbations offer the advantage that a bigger workforce with 
required qualifications is available (EIRR 2000, p. 14). However, several 
German call centres — frequently providing rather simple services — are 
also located in structurally weak rural areas with high unemployment 
rates. These centres tend to be partly supported by public aid programmes 
(Arzbacher et al. 2002, p. 34). 

By the end of the 1990s, the share of in-house call centres in Germany 
was estimated at between 60 and 70 per cent (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 66), 
whereas more recent surveys suggest that the majority are now being 
represented by independent or outsourced service providers (SoCa 2004; 
Holtgrewe 2005). It is questionable, however, as to how far this relates to a 
substantial growth of this type of call centre or is due to the fact that it is 
much more difficult to identify in-house centres, which may lead to an 
under-estimation of their prevalence. An increasing share of independent 
or outsourced service providers in Germany might be partly due to the 
fact that such an ‘externalisation’ of services offers the opportunity to 
escape from institutional contexts, especially from collective agreements 
(Shire et al. 2002, p. 6; Kerst and Holtgrewe 2003, p. 85). In-house com- 
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panies are also buying external call centre services, in addition to their 
own activities, in order to cope with peaks of call volume and to cover 
certain times in the evenings and at weekends to process simple matters. 
The latter can also be a strategy of call centre managers to preserve better 
working conditions for their own employees (Bittner ef al. 2002, p. 92). 


Job quality and job satisfaction 


Job quality is determined by numerous factors, where statistical signific- 
ance and the direction of effect may partly exhibit case-related differences 
(see for example Meisenheimer 1998, p. 23f.). The European Commission 
(2001, p. 65) gives the following definition: 


Job quality is a relative concept regarding a job-worker-relationship, 
which takes into account both objective characteristics related to the 
job and the match between worker characteristics, on the one hand, 
and job requirements, on the other. It also involves subjective evalu- 
ation of these characteristics by the respective worker on the basis of 
his or her characteristics, experience, and expectations. In the absence 
of a single composite indicator of job quality, an empirical analysis of 
job quality necessarily has to be based on data on both objective job 
and worker characteristics and subjective evaluations of the 
job-worker match. 


The following analysis also includes both objective working conditions 
at German call centres and their employees’ individual assessments, focus- 
ing on some central aspects of job quality in call centres (pay, working 
time, workload, work contents, opportunities for further training and 
advancement) and demonstrating the variety of findings in these fields. 


Overall satisfaction 


The overall job satisfaction of call centre agents who participated in the 
FREQUENZ employee survey was at 73.4 per cent, whereby 14.6 per cent 
stated that they were very satisfied, and 58.8 per cent that they were satis- 
fied. The dissatisfaction rate, by contrast, was only 8.3 per cent (of which 
1.4 per cent indicated that they were very dissatisfied). The categories 
selected for the survey were not directly comparable with the classification 
chosen for a study of the European Commission (2001, p. 66) (high — 
medium — low overall satisfaction), however, they pointed in a similar 
direction. In Europe, the rate of employees with low overall job satisfac- 
tion was indicated at 7.7 per cent, with the share of those indicating high 
job satisfaction amounting to 50.9 per cent.” 

A differentiated analysis of the results yielded by the FREQUENZ 
survey of call centre agents showed that a considerable spread or 
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dispersion of satisfaction values in the various companies lingered behind 
the — on average — relatively high overall satisfaction of respondents. The 
lowest values were 45.5 per cent, whereas in the company with the highest 
satisfaction rate, as many as 84.6 per cent of the respondents stated that 
they were all in all satisfied or even very satisfied (John and Schmitz 
2002, p. 34). 


Pay 


Call centre work is generally considered to be an area with relatively low 
remuneration. This does not only apply to Germany, but also to many 
other European countries (EIRR 2000, p. 15). In the call centres covered 
by the FREQUENZ study, the average entry-level salary of call centre 
agents in full-time employment amounted to €1,693 gross per month, 
which corresponded to an hourly wage of approximately €10. However, 
the spread between the companies was extremely wide: earnings in the call 
centre with the best pay were at an hourly gross rate of €19 per hour, and 
were thus three times as high as earnings at the call centre with the lowest 
pay of €6 per hour. 

A more recent survey of 154 German call centres has led to similar 
results (Holtgrewe 2005) where the mean hourly wage of all call centres 
was €11.30 (which corresponds to around three-quarters of the median 
hourly wage in Germany). The highest mean remuneration of €13.19 was 
paid by in-house call centres and the lowest of €10.47 was paid by 
independent service companies. The differences become even more 
obvious by differentiating with regard to the question of whether a collect- 
ive agreement is applied or not. In call centres not covered by collective 
agreements the mean hourly wage was only €10.54, whereas in call centres 
with a collective agreement pay was a mean hourly wage of €13.72 (indus- 
try-wide agreement) or even €14.27 (company agreement). 

In line with the extreme spread of earnings at the call centres the wage 
satisfaction rates in the companies varied considerably, ranging between 
6.1 per cent and 72.3 per cent (John and Schmitz 2002, p. 34). On average, 
only 8.0 per cent of the respondents stated that they were very satisfied 
with their income, and 34.5 per cent indicated that they were satisfied. The 
share of those who claimed that they were dissatisfied with their wage 
level amounted to 29.3 per cent (of whom 7.1 per cent were very dissatis- 
fied). 


Working time and employment arrangements 


Call centres generally have a large share of part-time workers. In the 18 
FREQUENZ companies, the average part-time share was 43 per cent, 
which is exactly the rate present in the most recent industry survey (Holt- 
grewe 2005). As can be expected, there were considerable gender-specific 
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employment differences: the female part-time rate amounted to 56 per 
cent and was higher than the male part-time share (27 per cent). In many 
cases, the part-time rates differed considerably between the various call 
centres (Figure 4.1). The sample encompassed both call centres that 
employed full-time workers, either exclusively or predominantly, and call 
centres operating almost exclusively on part-time work — apart from the 
managerial level. What should be emphasised in this context is that the 
high part-time rate of above 80 per cent was consistently found only in call 
centres that were providing comparatively simple services, such as tele- 
phone directory information and order intakes. Conversely, the more 
complex and qualified the services provided, the higher the rate of full- 
time employment (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 69f). 

Furthermore, call centres generally have extended operating times, 
compared with other industries, and working-time organisation tends to be 
flexible, because one important goal is to adjust personnel deployment as 
perfectly as possible to the (expected) call volume. This is one reason for 
the relatively high part-time employment share. Nevertheless, the so- 
called ‘mini-jobs* with very short individual working times and monthly 
earnings of up to €400, which are particularly widespread in several other 
service sectors in Germany such as retail, commercial cleaning and hotels, 
seem to be unimportant in call centres. This may be related to the fact that 
call centres frequently invest considerably in their employees’ training and 
this would not pay off in the case of short-time deployments of personnel 
(Bittner et al. 2002, p. 247; Kerst and Holtgrewe 2003, p. 93). 

The question as to how far call centre employees experience flexible 
working times as a strain and burden naturally depends to a large extent 
on whether they can influence the spread and timing of their shifts, and on 
the notification period within which actual working times are announced. 
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Figure 4.1 Ratio of part-time workers in the FREQUENZ call centres (n=18). 
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This period was at least two weeks in the FREQUENZ call centres, and it 
was normally possible to swap shifts with colleagues (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 
90f). Working-time satisfaction among those agents who took part in the 
employee survey was above average, compared with other aspects tested 
for satisfaction (31.1 per cent very satisfied and 45.2 per cent satisfied) 
(John and Schmitz 2002, p. 61). 

With regard to employment practices, it is notable that German call 
centres do not use the entire range of flexible and contingent working 
arrangements. According to the results of the most recent industry survey 
(Holtgrewe 2005), the intake of freelancers and temporary agency workers 
tended to be rather low (averaging at around 5 per cent); 51 per cent of all 
call centres used permanent contracts only, whereas 3 per cent relied on 
fixed-term contracts exclusively. In our sample, the rate of fixed-term con- 
tracts among the employees was 10.4 per cent, which is quite close to the 
overall average in Germany (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 66). 


Workloads and work contents 


In line with common assumptions and findings, the employee survey 
results demonstrate that any room for manoeuvre for call centre agents is 
rather limited. Only 22.1 per cent of the respondents agreed fully or 
mostly with the statement that they had a say in the allocation of work. 
The share of those who stated that they have the possibility to co-design 
their direct work environment was only slightly higher, amounting to 27.3 
per cent (John and Schmitz 2002, p. 57). 

Leaving aside periods where staff undertake post-processing work, or 
other telephone-related work tasks (the general features of work at call 
centres) the survey results indicate as Taylor and Bain (1999, p. 110) argue 
that ‘... even in the most quality driven call centre it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the labour process is intrinsically demanding, repetitive 
and, frequently, stressful’. 


Training and career development opportunities 


It is often assumed that the education level of call-centre workers is relat- 
ively low (EIRR 2000, p. 14). For Germany at least, this cannot be con- 
firmed. From the call centres involved in the FREQUENZ study, 91 per 
cent of the employees had completed vocational training within the 
German dual system of apprenticeship comprising three years of study 
(Bittner et al. 2002, p. 72). Other studies have indicated similar results (e.g. 
Baumeister 2001; Bose and Flieger 1999; Holtgrewe 2005). At the same 
time, many call centres indicate that applicants’ social-communicative 
skills hold more weight in personnel recruitment than vocational know- 
ledge. Call centre organisations attempt to account for both technical and 
social skills by offering various levels of induction for new employees in 
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addition to on-the-job training and coaching (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 106ff). 
In this context, Holtgrewe and Kerst (2002) draw attention to the fact that 
German call centres offer a considerable amount of organisational reflec- 
tion and investment in relation to quality management for subordinate and 
medium-qualified labour. This is also corroborated by the results of the 
employee survey: 62.6 per cent of agents stated that training and coaching 
measures were implemented in their companies on a regular basis, and 
65.9 per cent agreed with the statement that the ‘breaking in’ of new 
employees was prepared and implemented with care. Once again, 
however, there were considerable differences between the various com- 
panies: the rates of agreement varied from 4.3 to 92.8 per cent. Further- 
more, the share of those who enunciated a big interest in further training 
and in the acceptance of more responsibility was extremely high at 80.6 
per cent (John and Schmitz 2002, p. 29). 

The Achilles heel of call centre work is, without doubt, the rather 
limited career opportunities. This circumstance is often due to the ‘flat 
hierarchies’ of call centres, which often operate with three hierarchical 
levels (agents, team leaders/supervisors and management), and the low 
level of work differentiation (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 119ff). Only 27.7 per 
cent of the employees stated that they had good career prospects in their 
company (John and Schmitz 2002, p. 56). Since the rise to leadership posi- 
tions is open to only a small number of agents, and since the possibilities 
to change over to other corporate areas are very limited, some call centres 
have created an additional management level featuring deputy team 
leaders. Other companies place more emphasis on the so-called horizontal 
competence careers. These are characterised by the assumption of addi- 
tional tasks in the areas of job familiarisation and training, or quality 
control (Bittner et al. 2002, p. 114ff). Such approaches can alleviate the 
problem of weaker career opportunities, but they cannot remedy and 
eliminate the problem altogether. 


Design options 


The brief analysis of several features of call centre work in Germany has 
illustrated that job quality and employee satisfaction differs considerably. 
There are variable outcomes with respect to working conditions, remuner- 
ation, working times, qualifications and career prospects. However, relat- 
ively few differences emerge with respect to workloads and work content. 
Despite providing different services, the core work activity consists of the 
handling of telephone enquiries in all call centres. Obviously, the work- 
organisational decision to bundle the handling of customer enquiries 
within a call centre and leave follow-up and post-processing activities 
either to the back office or to other corporate departments almost 
inevitably leads to a certain one-sidedness in the agents’ work experience. 
To avoid this, a more comprehensive work design seems to be required. 
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The German debate suggests that there are various possibilities to this 
effect, which revolve around a reduction of telephone-centred time.* 
Instead, employees should be given other tasks corresponding to the same, 
or an even higher level of qualification, such as the handling and process- 
ing of written enquiries by email, fax, letter or text messaging, which, in 
the process of developing call centres into ‘customer care centres’, are 
gaining importance in many companies. Other options include involving 
call centre agents more strongly in planning, steering and controlling tasks, 
in order to alleviate the division of labour towards the back office and in 
order to introduce partly autonomous teamwork with a much larger 
scope of decision-making for call centre agents (Mola and Zimmermann 
2001, p. 23). 

The combination of telephone enquiry handling with other non- 
telephone-centred tasks might also bring further advantages for call centre 
companies. Notably, the often highly sophisticated personnel planning 
procedures required to predict fluctuations in the volume of work and the 
deployment of the appropriate number of workers over the course of a 
day or a week, as precisely as possible, would be facilitated (Bittner et al. 
2002, p. 85). 

Such a strategy was being implemented in one of the FREQUENZ 
companies, namely in the ‘virtual’ call centre of a health insurance 
company. There, the case-handling clerks of selected offices were each 
responsible for dealing with telephone enquiries as part of their job. There 
was no open-plan office with many telephone work stations, instead the 
employees undertake their call-centre work at their normal place of work 
(Bittner et al. 2002, p. 140). It is questionable, however, whether this will 
be a trend-setting approach for other companies that emphasise high 
service quality or whether it will remain an exception. 


Different types of HRM practices 


Although a wide range of different features and procedures is to be found 
within German call centres, there are certain shared characteristics which 
can be condensed into three basic types of HRM strategies.” The factor 
that exerts the strongest influence on HR practices is the type of service. 
Our main distinction is between the two poles being ‘complex’ on the one 
hand, and ‘mass’ on the other hand. To characterise the third type in the 
middle of the following chart, the description ‘demanding and flexible’ has 
been used. As Table 4.2 shows, the three types appear in different promi- 
nence also with regard to a range of other criteria.° 

In using the above typology, the structural characteristics of call centres 
have intentionally been left aside. However, if these are included in a 
second step, it becomes clear that at least some of their features correlate 
strongly with the various types of HR practices. Obviously, the company’s 
background plays a major part in the type of HRM pathway pursued: 
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e The type ‘complex’ exclusively comprises call centres that have 
developed from ‘traditional’ industries, such as the insurance business 
and the chemical industry. The call centres represented in this group 
are all in-house call centres. Each of them was founded as part of an 
existing company organisation and aims at speeding up and improving 
the company’s reaction to changed requirements in customer commu- 
nication. The recruitment of agents is effected mainly from the exist- 
ing workforce. Moreover, the clear focus of all of these call centres is 
on inbound telephony. 

e The type ‘mass’ encompasses all those call centres providing rather 
simple and standardised telephone services, which have been offered 
for decades: telephone directory enquiries, mail orders or telephone 
operator services. However, it is not necessarily ‘traditional’ com- 
panies that take over these tasks. New companies may just as well 
have been called into being in the wake of outsourcing processes or in 
terms of a new corporate establishment. Consequently, both in-house 
call centres and external service providers are located in this category. 
Furthermore, the category contains call centres with a focus on either 
inbound or outbound activities. 

e The medium type ‘demanding and flexible’ covers call centres which 
provide services to new industry segments or which render novel ser- 
vices, respectively — for example direct banking, EDP support or tele- 
marketing. It is the characteristic of these call centres that they are 
either external service providers or in-house call centres that form 
part of an outsourced company. None of these companies is protected 
by collective bargaining agreements. Usually, they do not have a 
works council in their firm, or — if they have one — it has been set up 
recently. The conditions of work are often worse than in companies of 
the ‘complex’ type. 


It is particularly the ‘hard criteria’ — such as employment structures, 
work organisation and wage levels — which contribute to the distinction of 
HRM types, whereas hardly any differences could be detected in matters 
of personnel development and leadership. This finding suggests that there 
is definitely room for manoeuvre when it comes to the design of HRM 
strategies in call centres. 


Industrial relations 


Call centres comprise a relatively new work field which is still under con- 
struction, and thus, teems with ‘work in progress’. Such circumstances 
make specific demands on trade unions. Call centres are not an 
autonomous industry, but a form of organisation gaining ground in very 
different industries and contexts. In the case of an industry-related organi- 
sation of trade unions, such as in Germany, the question concerning the 
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scope of competence and responsibility comes into play (Arzbiacher et al. 
2002, p. 27; Kutzner and Kock 2003, p. 179). A further difficulty lies in the 
fact that call centres are frequently set up in order to provide services at a 
lower cost. Outsourcing, or making use of independent service providers, 
offers the opportunity to undermine collectively agreed standards of the 
parent company (for example in financial services — see Hild 2003, p. 83; 
Kors et al. 2003, p. 159). 

At the end of the 1990s, trade unions estimated the proportion of call 
centres with collective agreements in Germany to be approximately 50 to 
60 per cent (Meier 1999). In the sample of the most recent survey, the 
share of call centres covered by collective agreements was even smaller, at 
around 26 per cent (Holtgrewe 2005), which might be partially due to the 
relatively low share of in-house call centres involved. So far, the large 
majority of outsourced call centres and independent service providers are 
not being covered by collective agreements in Germany. According to the 
same survey, works councils were established in 45 per cent of the com- 
panies, and thus more frequently represented, than collective agreements. 
In this case, the difference between in-house and external or outsourced 
service providers was also obvious. While there was a works council in 
approximately 84 per cent of the in-house call centres, this applied to only 
21 per cent of the independent service companies. Outsourced subsidiaries 
were ranked in between with a share of 50 per cent. 

As union representation (in terms of collective agreements and the 
presence of works councils) is substantially higher among German in- 
house call centres, it can be concluded that works councils should continue 
trying to avoid the outsourcing of call centres. However, there are also 
several signs suggesting that trade unions and works councils are not 
without opportunities in the newly established call centres, either (see 
Rainnie and Drummond this volume). One of the driving forces seems to 
be the widespread feeling of unfair treatment among employees and the 
desire for more transparency (Kutzner and Kock 2003, p. 175f). 

The findings also suggest that the organisation of employee representa- 
tion tends to be easier than the setting up of collective agreements. So far, 
German trade unions have only been successful in setting up company- 
related collective agreements and the chances for agreements based on 
industry-wide standards — such as those concluded in Sweden in February 
2001 for the call centres and telemarketing companies (see EIROnline 
2001)’ — tend to be low. This is due to several reasons — ranging from the 
lack of employer associations willing to negotiate about standards, to the 
low rate of union membership among call centre employees, and the 
divided responsibilities among the industry-related trade unions in 
Germany. 
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Conclusions 


The intention of this chapter was to provide insight into what is going on 
in German call centres, with particular attention being paid to job quality, 
employee satisfaction, HRM strategies and industrial relations. It has been 
established that there is a broad variety of features and practices that 
suggest that call centres are not, in every case, the ‘sweat shops’ or ‘dark 
satanic mills’ of the twenty-first century where workers are recklessly 
exploited (see Fernie and Metcalf 1998; Knights and McCabe 1998). 

Nevertheless, in the context of the rather comprehensive German 
labour market regulations and institutions, call centres seem to be charac- 
terised by a marginal attachment to this framework. Collective agreements 
are quite rare in call centres, works councils are not very widespread and, 
to date, there is no specific vocational training for call centres within the 
German dual system of apprenticeship. Moreover, to some extent, the 
growth of the German call centre market might even be enforced by offer- 
ing a way to escape from traditional regulations in order to provide ser- 
vices at lower cost (D’Alessio and Oberbeck 2002, p. 97). 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard this area as beyond the pale of 
trade union organisation and to assume that the institutional framework has 
hardly any impact. Outside of exempt part-time employment, call centres do 
not make use of flexible and contingent working arrangements to a large 
extent. This is a notable distinction from several other service occupations in 
Germany in which large proportions of staff are employed in ‘mini-jobs’ 
which are frequently related to low pay. The broad majority of call centre 
employees have completed vocational training and particular training 
schemes for call centre work have been developed and implemented. The 
extent of monitoring and control seems to be less comprehensive than in 
other countries such as the UK (Taylor and Bain, 1999). This may be related 
to the relatively wide range of legal options of works councils to exert influ- 
ence on the shaping of substantial working conditions such as performance- 
related monitoring (Shire et al. 2002, p. 8). The share of German call centres 
with a solely cost-cutting orientation and rigidly controlled and standardised 
work organisation is, therefore, assumed to be lower than that of several 
other countries (Holtgrewe 2003, p. 51). 

All in all, the odds for an improvement of working conditions at 
German call centres are not bad, the more so as the companies themselves 
are still seeking solutions to many of the issues raised in the research 
(Kerst and Holtgrewe 2003, p. 91) and a trend towards higher-quality ser- 
vices can already be detected. However, as several publications have indi- 
cated (see Matuschek and Kleemann 2002), this tends to be a necessary, 
but not sufficient, precondition for the emerging relevance of high road 
HRM practices. Against this background, future research will need to 
investigate, in more detail, under which circumstances better working con- 
ditions in call centres can be realised. 
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Notes 


1 In the team leader survey, 133 team leaders of 47 call centres were involved 
(Schmitz 2001). One consequence of this initiative was the establishment of a 
team leader network and the organisation of annual conferences since 2001. 

2 The empirical results of the European Commission are based on data from the 
European Community Household Panel (ECHP, 1994-1996) with more than 
120,000 observations per year. See European Commission 2001: 65. 

3 Since April 2003 the regulation of the marginal part-time jobs in Germany has 
been modified — leading to a substantial increase of their number up to around 7 
millions. Restrictions on the weekly working time have been eliminated and the 
monthly wage threshold has been raised substantially up to €400. For 
employees, these jobs are not subject to the usual social security contributions 
and income tax, whereas employers now have to pay a flat rate of 25 per cent of 
the monthly wage, which is a bit higher than the regular rate of social security 
contributions (about 21 per cent). However, they often compensate for these 
extra costs by paying lower wages or by excluding the employees from regular 
benefits. 

4 Furthermore, this offers an appropriate opportunity of implementing the 
German Decree On Work With Display Terminals: the decree stipulates that 
companies have to organise work with display terminals in a way that workloads 
are reduced, either by interspersing other activities or by regular paid breaks 
(Mola and Zimmermann 2001, p. 22). 

5 This is especially true of the two ‘pole-side’ types comprising five call centres 
each which are also intrinsically homogeneous. In the medium type by contrast, 
which encompasses the remaining eight call centres, some features differ in 
prominence. However, they are distributed very differently so that a further 
subdivision of this type did not seem useful. 

6 Our typification bears a strong resemblance to two further typifications 
developed at the University of Duisburg (Gundtoft and Holtgrewe 2000, p. 184f; 
Kerst and Holtgrewe 2003). Wallace et al. (2000, p. 180) also distinguish in their 
study between ‘transaction centres’ (high efficiency, low service level), ‘sales 
centres’ (balance between service and efficiency) and ‘solutions centers’: ‘Here 
the focus is completely on the customer in terms of access, personalised atten- 
tion and quality of advice.’ 

7 This framework collective agreement contains provisions on working-time flexi- 
bility, the promotion of stable employment and compensations on overtime. 
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5 A national survey of Korean call 
centres 


Byoung-Hoon Lee and Hye-Young Kang 


Introduction 


The business model of call centres, equipped with information and com- 
munication technologies (ICT), has been diffused across borders as a 
global trend. This is identified in the noticeable employment growth of the 
call centre industry within advanced countries. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of the call centre workforce has been viewed as a significant part of 
transforming employment and industrial structures in North America and 
Western Europe over the past decade (Holtgrewe et al. 2002). As a con- 
sequence, there has been a proliferation of research literature on call 
centres within those regions. 

Similarly, the call centre industry in Korea, which originated from cus- 
tomer service offices handling customers’ complaint calls in the late 
1980s, has been booming during recent years (particularly since 1998), 
owing to the country’s intense development of ICT infrastructure. 
According to a rough estimation of the Callcenter Information Research 
Centre (2004), the number of call centres in Korea grew from 2,000 in 
2002 to 2,500 in 2004, while the employment size of this sector increased 
from 250,000 to 330,000! in the same period. There are good prospects 
for the country’s call centre sector showing a ‘compressed growth’ of 
over ten per cent during the latter half of the decade from 2000, leading 
the market volume of call centre business to double from US$5.2 billion 
to US$10 billion between 2002 and 2007. This may be attributed to call 
centres being introduced as a key means of customer relations manage- 
ment (CRM) in many industrial sectors, including a variety of private 
and public services and manufacturing (Lee ef al. 2004). In particular, 
telecommunications service, finance and electronic appliance manufac- 
turing are the leading sectors actively utilising customer service contact 
of call centres. 

In contrast to the accumulation of research findings on call centres in 
advanced economies, there is little research covering this burgeoning 
sector in developing countries. As a result, the authors aim to fill a 
research vacuum concerning the call centre sector of the developing 
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economies whereby this chapter delineates both the operational and 
employment relations characteristics of Korea’s call centres. 


The survey 


This chapter draws upon a call centre survey conducted between June and 
August, 2004. The survey is the first national survey concerning call 
centres’ operation and employment relations in Korea. It is also conducted 
as part of the global benchmarking survey of human resource practices 
and performance in call centres, which is co-managed by the Global Call 
Center Industry Project team comprising 15 countries, including the US, 
the UK, Germany and Japan. The global call centre benchmarking 
(GCCB) survey, which was devised as a consequence of the development 
of call centre research in such advanced countries as the US and the UK, 
comprises 10 sub-sections: 


overview of call centre operation 

employee composition 

payment systems and performance appraisal 
training and development 

recruitment, staffing and employment relations 
performance monitoring 

job design 

operational performance 

call centre technologies 

institutional context. 


During February—March 2004, the authors conducted a pilot test of the 
standard GCCB survey applying to five call centres and modified some of 
the survey questionnaires in order to reflect the unique features of Korea’s 
employment relations practices. 

Since no official data exist relating to the call centre population in 
Korea, all the available call centre information was collated by referring to 
telemarketing associations, Internet job openings for call centre represen- 
tatives and call centre management forums. Approximately 400 companies 
were identified that were operating call centres in this stage of data collec- 
tion. Two hundred and fifty companies operating call centre(s) with over 
ten customer service representatives (CSRs) were selected as survey 
candidates, since above this size the organisations would require a system- 
atic employment relations programme. 

Senior managers in charge of call centre operations were contacted by 
phone and approval to conduct the survey was obtained from 127 com- 
panies. Forty-one companies allowed a face-to-face survey with call centre 
managers, while in 86 cases they were returned by email or mail. By 
excluding four cases for not providing sufficient data, 123 call centres were 
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included in the analysis. This sampling is approximate but provides a good 
starting point towards an understanding of the Korean call centre industry. 


Operational characteristics and employment structure of call 
centres in the survey 


Table 5.1 presents a general overview of call centres in the survey. The 
average employment size of call centres is 196.1 employees. Sixty-five per 
cent of call centres have fewer than 100 employees, whereas only approxi- 
mately ten per cent have over 500, including four ‘mega call centres’ with 
over 1,000 employees. Those mega centres are affiliated to telecommuni- 
cations service (three) and electronic manufacturing (one) sectors. The 
call centre sector in Korea has a short history of ‘late development’, in that 
the majority (58.4 per cent) of companies have established call centres 
since 2000, while only 15.7 per cent of call centres have operated over the 
previous ten years. The survey includes call centres in a wide range of 
industries. The industrial sector with the largest representation of call 
centres is financial services (44 centres or 35.8 per cent of the total), 
including distribution banking, insurance and credit cards, which was fol- 
lowed by distribution/hotel/restaurants (24 centres or 19.5 per cent) and 
manufacturing (21 centres or 17.1 per cent). The surveyed companies were 
operating 2.1 call centres on average, and 62.6 per cent of them have only 
one call centre. Fifteen per cent of the companies were running more than 


Table 5.1 Overview of call centres in the survey 


Categories Frequency (%) 
Employment size Less than 30 employees 42 (34.1) 
(n=123) 30-99 employees 38 (30.9) 
100-499 employees 31 (25.2) 
500 employees and above 12 (9.8) 
Establishment year 1995 and before 14 (15.7) 
(n=89) Between 1996 and 1999 23 (25.8) 
2000 and after 52 (58.4) 
Industrial sector Manufacturing 21 (17.1) 
(n=123) Distribution, hotel, restaurants 24 (19.5) 
Telecommunications and transport 12 (9.8) 
Finance and insurance 44 (35.8) 
Private service, media, entertainment 13 (10.6) 
Public service and government 9 (8.3) 
Number of call centres One 77 (62.6) 
(n=123) Two or three 27 (22.0) 
Four and above 19 (15.4) 
Type of call centre In-house centre 89 (72.4) 


(n=123) Subcontractor 34 (27.6) 
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three call centres, and four firms (two each in telecommunications service 
and financial services) have more than 10 call centres. Seventy-four per 
cent of call centres were in-house operations, while 27.6 per cent were out- 
sourced to subcontractors specialised in call centre operation services. The 
sectors of telecommunications service (75.0 per cent), public service (55.6 
per cent), and manufacturing (42.9 per cent) have a higher use of outside 
subcontractors than other industries. 

From Table 5.2, over 90 per cent of call centres in the survey locate 
their operational focus on in-bound call service, while 12 call centres 
(9.9% of the total) provide more outbound call services than inbound call 
services. The outbound service-based call centres mainly comprised finan- 
cial (six) and manufacturing (three) sectors. Almost two-thirds (66.1 per 
cent) of call centres assume customer service, handling billing or service 
inquiries, as the most significant function of their business. The number of 
installed work stations at call centres ranged from four to 4,900 and the 
average was 213.9 units. The number of active work stations was between 
four and 4,800, and the average was 190.9 units. Fifty-one per cent of call 
centres have a daily operating schedule for customer service representa- 
tives to provide call services for between ten and 19 hours per day, while 
21 call centres (17.2 per cent) offer a 24 hour service. The average working 
hours of CSRs was 42.8 hours per week, and their working schedule 
ranged from 31.5 hours to 57 hours per week. 

As illustrated in Table 5.2, 75.6 per cent of call centres cover the entire 
country in service provision, while 16.3 per cent focus on particular 
provinces. Fifty-one per cent of call centres target the general mass retail 
market, while only two call centres focus exclusively on the corporate busi- 
ness market. Twenty-six and 13.8 per cent of call centres target multiple 
customer segments — the first for mass and VIP customers, and the latter 
for all types of customers, including mass, VIP and corporate business. 
The largest group of respondents (42.5 per cent) gave the highest priority 
to the fostering of customer loyalty as their business strategy. Another 
26.7 per cent focus on service differentiation by getting their staff dedic- 
ated to a particular customer segment or a particular service. During the 
last two years (2002-2003), 29.5 per cent (29 call centres) increased busi- 
ness revenue, while only 8.2 per cent (eight centres) experienced a 
decrease in operational revenue; 44.9 per cent of call centres reported that 
their total revenue was unchanged during this period. 

Table 5.3 shows that the employment size of call centres varies substan- 
tially by industry. The telecommunications and transport industries have 
the largest employment size with 723.8 persons per centre, while the 
sectors of private service, media and entertainment are the smallest, aver- 
aging only 27.3 persons per centre. The employment composition at call 
centres on average is 6.4 managers, 11.2 supervisors and 178.5 CSRs per 
centre. The relative ratios of CSRs per manager and supervisor are respec- 
tively 27.9 and 15.9, but these numbers vary by industry. Telecommunica- 
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Table 5.2 Operational characteristics of call centres 


Categories Frequency (%) 
Relative share of inbound 75% and above 69 (57.0) 
call service (n=121) Between 50 and 74% 40 (33.1) 
Below 50% 12 (9.9) 
Key contents of call service Customer service (for 
(n=112) inquiries, billing, etc) 74 (66.1) 
Operator services (e.g. 
directory assistance) 8 (7.1) 
IT help desk 7 (6.3) 
Telemarketing 6 (5.4) 
Collections (on past 
due accounts) 6 (5.4) 
Others 11 (9.8) 
Number of work stations Average number of 213.9 
(or seats) installed seats (n=119) 
Average number of 190.9 
operating seats (n=121) 
Daily operating hours of Below 10 hours 38 (31.1) 
call centre (1 =122) Between 10 and 19 hours 62 (50.9) 
20 hours and above 22 (18.0) 
Scope of call service market Local 8 (6.5) 
(n=123) Regional 20 (16.3) 
National 93 (75.6) 
International 2 (1.6) 
Target customers (n=123) General (mass market) 
customers only 63 (51.2) 
General and VIP customers 32 (26.0) 
both 
Corporate customers only 2 (1.6) 
General and corporate 9 (7.3) 
customers both 
General, VIP and corporate 17 (13.8) 
customers 
Business strategy of call Price leadership 7 (5.8) 
centres (n=120) Service differentiation 32 (26.7) 
Customer loyalty 51 (42.5) 
One-stop service bundling 16 (13.2) 
Brand identification 6 (5.0) 
Others 8 (6.7) 


tions and transport (47.1) have the largest ratio of department managers to 
CSRs. Finance and insurance (22.1) are the sectors having the highest rela- 
tive ratio of CSRs per supervisor, followed by manufacturing (18.2). 

The composition of CSRs differs between in-house and subcontracted 
call centres, in terms of employment type. Non-regular (temporary and 
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Table 5.3 Employee composition of call centres on average 


Manager Supervisor CSR Sub-total 


Manufacturing (21) 6.1 6.4 116.4 128.9 

Distribution, hotel and 4.2 9.2 140.4 153.8 
restaurants (24) 

Telecommunications and 14.0 49.8 659.9 723.8 
transport (12) 

Finance and insurance (44) 7.6 13 161.4 176.3 

Private service, media, 1.1 22 24.1 27.3 
entertainment (13) 

Public service and government (9) 4.0 7.0 70.3 81.3 

Total (123) 6.4 11.2 178.5 196.1 

Note 


Number of responding cases within the parentheses. CSR denotes customer service 
representative. 


Table 5.4 Employment type of customer service representatives 


In-house Subcontractor 
call centres call centres 
Regular employees (%) 17.1 (9.2) 92.8 (60.9) 
Non-regular employees (%) 169.3 (90.8) 59.8 (39.2) 
Temporary workers 74.5 (44.0) 13.6 (22.7) 
Part-timers 6.4 (3.8) 9.9 (16.6) 
Contracted/dispatched workers 84.8 (50.1) 34.4 (57.5) 
Self-employed/independent contractor 3.6 (2.1) 1.9 (3.2) 
Total (%) 186.5 (100) 152.5 (100) 


fixed term) employment of CSRs comprises 90.8 per cent for in-house call 
centres and 39.2 per cent at subcontractor call centres, as illustrated in 
Table 5.4. In light of the fact that subcontractor call centres are outsourced 
from the customer contact function of client companies, the employment 
of Korean call centres is ‘externalised’ to an extreme extent. When com- 
bining non-regular employees of in-house centres and all employees of 
subcontractor centres, 93 per cent of total CSRs are externalised in various 
forms of non-regular employment. Among those non-regular work pat- 
terns, indirectly employed labour, consisting of temporary agency help and 
contracted workers, comprises over 50 per cent at both in-house and sub- 
contracted centres. 

Table 5.5 summarises the requisite personal attributes of call centre 
employees as per the results of the survey questionnaire. Call centre 
employees in Korea are highly educated with 67.2 per cent of CSRs and 
85.6 per cent of managers possessing a two-year college education at the 
minimum.” The average age of CSRs and managers was respectively 27.7 
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Table 5.5 Personal attributes of call centre employees 


Customer service Manager 
representative 


Education 
High school graduates (%) 32.8 14.4 
Graduates of 2-year college (%) 38.5 20.1 
4 year college and above (%) 28.7 65.5 
Average age (years) 20.7 35.1 
Average service years Regular employees: 3.2 6.1 
Non-regular employees: 1.6 
Relative share of female employees (%) 91.0 55.1 


and 35.1 years. The average tenure of CSR was 3.2 years for regular 
employees and 1.6 years for non-regular employees. This partly reflects 
the short history of the call centre sector in Korea. As in Western coun- 
tries (Belt 2002; Mulholland 2002; Buchanan and Kock-Schulte 2000; 
Taylor and Bain 1999), the clear majority (91 per cent) of CSRs (and 55.1 
per cent of managers) are female. Moreover, 30.3 per cent of CSRs have 
prior experience of call centre work, which implies that there exists a call- 
centre labour market exemplified by CSRs’ job mobility within this sector. 
The average daily absenteeism rate at call centres was 4.6 per cent and 
yearly turn-over for CSRs in 2003 was 18.4 per cent. 


Human resource management of call centres 


As illustrated in Table 5.6, Korean call centre managers value CSRs’ 
organisational loyalty and competency rather than their short-term 
performance. This is despite their commitment to labour cost savings, the 
heavy use of non-regular labour and outsourced subcontractors. This also 
reflects the recognition of call centre management that CSRs’ interactions 
with customers are very significant for the success of corporate business, as 
pointed out by Houlihan (2002) and Frenkel et al. (1999). 

Approximately 90 per cent of call centres have HR and training depart- 
ments at the workplace level (see Table 5.6). The number of HR and 
training department staff at call centres was respectively 2.51 and 3.45 on 
average. At the call centres with those HRM-related functions, each 
member of staff of the HR and training department covers 62.2 and 45.6 
CSRs, respectively. 

In 2003, call centres hired 58.1 CSRs on average. The average selection 
rate was 35.7 per cent, about one CSR for every 2.8 applicants. Almost 
half of call centres (48.2 per cent) in the survey plan to increase the 
number of CSRs in future, which was indicative of the potential of the call 
centre industry to create jobs. Also, 30.8 per cent of call centres reported 
that they experienced some difficulty in recruiting new CSRs. 
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Table 5.6 Human resource management of call centres 


HRM staff Average number of HR department staff 2.51 (n=99) 


Average number of training department staff 3.45 (n=99) 
Characteristics Focus on (1) labour cost saving — (7) 5.16 (n=100) 
of HRM organisational loyalty 

Staffing by (1) external recruitment —> (7) 5.34 (n=98) 

internal development 

Relying on (1) non-regular labour > (7) 4.13 (n=98) 


regular employment 
Emphasis on (1) short-term performance > (7) 4.82 (n=97) 
long-run competency-building 


Note 
Characteristics of HRM are measured by 7-point scale. 


In recruiting new CSRs, the most common method was through Inter- 
net job posting (60.4 per cent), followed by private employment services 
(18.8 per cent) and personal referral of existing call centre employees (14.9 
per cent). The fact that public employment service channels were hardly 
used indicates that public job-matching infrastructure for the industry is 
not well-developed and that management takes responsibility for recruit- 
ing new CSRs without any policy assistance. 

Over 50 per cent of call centre managers regarded job applicants’ atti- 
tude and team spirit as the most important element of selection criteria 
(see Table 5.7). Traditional human relations-oriented criteria were con- 
sidered to be the primary factor in selecting new CSRs, which was consis- 
tent with call centre managers emphasis on HRM policy to foster team 
spirit and employee loyalty. On average, call centres used 2.54 testing tools 
to examine CSR applicants. The majority of call centres made use of inter- 
view tests (99.2 per cent) and curriculum vitae review (96.6 per cent) for 
selecting new CSRs, with approximately 40 per cent also adopting a simu- 
lation test of job ability. In 2003, call centres spent approximately US$110 
on recruitment costs for each new CSR. 

As summarised in Table 5.8, the length of entry-level training for new 
CSRs was 20 days on average. While 42.5 per cent of call centres offered 
initial training of ten days or less, over 30 per cent provided training for 
over 20 days. Transportation and public power utilities, in particular, made 
the largest investment in initial training (34.8 days and 33.5 days). At the 
other end of the spectrum, private service, media and entertainment pro- 
vided only 11.8 days of entry-level training. This wide variation of initial 
training by industry can be explained by the degree of call service com- 
plexity. Overall, entry-level training cost call centres about US$2,617 per 
employee in 2003. 

Call centre managers estimated that it took about 11.7 weeks for CSRs 
to become proficient in their jobs. While the finance sector, including 
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Table 5.7 Selection of customer service representatives (CSR) 


Categories Frequency (%) 
Recruiting channel Personal referral of call centre 15 (14.9) 
for hiring new CSRs employees 
(n=101) Job opening notice by media 2 (2.0) 
Job opening notice by Internet 61 (60.4) 
School employment service office 2 (2.0) 
Public employment service agency 2 (2.0) 
Private employment service agency 19 (18.8) 
Key consideration of Job skills and voice 22 (29.0) 
CSR selection (n=76) Call centre job experience 13 (17.1) 
Job attitude and team spirit 41 (53.9) 
Testing methods for Curriculum vitae review 115 (96.6) 
CSR selection (n=119) Interview test 118 (99.2) 
Psychometric and aptitude test 22 (18.5) 
Simulation test of job ability 47 (39.5) 
Average number of testing methods 2.54 


Table 5.8 Training of customer service representatives 


Average length of entry-level training (n=120) 20.0 days 
Average period for CSR’s job proficiency (n= 120) 11.7 weeks 
Average length of on-going training for experienced CSRs (n=116) 18.1 days 


Average frequency of training programmes by training type 


Updates on product or service information (n=116) 4.03 

Customer interaction skills (7=119) 3.71 

Interpersonal or team-building skills (7 =116) 2.86 

Stress management (n=116) 2.49 
Note 


Frequency of training programmes is measured by a five-point scale (1=none, 2=a few, 3=a 
moderate amount, 4=a lot, 5=a very great deal). 


banking and insurance, required the longest work period (14.2 weeks) for 
job proficiency, the public sector needed only 8.2 weeks. Ongoing training 
was a significant part of HRM practice at the call centres. On average, call 
centres offered 18.1 days of ongoing training per year for experienced 
CSRs. Ongoing training was mainly task-oriented, aimed towards provid- 
ing updated information of products or services and enhancing the CSRs’ 
communication skills to interact with customers. However, the provision 
of training to improve employees’ social skills and stress management was 
only moderate (see Table 5.8). 

Call centres report that CSRs on average earned US$15,846 in 2003. 
However, the pay level of CSRs varied considerably by employment type 
and industry, ranging from US$6,000 to 40,000. The average annual pay of 
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regular CSR employees was US$18,654, while that of non-regular CSRs 
was US$14,804. The annual pay of CSRs serving the public sector was the 
highest, averaging US$ 21,283, while for the manufacturing sector it was 
only US$13,842. The average pay of CSRs in the other industrial sectors 
was between US$15,406 and 16,936. The pay level of managers was 
US$35,437, more than twice as much as that of the average salary for 
CSRs. Just over 46 per cent of call centres in the survey implemented 
performance-based pay incentives, through individual commission or 
group bonuses. The fact that the average labour cost occupies 68.8 per 
cent of the total operating expenses at call centres indicates that this busi- 
ness sector is labour-intensive. 

Call centres in Korea have a ‘segmented career ladder’, evidenced by 
the limited possibilities for CSRs to get promoted to higher positions (Lee 
et al. 2005). Fifty-four per cent of surveyed call centres reported that CSRs 
can be promoted to supervisory positions, while 39.6 per cent allowed 
supervisors to advance to managerial positions. That is, only 34 per cent of 
call centres guarantee CSRs a managerial career. This implies that non- 
regular, female representatives at two-thirds of call centres were excluded 
from the opportunity of job promotion. Most call centres conducted a 
formal performance appraisal on a scheduled basis with 83.4 per cent of 
CSRs on average being assessed by regular performance evaluation, and 
76.1 per cent of call centres applied formal appraisal to all CSRs on the 
payroll. 

Most call centres operated a union-free workplace with only 8 per cent 
of in-house call centres represented by labour unions. The low unionisa- 
tion of the call centre sector can be explained by the predominance of a 
female and non-regular workforce, organisational independence from 
existing unions and management’s strong union avoidance strategies. Non- 
union employee representative bodies (17.4 per cent) and labour- 
management councils (23.4 per cent) had a presence at a minority of call 
centre workplaces. Almost 80 per cent of call centres had a grievance pro- 
cedure to resolve individual employees’ concerns. Clearly, Korean call 
centre managers prefer to deal with employees individually, as opposed to 
dealing with collective organisations. 


Work organisation of call centres 


Electronic monitoring of CSRs at work is a common feature of call centre 
operations (Batt et al. 2004). With regard to the Korean call centre survey 
results it was found that 63 per cent of an average CSRs’ work activity was 
monitored in a real-time manner (see Table 5.9). At more than two-thirds 
of call centres, supervisors listened to CSRs’ calls daily or several times 
per week. Forty-four per cent of call centres delivered the results of work 
monitoring to CSRs as supervisor feedback and coaching on-call service 
technique several times per week; 38.5 per cent undertake the process 
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Table 5.9 Work monitoring of customer service representatives (%) 


Average percentage of work activity of core employees monitored in 63.0 
a real-time manner (n=112) 

How often supervisors listen to Daily 31.9 

CSR’s calls (n=116) One to three times per week 35.4 

Once or twice per month 17.2 

Once and above per quarter 2.6 

Sporadically or not at all 12.9 

How often CSRs receive feedback Daily 14.5 

and coaching on telephone One to three times per week 43.5 

technique and service delivery from Once or twice per month 38.5 

a supervisor (n=117) Sporadically or not at all 3.4 
Purpose of work monitoring 

Substantiating disciplinary actions A little or not at all 54.4 

for CSRs (n=114) Moderate level 26.3 

A lot or a great deal 19.3 

Improving CSRs’ performance A little or not at all 9.4 

(n=116) Moderate level 19.0 

A lot or a great deal 71.6 

Identifying training needs of A little or not at all 8.1 

CSRs (n=112) Moderate level 26.8 

A lot or a great deal 65.2 


once or twice per month. As shown in Table 5.9, work monitoring was 
often used for improving CSRs’ performance (71.6 per cent) and identify- 
ing their training needs (65.2 per cent), rather than substantiating 
employees’ disciplinary action (19.3 per cent). 

The efficiency of work organisation at call centres was measured by 
CSRs’ call-handling time and the daily number of calls handled by them. 
The average handling time was about 2.5 minutes for inbound calls and 
almost three minutes for outbound calls. The average number of cus- 
tomers that each CSR handled per day was 105.9 inbound calls and 97.7 
outbound calls. Eight per cent of inbound calls per CSR per day were 
abandoned, while, on average, each CSR failed to contact a customer in 
43.4 per cent of outbound calls. 

Work discretion of CSRs was measured by a variety of indicators, as 
shown in Table 5.10. CSRs at the surveyed call centres had substantial dis- 
cretion over daily tasks, working tools and procedures, work pace or speed 
and over what to say to a customer. Yet, they could use little discretion in 
designing or using new technology, scheduling breaks and lunch times, 
revising work methods, handling customers’ requests or problems, and set- 
tling customers’ complaints. Another indicator of discretion at work was 
the extent of CSRs’ use of scripts. The high use of scripts, identified in 
Table 5.10, was indicative of CSRs’ standardised interaction with cus- 
tomers or little work discretion. When comparing work discretion between 
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Table 5.10 Work discretion of customer service representatives (%) 


Notatall A little Moderate Alot A great deal 


Daily tasks (n=116) 2.6 6.9 31.0 474 12.1 
Work tools, methods, 2.6 20.7 39.7 29.3 7.8 
procedure (n=116) 

Work pace or speed 3.4 11.2 36.2 41.4 7.8 
(n=116) 

Conversation with 2.6 14.8 40.0 33.9 8.7 
customers (n=115) 

Design and use of new 33.3 26.3 25.4 12.3 2.6 
technology (n=114) 

Lunch and break 12.9 30.2 31.0 20.7 5.2 
scheduling (n=116) 

Revising work methods 28.1 31.6 27.2 10.5 2.6 
(n=114) 

Handling customer 9.5, 26.7 40.5 20.7 2.6 
requests or problems 

(n=116) 

Settling customer 9.6 29.6 33.9 21.7 5.2 
complaints (n=115) 

Using script for talking 3.5 23.7 26.3 38.6 7.9 


to customer (n=114) 


in-house and subcontractor call centres, the former had more CSR discre- 
tion for every indicator compared with the latter. This implies that subcon- 
tractor call centres exert tighter labour control over CSRs than in-house 
call centres. 

Employee participation in work reorganisation is regarded as a key part 
of workplace innovation to enhance worker morale and performance (Bae 
and Kang 2003). It is, however, relatively limited at Korean call centres, as 
illustrated in Table 5.11. About 70 per cent of call centres reported some 
use of problem solving groups (that is, quality circle or process improve- 
ment teams), yet the extent of CSRs actually participating in these groups 
was only 23.8 per cent, with a wide variation (between 0.3 and 100 per 
cent) across worksites. Similarly, around two-thirds of call centres imple- 
mented a formal suggestion system for CSRs and 35.5 per cent of CSRs in 
those call centres took part in the suggestion programme. The penetration 
rate of other workplace innovation practices, in terms of the actual percent- 
age of CSRs participating in these innovative programmes, was between 
14.4 and 32.4 per cent — 14.4 per cent for flexible work arrangements, 
including job sharing, telecommuting and flexi-time, 25.8 per cent for flexi- 
ble job descriptions of multi-tasking, and 32.4 per cent for job rotations. As 
such, the limited adoption of workplace innovation implies the dominance 
of traditional bureaucratic supervision and Taylorised work design over 
service staff at Korean call centres. It should be noted that almost 70 per 
cent of call centres had a formal mechanism for gathering customer feed- 
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Table 5.11 Work reorganisation by customer service representatives (%) 


Average percentage of CSRs in quality circle or process-improvement 23.8 


teams (n=103) 

Average percentage of CSRs in flexible work arrangements (1 =105) 14.4 
Average percentage of CSRs having flexible job descriptions (n= 104) 25.8 
Average percentage of CSRs in job rotations (n=105) 32.4 
Percentage of call centres having a formal suggestion system for CSRs 65.5 
(n=116) 

Average percentage of CSRs participating in the suggestion programmes 35.5 
(n=68) 

Note 


Flexible work arrangements include job sharing, telecommuting and flexi-time. 


Table 5.12 Call centre technologies in use (%) 


Average percentage of daily customer calls completed by a VRU or 
IVR (n=102) 41.4 


Percentage of call centres regularly using the following technologies 
to interact with customers 


Email (n=118) 72.9 
Fax (n=118) 74.6 
Media blending (n=118) 27.1 
Speech recognition (n=117) 8.5 
Workflow management (n=118) 88.1 
Electronic customer relationship management (n=118) 27.1 
Voice over IP (n=118) 22.0 
Web-enablement (joint browsing, chat, instant messaging) (n=118) 39.0 
Note 


VRU and IVR respectively denote voice recognition unit and interactive voice response unit. 


back on CSRs’ call service and also performance was appraised through a 
regular customer survey. Over 50 per cent of call centres provided cus- 
tomer satisfaction data for CSRs at least once per month. This suggests that 
management at Korean call centres lays particular stress on the high quality 
of customer service under the control-driven work context. 

Recent developments in call centre technologies have produced new 
opportunities for improving customer interactions by moving from voice- 
only or telephony channels to multi-media channels, such as email, fax, 
Internet and voice over Internet protocol. This also enhances the effi- 
ciency of the work flow and job assignments. The Korean call centres sur- 
veyed introduced some advanced technologies, as shown in Table 5.12. 
Over 40 per cent of daily customer calls were completed by a voice recog- 
nition unit (VRU) or interactive voice response (IVR) without human 
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interaction. New technologies adopted for improving CSRs’ interaction 
with customers were: email (72.9 per cent), fax (74.6 per cent) and work- 
flow management (88.1 per cent). In addition, 39 per cent of call centres 
used Web-enablement, including joint browsing, chatting and instant mes- 
saging, and 27.1 per cent used media blending as well as electronic 
customer relationship management (ECRM), 22.0 per cent used voice of 
Internet protocol (VoIP) and 8.5 per cent used interactive voice recognition. 
Note that most of the new technologies (except ECRM and Web-enable- 
ment) were used more often by in-house operations than by subcontractors. 


The environmental context of call centre operations 


The majority (87.0 per cent) of call centres were located in Seoul and sub- 
urban areas, which reflects the concentration of national economic activ- 
ities around the capital region. Call centres reported that the location of 
call centres was mainly influenced by the presence of a skilled workforce 
(28.3 per cent), key customers (15.9 per cent), better infrastructure (that is, 
shops, schools, power, transport; 14.2 per cent) and the location of a 
corporate head office? or client companies. However, it should be also 
noted that 47.1 per cent of call centres, located in the Seoul area, had plans 
to move to other regions in pursuit of cheaper labour and real estate. 

From Table 5.13 it can be identified that the extent of local or regional 
public resources supportive of call centre operations was minimal. The call 
centre managers in the survey reported that they made little use of the 
public resources subsidised by local governments, such as job placement 
services, job training programmes, site location assistance, regional aid 
incentives, tax abatements and special loans or grants. This means that 
local government policies to assist this job-creating sector are either insuf- 
ficient or not properly targeted. For instance, only 7.0 per cent of CSRs at 
the surveyed call centres had participated in government-sponsored train- 
ing programmes. Moreover, management in the survey made written sug- 
gestions for the government’s active policies to implement job training and 
placement programmes for call centre employees, provide financial subsi- 
dies for call centres’ initial investment, regulate client companies’ unfair 
business practices with subcontractors and protect female service repre- 
sentatives from customers’ sexual abuse. 

Table 5.13 demonstrates that call centres were not networking within their 
local areas. Participation in regional call centre networking groups was 12.1 
per cent, call centre employer association participation was 12.9 per cent and 
membership of local industrial chambers was 3.6 per cent. In contrast, 
outside consultants were heavily used with two-thirds employing consultants 
for training programmes, whereby nearly half used consultants for quality 
management programmes and technological adoption or re-engineering. 
These data reveal that call centres were not engaging with local networks or 
utilising government subsidies but were heavy users of outside consultants. 
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Table 5.13 Environment of call centres 


% 

Reason for the current Presence of skilled workforce 28.3 
location of call centres Presence of customers important to call 15.9 
(n=113) centre business 

Low wages 1.8 

Low real estate cost 8.8 

Infrastructure (e.g. shops, schools, power, 

transport) 14.2 


Others (e.g. part of head-quarter office...) 31.0 


Extent of local or regional public resources supportive of call centre operation 
Job recruitment and A lot or a great deal 7A 


placement services Moderate level 5.1 
(n=98) A little or not at all 87.8 
Training resources or A lot or a great deal 5.0 
programmes (N=98) Moderate level 12.9 
A little or not at all 82.2 
Site location assistance A lot or a great deal 2.2 
(n=98) Moderate level 4.2 
A little or not at all 93.7 
Incentives for locating in A lot or a great deal 1.1 
targeted zones (n =98) Moderate level 3.2 
A little or not at all 95.7 
Tax abatements (n=98) A lot or a great deal 1.1 
Moderate level 3.2 
A little or not at all 95.7 
Special loans and/or A Iot or a great deal 0.0 
grants (n=98) Moderate level 2.2 
A little or not at all 97.8 
Effect of other call centres Valuable resource for recruiting qualified 10.7 
in the surrounding location CSRs 
(n=112) Constraints to recruitment and retention 5.4 
of qualified CSRs 
Little effect on recruitment or retention 83.9 
efforts 
Percentage of call centres Local call centre networking group (N=112) 12.1 
participating in outside Employer or trade association for call 12.9 
organisations or networks centres (n=112) 
Regional cross-industry association or 3.6 
chamber (7 =112) 
Percentage of call centres Training programmes (n=110) 66.4 
using outside consultants Quality management (n=106) 44.3 
Technology adoption or re-engineering 43.6 


(n=101) 
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Conclusion 


The key findings from this national survey of Korean call centres are as 
follows. First, like many Western countries, Korea has witnessed the rapid 
growth of the call centre sector which applies information and communica- 
tions technologies to the customer service operations of various industries. 
This is a very nascent industry for Korea, as almost 60 per cent of call 
centres have been established since 2000. As a result, call centres have 
become an important services and employment generating sector. 

Second, the employment relations of Korean call centres are substan- 
tially externalised, in that a number of call centres (27.6 per cent) are out- 
sourced to subcontractors and over 90 per cent of CSRs of the remaining 
in-house call centres are non-regular employees. The externalised employ- 
ment relations at call centres are not only associated with the feminisation 
of the customer service workforce, but also lead to the segmentation of job 
career ladders between non-regular or subcontractor CSRs and regular 
(managerial) employees. This also contributes to union-free labour-man- 
agement relations at Korean call centres. This is similar to the findings for 
the US call centre industry (see Srivastava and Theodore this volume), but 
different from the Swedish (Lindgren and Sederblad this volume) and 
German (Weinkopf this volume) call centre sectors. 

Third, Korean call centres are characterised by hybrid work organisa- 
tion generated as a result of management’s dual interests in cost saving 
and service quality (or customer satisfaction). In the hybrid work system, 
intense real-time work monitoring is imposed upon CSRs, while some 
degree of work discretion is also given to them. However, the hybrid work 
organisation of Korean call centres comes closer to a supervisor-driven 
electronic bureaucratic model, in light of the CSRs’ limited participation 
in workplace innovation projects (Lee et al. 2004). 

Fourth, the study indicates that very limited public resources and 
sector/local-level organisational networks exist to support the develop- 
ment of the call centre sector. This contrasts with the situation in the UK 
and Australia. The proliferation of call centres — whether in-house or sub- 
contracted — has been led by corporate management’s strategic drive to 
enhance customer relations by using advanced information and communi- 
cations technologies. However, despite the call centre sector’s great poten- 
tial for creating jobs (especially for the female workforce), the Korean 
government has made little effort to foster this sector, unlike some 
Western countries (such as the UK and Australia) and in developing coun- 
tries (such as India) where the government is an active player in attracting 
call centre operations for job creation. 

This study provides an overview of the key features of employment 
relations and labour issues in Korean call centres, by drawing upon 
national survey data. The next stage of research involves a comparison of 
business models and employment relations practices between a late- 
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developing country (Korea) and advanced Western countries through util- 
isation of the global call centre survey database. 


Notes 


1 This accounts for about 1.5 per cent of the total active workforce in the country 
(Korea Labor Institute 2005). 

2 Call centres in this survey report that 10.4 per cent of CSRs are college students 
on the active list. 

3 This survey finds that corporate head office policies also tend to have a substan- 
tial influence on the adoption of job redesign and advanced HRM practices by 
call centres. 
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6 Skill and info-service work in 
Australian call centres 


Bob Russell 


Introduction: the political economy of call centres 


Call centres have appeared sphinx like, on the terrain of the new economy 
to assume a dominant role in contemporary service delivery. There are a 
variety of reasons for this, some of which are ‘drivers’, while others are 
clearly ‘enablers’. Amongst the former, the prolonged growth and 
demands placed upon the service economy loom large. Australia, like 
other OECD countries, is now principally a service-oriented economy, 
with three-quarters of the workforce employed in a variety of business, 
personal and public services (ABS 2004a). Indeed, the service sector, 
broadly defined, has served as the great employment sponge over the last 
30 years, absorbing new entrants into the labour market (women and 
youth) as automation and offshoring have taken their toll on employment 
levels in the primary and secondary sector manufacturing industries 
(Castells 1996; Rifkin 1995). 

The production and delivery of services depend mainly upon the human 
use, manipulation and actioning of information, which can vary from 
handling simple, straightforward requests with minimum amounts of 
information exchange to more abstract and subtle forms of interpretation 
and analysis. Information, both verbal and textual, and human labour are 
the main inputs referred to in this chapter as info-service work activity, a 
term that is explored in greater detail below as being particularly 
appropriate for the study of call centres. 

The extension of the info-service economy at first relied upon massive 
infusions of labour into its ranks. Productivity tended to remain dormant 
or increase only haphazardly in these pursuits, despite the concentration 
and pooling of labour in large office complexes (Brenner 2003; Green- 
baum 1995). However, info-service work was subject to the same pressures 
that exist elsewhere in the economy, including investors’ expectations in 
the private sector and the finite nature of resources, budgets and fiscal 
constraints in public and third sector undertakings. Such pressures were to 
give way first to the waves of corporate re-engineering, and privatisation, 
followed by the popularity of business process outsourcing (BPO) and 
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public-private partnerships that became commonplace after the early 
1990s (Benner 2002; Hammer and Champy 1993; Shields and Evans 1998). 

If economising pressures were impelling a search for new forms of 
organisation and new divisions of labour, new mediums for carrying, 
storing, distributing and manipulating information rendered such reorgani- 
sations a real possibility. Workstation computing power and dense chan- 
nels of distribution, combined with revamped technologies (telephony) to 
constitute what would collectively become known as the information tech- 
nologies and these served as powerful enablers for economic change 
(Castells 2001; Bell 2001). Built as they were upon low value physical 
inputs, new knowledge-based engineering and design industries use know- 
ledge inputs to process information in order to create new knowledge- 
intensive products. Such technologies are both flexible and portable. Being 
less spatially dedicated than the technologies associated with mass indus- 
trial production, they also hastened and contributed to the new era of 
global production and competition (Dicken 2003). 

As others have noted, competition comes in various guises, incorporat- 
ing different strategies (Porter 1985). Quality and reputation, as well as 
cost competitiveness, are both important vectors of competitive strategy. 
For many, including proponents of total quality management (TQM), 
quality and cost are no longer trade-offs. In the end, it is costlier to 
produce and grapple with poor quality than it is to produce customer satis- 
faction (Deming 2000). Competitive strategy, which has assumed a new 
importance in an IT-enhanced, globalising world, has had to take on board 
both of these factors — efficiency and quality — in a simultaneous fashion 
(Korcezynski 2002). This, however, presents specific challenges and contra- 
dictions, which may be more easily glossed over, or at least delayed, in 
manufacturing than in info-service work environments.! 

Each of the aforementioned factors — the quest for productivity 
improvement in the service sector, the availability of new information 
technologies and the growth of multi-dimensional forms of global 
competition — has promoted the development of customer contact centres 
as a format for the rationalisation of info-service work. Thus, call centres 
usually entail a concentration of labour. As in the financial sector, 
although by no means restricted to it, branch offices and face-to-face 
encounters are replaced by over-the-phone, voice-to-voice encounters, 
which can be more tightly scripted, and controlled through standardised 
training in designated processes. Smaller, over-the-counter offices and 
service centres tend to give way to larger call centres in the process. 

Economising on info-service labour takes place in various ways. Con- 
centration of work activity is conducive to savings in rents and property 
taxes, as is the spatial flexibility and locational options that are presented 
by call centre organisation (Burgess and Connell 2004). Furthermore, the 
clustering of such work in spatial nodes encourages the development of 
specialised labour pools, as well as an economising on, and in some cases 
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externalisation, of training costs. Concentration of employment in larger 
facilities also brings with it possibilities for tighter surveillance and control 
over labour through the automation of certain aspects of the work, such as 
the delivery of customers to workers via automated call distribution 
queues and interactive voice recognition technologies. This equates to 
greater numbers of transactions per hour and per day. The adoption of 
such technologies, while encouraging and hastening employment concen- 
tration, also favours a tighter regulation over the content of info-service 
work, or what now passes for quality control. 

Finally, a relative concentration of employment in individual work- 
sites can also coincide with the dispersal of employment across global 
urban and rural settings to take advantage of lower labour costs in 
particular locales. Such diffusion was first noticeable with the establish- 
ment of new greenfield sites within particular regions of national 
economies. This occurred in developments in northern England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, as well as in rural areas of America, Canada and Aus- 
tralia (Nebraska, New Brunswick and Tasmania) (Richardson et al. 2000; 
Richardson and Belt 2001). Recently, the net has been cast much wider, 
with the outsourcing of customer contact work to cities in India, (Banga- 
lore, Delhi), the Philippines (Manila) and other impoverished areas, 
where labour costs are a fraction of those pertaining in Australia (As- 
Saber et al. 2004; Callcentres.net 2004; Taylor and Bain 2004, and in this 
volume).? 

Placing these tendencies in context, while drawing an historical analogy, 
the precedent that would most likely come to mind is the transition from 
cottage or handicraft forms of material production to factories and finally 
to mechanised factory regimes (Marx 1971). In this case, the transition 
would cover the movement from small multi-functional offices to large 
back office operations and finally to the contact centre, which combines 
both front and back office tasks. Like many analogies, however, this one 
can be overdone and is imperfect. A major issue in the analysis of info- 
service work is exactly how closely such activity emulates or diverges from 
the industrial model of work and job design. In other words, what types of 
jobs are being generated and what type of jobs can be created in info- 
service work? Is there a difference and, if so, what are its determinants? 
These issues form the central concerns of this chapter, with the discussion 
being largely confined to call centre development in Australia. 


Call centres in Australia 


The issues discussed in this chapter thus far are beginning to be addressed 
in Australia and elsewhere and have been prompted by two factors. First, 
the overall growth in info-service labour remains impressive, regardless of 
the particular indicators that are examined. For instance, the number of 
call centres (defined as operations with five or more seats and utilising 
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computer-driven call distribution systems) has grown from an estimated 
550 sites in 1998 to 4,000 in 2003 (Budde 2004). Employment wise this 
represents a growth rate of close to 40 per cent over the six-year period, or 
an increase of 60,000 jobs, from 160,000 to 220,000. To put this in another 
context, more people now work in Australian call centres than in each of 
the following industries: mining; textiles, apparel and footwear; printing, 
publishing and the media; food and beverage production; and finally the 
manufacturing of metal products including cars (ABS 2004b). 

Another measure of the importance of this form of organisation is the 
actual amounts of business that are transacted through contact centres. It 
is estimated that in 2003, 75 per cent of all customer contacts occurred 
through call centre venues (Budde 2004). Typical of these trends is one 
large public sector organisation that this author has studied. In this case 
76.6 per cent of its public contacts were handled through its call centre 
(1.7 million calls per year), with the remainder split between face-to-face 
(22.5 per cent) or email (0.8 per cent) contacts. Both inbound and 
outbound centres in Australia are still largely dedicated to service provi- 
sion (36 per cent of inbound activity and 43 per cent of outbound), 
although selling and related functions make up an increasing share of call 
centre business. In short, with regard to large segments of the service 
sector (banking and finance, telecommunications, IT services, business ser- 
vices), customer contact centres have become the preferred means of con- 
ducting relations with the market, just as more traditional undertakings 
such as manufacturing industry are increasingly likely to use this form of 
market mediation. 

If anything, contact centre employment growth has been even more 
rapid in several poorer countries, including India, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and South Africa. Work that entails the use of highly mobile, 
flexible technologies, and has a labour bill that routinely constitutes 
between 60 and 65 per cent of total costs, as is the case in Australia 
(Budde 2004), is an attractive candidate for global outsourcing (see Srivas- 
tava and Theodore this volume). Given this possibility, various interests, 
including the Australian Council of Trade Unions, as well as state policy 
makers, have speculated upon the possibilities of positioning Australian 
jobs within a new global division of info-service labour. Under this sce- 
nario, ‘long-term, well-paid, skilled employment opportunities’ that entail 
training, occupational development and further career pathways into e- 
commerce and customer/enterprise relationship management (ACTU n.d. 
a) would stay onshore, while presumably the less skilled routine service 
components of info-service work would be prime candidates for overseas’ 
outsourcing. 

In effect, such proposals advocate the adoption of a ‘high road’ strategy 
for the domestic info-service economy (Batt 2000; Kinnie et al. 2000a; 
Russell 2004a). This would consist of commitment to training and skill 
development, a focus on quality service delivery, appropriate salary levels 
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and conditions, access to union representation and full consultation 
around the setting of targets, performance monitoring and other issues 
affecting the quality of work life (ACTU n.d. b). While this is a laudable 
vision, at least as far as domestic developments are concerned, it still begs 
the question: are these the type of jobs that are likely to be created in the 
info-service economy? 

Three different responses to this issue can be identified in the existing 
call centre literature. First, there are those who argue that info-service 
work is bound to reproduce the now familiar models of industrial job 
design, work organisation and divisions of labour. Then there is a body of 
research that suggests info-service work is a harbinger of a brighter post- 
industrial future. Finally, a third alternative argues that info-service 
employment throws up new contradictions that are both unique to this 
form of labour and that are not anticipated in the knowledge economy 
literature. This discussion requires that the concept of info-service work 
and its implications for skill and working conditions be elaborated upon 
and this is undertaken in the following two sections. Following that, labour 
force survey results that include four Australian sites operating in different 
sectors of the economy are analysed for the insights they offer on skill 
requirements and associated opportunities in the call centre. 


Opportunity, oppression and contradiction in the call centre 


The popularity and growth of computer-enabled customer contact centres 
has spawned a number of powerful images that seek to capture the essence 
of this form of work organisation. ‘Big brother’ institutions of electronic 
surveillance (Fernie and Metcalfe 1998), electronic assembly-lines (Taylor 
and Bain 1999), battery farms (Crome 1998), customer-oriented or mass- 
customised information centres (Frenkel ef al. 1999) and quasi- 
professional, high involvement work systems (Batt 1999, 2000, 2002) are 
all metaphors that have been deployed in the analysis of call centres. Such 
images are important as they depict very different futures with respect to 
training, recognition, remuneration and opportunity for the workers who 
populate such sites. 

Simplifying matters somewhat, it is possible to distil three broad styli- 
sations that may be associated with the growth of info-service labour. 
The first would see this work firmly located within industrial modes of 
employment. This is the ‘assembly line in the head’ variant, where con- 
formity to quantitative key performance indicators inevitably leads to 
work disaggregation, intensification and process standardisation — the 
hallmarks of scientific management (Bain and Taylor 2000; Taylor and 
Bain 1999; Collin-Jacques 2004). Thus, while noting the variation that 
exists between individual workplaces, in their overview of Scottish call 
centres, Bain and Taylor flag the predominance of quantity-driven 
operations, with repetitive, routinised and stressful conditions (Bain et 
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al. 2002; Bain and Taylor 2002; Taylor and Bain 2001). The gendering of 
info-service work, the specific tasks that women perform within call 
centres and what is recognised as skill as opposed to naturalised talent 
(Callaghan and Thompson 2002; Belt et al. 2000, 2002; Belt 2004; Jenson 
1989) also follows well-established patterns established in both older 
service industries (Hockschild 1983; Martin 1991) and manufacturing 
undertakings (Parr 1990). 

In socio-technical terms (Trist et al. 1963), call centres are defined and 
driven by the operant technologies, to which CSRs are required to adapt. 
Automated distribution systems and the data gathering and monitoring 
capacities that are embedded within them limit employee autonomy with 
respect to both the pace and content of the work (Callaghan and Thomp- 
son 2001). This implies a proliferation of comparatively low skilled 
service jobs. Accordingly, the focus of info-service work is clearly on the 
latter — service — aspect of the couplet, according to those who underscore 
the industrial dimensions of the work. This is accompanied by many of 
the maladies of such employment, including high levels of stress, 
‘burnout’, ‘churn’ and general job dissatisfaction (Deery, Iverson and 
Walsh 2002). 

While such outcomes are a possibility, they are not inevitable according 
to other researchers. Indeed, the logic of service may lead in other direc- 
tions that entail modifications of standardised, Tayloristic job designs, 
allowing for more scope and discretion for employees to carry out their 
jobs (Gutek 1995). Batt (2000), for example, suggests that when business 
strategy turns towards ‘relationship management’ as opposed to short 
transactions, mass production models will be sub-optimal. Quasi- 
experimental evidence suggests that they will be outperformed by CSRs 
who are organised in self-managing work teams (Batt 1999; Batt and 
Moynihan 2004a). Thus, there are choices to be made when it comes to 
designing call centre work (Collin-Jacques 2004). High performance work 
systems (HPWS) are more likely to be used when business strategies 
privilege choice and customisation and when the market is willing to pay 
for such service. They entail a greater focus on training and coaching, 
team-centred work, group incentives and internal career structures (Batt 
2000; Kinnie et al. 2000a). This leads to an enhancement of skill levels, 
including greater reported control over the choice of tasks, tools, proce- 
dures, work pace and the timing of work breaks, which has led some to 
refer to a quasi-professionalisation (Frenkel et al. 1999) of these occupa- 
tions. This movement is given an added impetus when service and sales 
functions are combined together in one job. 

Although HPWS designs are most frequently encountered in business 
service delivery (Batt 2000; Kinnie et al. 2000b), where relationship man- 
agement is expected to have the greatest payoffs, it need not be restricted 
to this end of the market. Customisation is likely to seep further down- 
wards into the household sector, becoming a normalised expectation, 
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although the implications of this for introducing new levels of social strati- 
fication (user pay for sharply different grades of service) have largely been 
ignored in these analyses. Multi-skilling, in which agents are able to 
provide service to a number of different market sectors (household, busi- 
ness) depending upon demand, is another possibility. Finally, the tendency 
to combine service and sales roles in each position is likely to entail skill 
enhancement. In each instance, the possibilities for skilled, quality job cre- 
ation are there to be realised (Herzenberg et al. 1998). 

The application of socio-technical theory to call centres in the HPWS 
literature raises a number of important issues. Work designs may be 
selected and they may give precedence to informational skills over service 
functions. In this case, technology is used to enable rather than to control 
and quality service is traceable back to skilled, knowledge workers. A 
growing emphasis on quality, such as is found in TQM-inspired discourses, 
may then auger well for skill enhancement in customer contact work, espe- 
cially if this is related to superior performance. By implication then, at 
least some sectors of customer service work are prime candidates for 
employment upgrading. 

This assumes, however, that criteria other than economising efficiency 
will be brought to bear on job design. Apart from some public and third- 
sector activity, the scope for challenging this logic through more humanis- 
tic job designs is probably very limited. Thus, from the episodic evidence 
that is available, there seem to be as many examples of organisations 
moving away from limited employee autonomy to greater levels of control 
as in the opposite direction (Batt 1999; Russell 2004b). Furthermore, 
quantification and standardisation is invited by the technology itself. As 
call centre technology assumes largely invariant forms, its role in structur- 
ing work processes should not be underestimated. As much of the data on 
HPWS is provided through managerial surveys it may be prone to under- 
estimating the constraining role of current technologies while lending 
greater significance to work teams and the other trappings of HPWS than 
is actually merited. Managers may be disposed to overemphasise the posit- 
ive and unique features of their organisations. Given the technological 
infrastructure of the call centre, it may well be that workers experience the 
attributes of HPWS in a less enthusiastic light than either managers or 
researchers. This is not to imply that skill enhancement and greater job 
discretion are not positive goods, or that technologies have to be designed 
to control their users. Rather, it is to suggest that HPWS may not have 
sunk very deep roots into the info-service work environment. Given the 
common technologies of the call centre, it remains an open question as to 
whether the constituents of HPWS are more superficial than real for those 
who do the work. 

Somewhere between the ‘trapped in the past’ and the post-industrial 
possibilities of the near future is a third alternative, which emphasises the 
unique contradictions that are produced in the call centre. This follows 
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from the presence of competing demands and the logics they give rise to. 
On the one hand, service delivery is subject to the same norms as any 
other production process in a capitalist market economy. Cost minimisa- 
tion, product (in this case service/sales) turnover and value accretion 
favour production regimes of high managerial control. This includes a pre- 
scriptive division of labour, process standardisation such as scripting and 
tight supervision in the form of monitoring. But alongside these features 
are the novel aspects of over-the-phone, computer-aided service work, 
which give rise to other expectations. Info-service work entails both the 
production/retrieval and dissemination of information and the immediacy 
of working on (behalf of) clients. It combines production and service in 
one instant. It also brings a third party, a public, directly into the process. 
This gives vent to a number of contradictions that revolve around the pro- 
duction of info-service labour. 

Employers bring efficiency norms to the table, while clients bring 
service expectations that can only partially be fulfilled through the former. 
The CSR is charged with mediating these dual expectations or logics (Kor- 
ezynski 2001), with or without the autonomy that may be required to 
accomplish this feat. In more familiar terms, this is what lies at the back of 
the competing demands for meeting both quantifiable production and 
qualitative service targets. One means to this end is through the provision 
of ‘rationalised emotional labour’ (Hockschild 1983; Korczynski 2001), 
another contradiction in terms, which CSRs confront on a daily basis. This 
entails both self-management of one’s emotions and management of ‘the 
other’ (i.e. client). But such management takes place against the backdrop 
of rising expectations on the part of the public, encouraged by contempor- 
ary discourses that privilege the consumer and her rights. This leads Kor- 
czynski (2002) to refer to the ‘pleasures and pain’ of doing customer 
service work, or what some refer to as the phenomenon of ‘loving the 
work and hating the job’. In this dynamic the satisfaction of providing 
helpful service confronts the realities of process rationalisation on the one 
hand, and the rising expectations of the consumer society on the other. At 
the micro-level this is a potentially explosive situation that is manifested in 
public disenchantment with unfulfilled service expectations, employee dis- 
satisfaction, recrimination and abuse. Thus, added to the frictions between 
employer and worker is another dimension, of working both for and on 
the customer, ‘our friend, the enemy’, a source of both pleasure and pain 
for info-service workers. It is no wonder then that behind the impressive 
socio-technical system of the call centre lies a fragile social order that 
encompasses potentially conflicting demands and expectations. 

This rich complexity of info-service work is not fully captured in either 
industrial analogies or post-industrial HPWS approaches. Rather, info- 
service labour calls for both discretion in order to satisfy client needs and 
process standardisation in order to fulfil the budgetary targets of employ- 
ing organisations. The former requires more highly skilled autonomous 
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workers, while the latter implies a deskilling logic. In the remainder of the 
chapter these competing dynamics are analysed in the context of four 
quite different customer contact centres. 


Skill in info-service work 


Given that call centres first and foremost represent a process for the pro- 
duction, treatment and delivery of information, and only, in some instances 
(e.g. outsourcing) an industry in its own right, a range of skill expectations 
may be in effect across different centres. Useful for the purposes of under- 
standing skill in this type of work environment is the term that has been 
employed so far in this chapter, namely info-service labour. Taking this 
concept literally provides us with the two main dimensions of this type of 
employment — information work and service delivery. In part, the skill 
demands of client contact work depend upon how information work and 
service labour are combined into one job function. The former entails the 
collection/retrieval and interpretation of information to create results for a 
client/user. The product provided by the CSR invariably includes informa- 
tion that is provided to the caller. It may also include a tangible service, 
such as processing an insurance claim or sending a tradesperson to a resi- 
dence. Finally, info-service work may entail the production of additional 
new information on a public and its relationship with the employing organi- 
sation. This is usually stored for future encounters. In the process, informa- 
tion is passed back and forth between CSR and client. Over each job cycle, 
information obtained through past or current interactions is acted upon to 
create outcomes that will also involve a new information component. Thus, 
production and consumption are partly overlapping and partially distinct as 
signified by the division of the job cycle into different segments such as 
‘prep time’, ‘talk time’ and ‘wrap time’. 

As in the case of other service functions, there are also intangible out- 
comes; information is partially consumed in the over-the-phone encounter, 
and of necessity it may be tailored to varying degrees to meet the needs of 
the individual client. In these respects, a service function is omnipresent in 
all call centre work. When the service and servitude dimension of the work 
is primary, the flow of information is principally from the customer to the 
CSR for actioning: ‘please give me my current bank balance’; ‘book me a 
one-way ticket on Friday ...’; ‘discontinue my phone service beginning on 

2; etc. On the other hand, when information exchanges are more 
complex, involving two-way flows, greater interpretive labour including 
interaction with both clients and databases, as well as the processing of 
information, may demand greater skill utilisation. This will often be 
reflected in a longer job cycle as well as greater agent discretion and less 
process standardisation. 

Job complexity in the call centre can then be viewed as a function of a 
number of factors. The intricacy or amount of information that inheres to 
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the purchase and/or use of a product, service or public good is one 
consideration. For example, the amounts of information that are required 
to purchase and ‘consume’ an airline ticket will likely be of a different 
order of magnitude than that which is required to debug a malfunctioning 
software program. Increasingly, goods and services that have a small 
information component are the subject of self-servicing through on-line 
web ‘encounters’ and interactive voice technologies that don’t necessarily 
involve a human agent. More complex services that contain a high informa- 
tion component and greater amounts of interpretive effort will continue to 
involve the labour of intermediaries in contact centres. Product/service 
complexity, in turn, is partly a function of how producers choose to bundle 
what they offer and the legal conditions that are attached to operation. 
Providers may be torn between a customisation strategy of multiple pack- 
ages and options on the one hand with a higher informational content, and 
the economies of standardised processes and a lower informational order- 
ing, on the other hand. With respect to the legal environment of info- 
service provision, recent provider disclosure laws, as well as ‘duty of care’ 
considerations, are likely to add to the informational content of provision. 

Up to this point, it is mainly the skill demands of call centre work that 
have been considered. The other aspect that must be taken into account 
when assessing the skill profile of info-service work is the qualifications 
and expectations that workers bring with them to the job. This takes us 
into the realm of the human resource management function and specifi- 
cally recruitment. How closely do managers attempt to match qualifica- 
tions with the skill demands of the work? Prima facie, it would seem as 
though the matching of individuals to the job was a major consideration, 
with many centres employing multi-stage interviewing and vetting proce- 
dures, prior to substantial investments in training (Callaghan and Thomp- 
son 2002; Thompson et al. 2004). Yet quitting and exit rates speak to a 
different reality, where the fit between job expectations and job character- 
istics is less than ideal. 

This raises different possibilities. One is that HR managers adopt what 
has been termed a sacrificial strategy (Wallace et al. 2000), but which is 
probably better understood as cynical HR. Here, a self-replenishing 
labour pool, often of young people, is continually available, while training 
and skill sets are kept to a minimum. This is the ‘Mcdonaldisation’ variant 
(Ritzer 2000) of info-service work. The expectation on the part of man- 
agers and workers is that job attachment will be instrumental and short 
term. As a strategy, this would only align with call centres that are at the 
service rather than informational end of the spectrum, as well as with a 
flush labour market. It would not auger well with more complex interac- 
tional work, which is likely to place more stringent demands upon local 
labour markets.* A more interesting issue concerns the question of recruit- 
ment when there is a mix of informational and service features, a problem 
to which we return in the following sections. 
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In this section results pertaining to the skill demands of info-service work 
in call centres are presented. The findings are based upon a workforce 
survey conducted at four contact centres in the financial services, utilities, 
state licensing and transportation sectors. For ease of reference the 
research sites are referred to as Pensions, Powerco, Government services 
and Destinations, respectively. A total of 220 surveys were completed from 
amongst the participating organisations, which ranged in size from 40 
CSRs to over 150. While hardly definitive of all call centres in Australia, as 
described below, these sites are by no means atypical of the call centre 
work environment. As such the findings offer intriguing previews into how 
CSRs evaluate the skill requirements of their work. They also let us 
specify the determinants of such assessments. Thus, an important aim of 
the study is to determine how agents perceive the skill demands of their 
work and to analyse factors that may influence such evaluations. 

The survey was supplemented by extensive field observation at each 
centre on the part of the author. Typically, this entailed a series of visits in 
which the researcher would conduct side-by-side listening with designated 
members of the workforce, followed by additional debriefing questions. In 
addition, one or more open-ended interviews were conducted with each 
call centre manager, as well as with team leaders, and at some centres, the 
trainers. These sessions provided a sense of context, history and further 
clarification for the responses that the survey was generating. 

Each of the centres employed similar technologies, including automated 
call distribution systems and visible neon signage boards that provided 
real-time information on call volumes, queues and the quality of service as 
measured by waiting times. ‘Drop down’ call technology had not been 
adopted at these centres, which meant that agents still had to ‘pick up’ the 
call. Thus, it is possible to hold technology constant as a variable, while 
analysing the impact of other factors in the organisation of work on job 
skill. 

At three of the four centres, CSRs were dedicated to specific products. 
The transportation centre exhibited the simplest structure, where all 70- 
odd agents did exactly the same thing in providing the public with 
information on urban transit schedules. Here, the product was informa- 
tional only, but it did not entail the retrieval or storage of information on 
particular users. Typical calls were of a short duration and involved the 
use of only one software program, a location finder. Consequently, train- 
ing periods were also atypically short, entailing only one week, followed 
by another week of side-by-side instruction. Employees held a trainee des- 
ignation for one month, after which they graduated to part-time, casual 
status. This centre employed many university students who would typically 
put in a 12 to 15 hour work week as a CSR. 

At the financial services and utilities call centres CSRs worked in desig- 
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nated product teams/areas. In the case of the former, specialisation was by 
superannuation fund; employees were assigned to different industry funds 
in either an inbound customer service or outbound customer information 
role. Training periods here were twice as long as at the transportation 
centre (two weeks), but ongoing training in new product knowledge and 
legal requirements was also a feature of this centre. At the time of the 
study, moves were afoot to establish more responsible work teams that 
were assigned certain self-managing functions. For example, teams were 
given control over the rostering of their breaks, while team meetings were 
chaired by members on a rotating basis, at venues of their choice. In spite 
of this devolution, no thought was given to abolishing the team leader 
positions at this company. 

Similar structures were in place at the utility company, where, with one 
exception, agents worked in teams that specialised in either electricity or 
natural gas service. Intake training at this centre took up to eight weeks 
and was equally divided between classroom and on-the-job instruction.® A 
notable feature of work at this centre was the high percentage of calls that 
required negotiation with the residential clients over accounts in arrears 
and the establishment of repayment schedules. It was estimated that up to 
half of all calls received involved an element of negotiation, which in turn 
may have accounted for the longer training periods. 

The state licensing call centre differed from the above in one potentially 
significant feature. Work teams, which had once been assigned to specific 
functions and services, such as vehicle or marine registration, or personal 
licences, were now multi-skilled to undertake any of the functions the call 
centre provided. Standard intake training periods of four weeks were in 
effect at this centre, combining a mix of classroom and on-the-job buddy- 
ing. As at the financial centre, heed was also being paid to the creation of 
greater levels of team self-management. Teams selected their own ‘cap- 
tains’, set their own agendas at the fortnightly meetings and at the time of 
the study were working on a new rostering plan that would be presented 
to management as a fait accompli. 

With the exception of the transportation centre, work at the other loca- 
tions appeared to be ‘multi-layered’. That is, it involved a range of ques- 
tions of varying complexity from the centres’ respective publics, entailed 
familiarity with a host of products or services, and utilised different soft- 
ware programs or databases. The two public sector centres did not employ 
any casual staff, while the financial centre had a mix of permanent and 
casual employees and the transportation centre consisted almost entirely 
of a casual workforce. Although each of the centres engaged in call moni- 
toring practices, workers at each of the centres, apart from Destinations, 
could elect the mode of monitoring (silent versus side-by-side) that they 
were subject to. Apart from Pensions, we see little of the market segmen- 
tation strategies that have been detected in other operations (Batt 2000; 
Kinnie et al. 2000b), but which may be particularly suitable to the financial 
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sector or other quarters (e.g. Telco’s), where it is possible to stratify 
amongst households and between residential, small business and large 
business users. At Pensions, in addition to teams being assigned to specific 
industry pension funds, one outbound team was dedicated solely to 
working with employers to gather information, run campaigns and retain 
corporate membership. At Government services and to a lesser extent at 
Powerco, initiatives in multi-skilling at team level had been undertaken. 
Elements of self-management were also in effect at Pensions and Govern- 
ment services. 

A summary of the salient differences in the centres is presented in 
Table 6.1, which shows interesting variation along a number of the fea- 
tures discussed above. In the next section, we examine the effects of these 
policies on skill development amongst CSRs. 


Skill in the call centre 


Three questions in the survey related directly to the skill level CSRs con- 
sidered they were called upon to exercise in their work. Table 6.2 displays 
the questions and the results by call centre. Regardless of the centre, large 
proportions of the sample disagree with the statement that their current 
positions are the most skilled jobs they have ever held. Moreover, at three 
of the centres approximately two-thirds disagree that their jobs are making 
use of their education and experience, while at the fourth centre, Destina- 
tions, the overwhelming majority cite a mismatch between the qualifica- 
tions they bring to the job and the requirements of the work. As indicated, 
this is the one finding that is statistically significant. This should not come 
as a particular surprise, given that this centre employs mainly university 
students and takes relatively simple queries from the public. 

The findings at the other three centres and the discrepancies between 
people and the jobs they hold are a more startling finding. This may or 
may not translate into job dissatisfaction. Thus, opinion is more evenly 
split over satisfaction with the opportunities that the work provides to use 
skills. Between a third and half of respondents at Pensions, Powerco and 
Government services are satisfied with opportunities to use their skills. Not 
surprisingly, survey respondents at Destinations exhibit lower levels of sat- 
isfaction in this regard as well. As anticipated, the one call centre that 
combines a comparatively highly educated labour force with relatively 
simple service functions is an outlier along the skill indicators that are used 
in this study. However, it is still the case that at the remaining centres the 
majority disagree that their current jobs are the most skilled ones they 
have held, or that the jobs are making optimum use of individual cap- 
abilities. Outside of Destinations, views are more evenly divided on satis- 
faction with opportunities to use skills in the call centre. 

As suggested above, perceptions of the skill content of call centre jobs 
may be hypothesised as being a function of the relationships between 
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Table 6.2 Skill perceptions of CSRs (%) (n=220) 


Companies 


Destinations Pensions Gov’t Powerco Total 
services 


‘This is the Agree 24.0 22.9 30.3 29.4 27.8 
most skilled job (6) (8) (10) (35) (59) 
I have ever held’ Unsure 12.0 5.7 0 12.6 9.4 
(3) (2) (0) (15) (20) 
Disagree 64.0 71.4 69.7 58.0 62.7 
(16) (25) (23) (69) (133) 
‘Job makes use Agree 0 31.4 21.2 27.1 23.7 
of my education (0) (11) (7) (32) (50) 
and experience” Unsure 4.0 8.6 12.1 7.6 8.1 
(1) (3) (4) (9) (17) 
Disagree 96.0 60.0 66.7 65.3 68.2 
(24) (21) (22) (77) (144) 
‘Satisfied with Agree 24.0 50.0 48.5 35.0 38.3 
opportunities to (6) (17) (16) (41) (80) 
make use of my Unsure 28.0 14.7 12.1 24.8 21.5 
skills’ (7) (5) (4) (29) (45) 
Disagree 48.0 35.3 39.4 40.2 40.2 
(12) (12) (13) (47) (84) 


Note 
a Cramers V=0.17, *p=0.06. 


three sets of factors: the characteristics and qualifications that an indi- 
vidual brings to a job; the relationship between the job holder and the 
socio-technical operating system that she uses, or what is more commonly 
referred to as the labour process; and the social design of the job, which is 
often reflected in the HR paradigm the organisation subscribes to. 

In the following we first examine the bivariate relationships between 
these factors and reported skill. These results are presented in Table 6.3. 
As can be seen, older workers (over the age of 46) and those who have 
longer employment seniority with the organisation (three or more years) 
are significantly more likely to say that they are making use of their educa- 
tion and experience in their work and to express satisfaction with the 
opportunities the work presents for utilising skills. On the other hand, 
there is also a strong negative correlation between level of education and 
evaluation of the skill demands of the work, as well as a moderately negat- 
ive correlation between educational attainment and satisfaction with 
opportunities afforded by the work. While high school graduates are 
evenly divided over whether the work makes use of their qualifications 
and are more satisfied than not with opportunity, this quickly tails off for 
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workers with more education. Previous call centre experience and gender 
are unrelated to the evaluations CSRs make concerning the skill demands 
of their work or their satisfaction with the match between qualifications 
and job requirements, although women are significantly more likely to 
consider their current positions to be the most skilled jobs that they have 
held to date (not shown). 

Several variables relating to HR policy were examined as part of the 
study. The literature which promotes high performance work systems is 
especially enthusiastic about the difference the adoption of such practices 
can make to employee attitudes and performance. The aspects of HR that 
were focused upon in this study include aspects of both initial and ongoing 
training activity, including its frequency and modalities, the utilisation and 
perceptions of ‘coaching’ in the employment relation, the scheduling and 
agendas of work team meetings, the use of job rotation that entails off- 
phone work, and the regular occurrence and perception of performance 
competitions in the workplace. 

As indicated in Table 6.3 several of the bivariate relationships between 
making use of education and experience on the job, and satisfaction with 
the opportunities to make use of skills are correlated with HR practices in 
the workplace. Although the amount of training that one receives does not 
have an immediate impact on skill perceptions, the mode of delivery does 
when it comes to assessing whether the job makes use of one’s education 
and experience (although not satisfaction with opportunity). Clearly, class- 
room based training that makes use of qualified instructors is related to 
CSR skill evaluation, as is the ability to voluntarily access additional train- 
ing. In particular, the quality of additional training displays a strong associ- 
ation with the first skill measure of making use of education/experience. 

Regular participation in team meetings also bears a substantial relation- 
ship with the use of skill and satisfaction with opportunities to use skills, 
although the content of such meetings and control of the agenda does not 
figure into the skill assessments that were made. Participation in special 
off-line projects and especially those that involve organisational or process 
changes enhance self-reported skill estimates. Finally, a positive attitude 
towards organised workplace competitions over key performance indic- 
ators (KPIs), towards personal KPIs and towards the practice of coaching 
is related to more affirmative evaluations of the skill indicators used in this 
study. On the other hand, call monitoring is not related to respondent 
evaluations on the use of education/experience, while those who have 
more negative impressions of call monitoring are also more likely to dis- 
agree that info-service work presents opportunities to make use of their 
skills. 

The list of labour process variables that are related to positive skill 
assessments by workers in a significant fashion is somewhat shorter. Rou- 
tinisation, job variety and, lastly, the number of computer programs used 
on the job are related to CSR judgements as to whether they are utilising 
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Table 6.3 Bivariate correlations with skill perceptions (Gamma coefficients N= 


211) 

Independent variables Job makes Satisfied 
use of my with 
education opportunities 

to make use 
of my skills 

Employee attributes 

Age 0.34** 0.19** 
Gender ns ns 
Education —O0.41**** — —0.26*** 
Time with organisation 0.21** 0.16** 
Previous call centre experience ns ns 

Job attributes 

Work variety 0.34** 0.41*** 
Routinisation —0.35** = 05554" 
Choose speed ns 0.16* 
Work intensity ns ns 
Inadequate staffing ns ns 
Confronted with difficult customers ns ns 
Read from a script ns ns 
Responsible for follow-up work ns 0.19* 
No. of software programs used O25** ns 
HR attributes 
Initial training time ns ns 
Use of designated trainers 0.25* ns 
Frequency of additional training ns ns 
Use of trainers in additional training O.55**** ns 
Volunteer for additional training 0.22* 0.23** 
Attendance at team meetings 0.53*** 0.26* 
Team meetings provide opportunity for real input ns 0.277** 
Involvement in special off-line projects 0.32** 0:237* 
Importance of KPIs 0.25** O3 TEER 
Positive attitude to performance competitions 0.34** 0.37*** 
Positive attitude to coaching 0.28* 0.29** 
Objects to monitoring ns =(0,29** 
Note 


their education and training in ways that are commensurate with expecta- 
tions. If the work is viewed as routine and lacking in variety, skill assess- 
ments are correspondingly diminished as evidenced by the negative 
correlation. Workers who need to use more as compared with fewer soft- 
ware programs view their jobs as more challenging. 

As for satisfaction with the opportunities to use one’s skill on the job, 
the amounts of variety and the levels of routinisation still feature as the 
most important considerations. Software knowledge has little to do with 
satisfaction, while ability to influence the pace of one’s work and respons- 
ibility for post-call work and longer job cycles are positively related to sat- 
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isfaction with opportunities to utilise skill. That only a few variables are 
significantly related to evaluations as to whether potential is being realised 
is perhaps indicative of the tight constraints on the work and the limited 
possibilities that inhere to altering it with existent technological packages. 
That other labour process variables become more important when 
workers assess the actual opportunities they have to use their skills in the 
work, as opposed to whether they are making use of the skills they bring 
to the job, may speak to the diminished expectations and inurement that 
come with time spent in the call centre. 

It is also worth noting that the labour market intentions of these 
workers is strongly related to the match or mismatch that is presented 
between the job, what the worker brings to it, and the expectations that 
are created once in it. Workers who consider that the job makes use of 
their education and experience and who are satisfied with the opportun- 
ities posed by the work are likely to stay put. Those who think otherwise 
are likely to move on. Dissatisfaction with ability to use education on the 
job and with opportunities to make use of skills accounts for the intentions 
to exit that many workers expressed in the survey. 

The question of matching workers to jobs also stands out in the multi- 
variate analysis, which is presented in Table 6.4. In this table, the variables 
which showed the most promise (i.e. strongest bivariate relationships) with 
the two indicators of skill are entered into regression equations. As in the 
preceding table, the first model takes as its indicator of skill the job’s 
demands on the use of one’s education and experience. In the second 
model, satisfaction with the opportunities to use one’s skills in the job (as 
defined by the respondent) is taken as the dependent attribute of skill. 

As Table 6.4 suggests, the most important predictor of using education 
and experience in call centre work is current educational attainment. 
Those with some university experience or those with higher educational 
qualifications are significantly more likely to discount their work and its 
capacity to make full use of their qualifications. At Destinations, where a 
highly educated workforce is matched with the least demanding jobs 
amongst the different centres in this study, the relationship between 
human capital and required skill perceptions is the most transparent and 
unsurprising. It could readily be argued that this centre is an outlier in 
terms of skill requirements (i.e. relatively low) and the human capital that 
employees bring to the job (i.e. relatively high). A logical extension of the 
analysis would omit this site from the model, in order to ascertain whether 
educational attainment still has a negative impact on skill evaluations at 
the other centres where the work is more complex. Omitting Destinations 
from the analysis (not shown in Table 6.4) does not alter the relationship 
between education attainment and abilities to use knowledge on the job. 
The relationship remains negative and significant for those with some uni- 
versity or higher educational qualifications. 

The other variables that have a significant positive impact on abilities to 
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Table 6.4 Regression equations for skill indicators 


Model 1 — Make use of education in my job 


B Stderror Beta Sig 

Age (Dummy var) 

18-24 =0:155 0.199 —0.060 0.437 

35-45 —0.053 0.181 —0.022 0.770 

46+ 0.108 0.217 0.037 0.621 
Education (Dummy var) 

Some high school —0.848 0.975 —0.298 0.386 

High school grad —1.436 0.966 —0.572 0.139 

Some college —1.536 1.004 —0.350 0.128 

College grad —1.415 0.968 —0.560 0.146 

Some uni —1.828 0.976 —0.569 0.063 

University grad —2.015 0.981 —0.616 0.041 

Some post-grad —1.846 1.077 —0.239 0.088 

Post-grad completed —2.103 1.192 —1.764 0.80 
Use of job trainers 0.047 0.145 0.022 0.748 
Received additional training 0.103 0.232 0.032 0.658 
Use of job trainers in additional 

training 0.199 0.167 0.090 0.236 
Participation in off-phone projects 0.137 0.167 0.060 0.413 
Participation in organisation/process 

change 0.472 0.262 0.128 0.074 
Participation in team meetings —0.063 0.260 —0.020 0.808 
Enjoys work team competitions 0.298 0.154 0.130 0.055 
Volunteer to take additional training 0.062 0.077 0.053 0.427 
Job is routine —0.074 0.090 —0.055 0.410 
KPIs are important 0.103 0.094 0.072 0.274 
Use 1-3 computer programs —0.233 0.260 —0.103 0.371 
Use 4-6 computer programs —0.145 0.255 —0.062 0.570 
Use 7+ computer programs —0.319 0.264 —0.130 0.228 
Work full time 0.295 0.169 0.123 0.083 
Casual employment 0.246 0.226 0.079 0.278 
Constant 3.154 1.152 0.007 


R? =0.367 Adjusted R?=0.273 


use knowledge at work are participation in special projects, enjoyment of 
performance competitions and participation in full time work. The first 
requires little explanation. Time spent off the phones working on special 
assignments is likely to increase a CSR’s skill base. It is the call centre’s 
equivalent to job rotation/expansion in industry. The second HR variable, 
attitude to performance competitions, may offer some insights into why 
these ‘games’ have become such a significant feature of call centre culture. 
The findings indicate that a positive attitude towards such competitions 
enhances the sense that the job is making use of the skills that one brings 
to the job. Perhaps success in such competitions legitimates the sense that 
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Table 6.4 continued 


Model 2 - Satisfied with opportunities to use skills in work 


B Stderror Beta Sig 

Age 

18-24 0.037 0.175 0.017 0.832 

35-45 —0.183 0.159 —0.091 0.251 

46+ 0.158 0.190 0.066 0.046 
Education 

Some high school —0.876 0.853 —1.027 0.306 

High school grad —1.180 0.841 —0.568 0.163 

Some college —1.150 0.878 —0.308 0.192 

College grad —1.181 0.846 —0.565 0.164 

Some uni = 1.321 0.852 —0.502 0.123 

University grad —1.445 0.857 —0.530 0.094 

Some post-grad —1.651 0.938 —0.261 0.080 

Post-grad completed —1.603 1.037 —0.180 0.124 
Use of job trainers 0.016 0.127 0.009 0.899 
Received additional training 0.001 0.202 0.000 0.996 
Participation in off-phone projects 0.097 0.150 0.051 0.518 
Participation in organisational/ 

process change 0.217 0.234 0.070 0.356 
Participation in team meetings 0.046 0.229 0.018 0.841 
Use 1-3 computer programs —0.055 0.230 —0.029 0.809 
Use 4-6 computer programs —0.053 0.221 —0.028 0.810 
Use 7+ computer programs 0.003 0.230 0.001 0.990 
Work full time 0.041 0.148 0.021 0.781 
Casual employment 0.0289 0.198 0.111 0.147 
Object to use of call monitoring —0.340 0.132 —0.180 0.011 
Use of trainers for additional training —0.151 0.147 —0.083 0.306 
Enjoys work team competitions 0.156 0.139 0.082 0.263 
Volunteer to take additional training —0.008 0.068 —0.008 0.909 
KPIs are important 0.223 0.084 0.189 0.009 
Job is routine —0.259 0.079 —0.232 0.001 
Constant 4.452 1.012 


R’=0.312 Adjusted R?=0.203 


the job is making demands upon one’s skills — that one is becoming better 
at the job. 

While the labour process variables seem to have little impact on evalua- 
tions as to whether call centre work is making use of the knowledge that 
one brings to the job, they are more important in accounting for satisfac- 
tion with the opportunities the job presents to utilise skills. Thus, in 
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addition to higher levels of educational attainment, which once again 
exhibits a negative relationship with satisfaction to utilise skill at work, 
routinisation also accounts for frustration. Perceptions that the job is 
highly routine — a commonly held view in call centres — diminishes satisfac- 
tion with opportunity. Indeed, routinisation overrides specifics of the job 
such as the number of software programs that one requires in accounting 
for worker skill evaluation. It is also the case that respondents who object 
to the call monitoring processes in place also reveal their frustration with 
the opportunities that are available to make use of one’s skills, while those 
who attach greater importance to their personal KPIs are more likely to 
demonstrate satisfaction with the opportunities that are available. 


Conclusion 


Evaluating the skill demands of info-service work is, in part, a function of 
the benchmark that is utilised. On the one hand, compared with the mech- 
anised work of the industrial era, info-service work requires more skills 
and is more demanding in its simultaneity. For the most part, these are not 
single task, linear functions. Although contact centres may take on some 
of the features of the assembly line, the work entailed in three of the four 
centres examined in this study was some way removed from semi-skilled 
assembly work. On the other hand, our results indicate that info-service 
work in customer contact centres is also some distance removed from the 
stylisations of the knowledge economy. The adoption of technologies, 
including information technologies such as web-based process manuals, 
that standardise and routinise work lead to these results. In the face of 
such imperatives, HR initiatives such as those associated with high 
performance work systems are overpowered by the labour process of call 
centre work. When potential knowledge workers (e.g. highly educated 
staff) are recruited for such jobs, dissatisfaction with the skill attributes of 
the work is commonplace. 

These findings point to the newly emergent contradictions that are asso- 
ciated with info-service labour. Much call centre work requires the use of 
interpretive labour in computer-mediated interaction. The managerial 
penchant for routinising such work raises new issues that were not present 
in the manufacturing environment. Recruiting highly educated, reflexive 
staff and then subjecting them to the provision of ever more standardised 
service levels adds further to the complexity of work in the contemporary 
world. 


Notes 


1 It should not be forgotten that most of the new popular managerial initiatives of 
the last 20 years, including TOM, had manufacturing industry as their point of 
reference (Korczynski, 2002). 

2 Taylor and Bain cite labour cost advantages of moving from the UK to India in 
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the order of 60 to 65 per cent. At one large call centre employing over 1,000 
CSRs across three sites in Bangalore that this author visited, monthly salaries at 
entry level were posted at 8,000R (2002), which would equate into $296 (Aus- 
tralian). Even with additional commissions, which could total up to an extra 30 
per cent, total monthly salaries would equate to $385 or $4,620 per annum. 
Comparable Australian call centre wages at the time averaged in the mid- 
$30,000 range. 

3 Retention of workers and especially concerns about the poaching of workers by 
other contact centres points to tightening labour market conditions for info- 
service workers in certain Australian cities. 

4 One of the study organisations had two call centre sites which both participated 
in this study. Thus, the survey involved four organisations, but five call centres. 
A complete description of the participating organisations is found in Russell 
(2004a). 

5 One out of the 16 teams at this centre was ‘multi-skilled’ and switched back and 
forth between the two products as necessitated by call demand. 

6 Efforts to halve these training times through technological change in software 
systems and greater process standardisation are described in Russell (2005). 
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7 Gender, skills and careers in UK 
call centres 


Susan Durbin 


Introduction 


At the time of this case study research, call centres were in the third gener- 
ation of development, characterised by a tried and tested technological 
platform, which supported well developed processes and operating proce- 
dures. The primary focus of the case studies reported here was the transfer 
of simple transactions from the branch network into a telephony environ- 
ment. In one case there was, however, an emergent emphasis upon rela- 
tionship building and sales through the adoption of ‘talk time’, with 
advisers being expected to spend at least 65 per cent of their day talking to 
customers. Since then, we have seen a more aggressive outsourcing of 
transactional activities to low cost global locations, such as India, and a 
greater emphasis of the ‘sales through service’ techniques referred to 
above. In the UK environment, this has been coupled to the adoption of 
more sophisticated self-service technology, which acts as a gateway to the 
call centre operators. While one case organisation outsourced a portion of 
its operation to India, the other opted to remain solely UK-based, its 
objective being to use every customer contact opportunity to build a rela- 
tionship with its customers, thereby enhancing opportunities for cross- 
selling which, in turn, builds loyalty and ultimately, customer advocacy. 
What started as a local, tactical response to saving costs was a first step in 
the development of an alternative distribution channel for financial ser- 
vices — which has now taken on a global dimension. 

The nature of call centre work in the UK has been approached from a 
number of perspectives and developed in several stages, traditionally 
focusing upon the ‘production line’ (Fernie and Metcalfe 1998) ‘empower- 
ment’ (Frenkel et al. 1999) and ‘worker resistance’ (Bain and Taylor 2000) 
models. More recently, focus has shifted to call centre working in terms of 
human resource issues (Deery and Kinnie 2004). The outsourcing of UK 
call centres is emerging as the next stage in the debate, with India domi- 
nating global offshore call centre outsourcing by offering Western firms 
the combination of low cost access to skills and genuine 24-hour working. 
Since their inception in the late 1980s, call centres have become an 
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established part of the UK economy. By 2007, the number of outsourced 
call centre advisers will have doubled, as companies look to outsource 
non-core competencies (Datamonitor 2003a). The issues researched in UK 
call centres, such as attrition rates, recruitment and retention, pay and con- 
ditions, skills, training and employee well-being, have become global 
issues, as has the gendered nature of call centre employment, the core 
issue of this chapter. 

Although the emergence of call centres has stimulated research from a 
number of academic perspectives, whether or not women have access to 
careers in call centres remains a largely under-researched area. As a result, 
this chapter places the female call centre worker centre stage by asking, do 
call centres offer women an opportunity to progress into management 
positions? If so, what types of management positions are they, for 
example, do these involve an extension of the use of their ‘soft’ skills or 
something different? The chapter uses case study research to answer these 
questions. As call centres are a relatively new work arena, overwhelmingly 
populated by women, drawing extensively upon their ‘soft’ skills and 
increased flexibility, they are an ideal place for the exploration of the gen- 
dered social relationships between men and women in the workplace. 
Although call centres are overwhelmingly populated by women, the senior 
management team is invariably predominantly male. 


The UK banking industry and call centres 


The UK banking market reached a value of US$6,106 billion in 2002, 
having grown with a compound annual growth rate of 13.4 per cent in the 
1998-2002 period. The highly competitive UK banking market has become 
increasingly consolidated as acquisitions have become commonplace and 
increasingly necessary for companies to maintain their market share. The 
recent growth in the UK banking market has been stimulated by the intro- 
duction of new methods of banking (the telephone and retail banking) and 
new technologies (Datamonitor 2003d). 

The UK banking industry has been pivotal in the development and 
expansion of call centre working. The phenomenal growth in call centres 
has been attributed to the banking industry’s early adoption of this new 
channel for service delivery, which was implemented in parallel with the 
reduction in the size of branch networks. This shift in channel delivery was 
inspired by the banking sector’s desire to reduce costs and offer a more 
time-flexible service to customers, in an increasingly competitive market 
(Storey et al. 1999). A recent Datamonitor survey found that, in European 
retail banking, call centres are second only to branches in terms of gener- 
ating business, with retail banking adviser positions accounting for nearly 
half of all financial services call centre adviser positions. Consequently it 
appears that banks have pushed a substantial number of enquiries into call 
centres making the corresponding cuts in the branch networks (Datamoni- 
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tor 2002). As such, call centres are a product of complex, competitively 
driven spatial and organisational change within corporate structures 
(Bristow et al. 2002) being sites of both cost efficiency and customer orien- 
tation (Korezynski 2002). 

In 2003, there were 435,000 call centre adviser positions in the UK and 
this has been forecast to increase to 517,000 by 2008, an increase of 18.8 
per cent. Currently the UK is the leader in the European call centre 
market with a share of 31.7 per cent. Financial services is the leading 
sector in the UK call centre market with a share of 21.2 per cent in 2004, 
the manufacturing sector being the second largest and accounting for 11.4 
per cent of market value. A large number of UK call centres are based in 
the South East of England and London, but many of these centres are 
smaller and more specialised than those in the North, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland (Datamonitor 2004). 

The call centre market is technology-driven and new networking 
technology, including the Internet, has enabled companies to link together 
advisers in new ways to give them extra flexibility and lower overheads. 
Call centres have a gendered workforce, women comprising around 70 per 
cent of all call centre workers in the UK. They have a young age profile, 
with 63 per cent of employees aged under 30 years (IDS 2001). Despite the 
perceived risks (see Taylor and Bain this volume), offshore call centre 
positions are growing and by 2007 the number of outsourced call centre 
advisers in Europe, the Middle East and Africa will have doubled, as com- 
panies look to outsource non-core competencies. However, cracks are 
beginning to show in the outsourcing market over the tightening supply of 
skilled IT workers and the high rate of attrition amongst workers in the 
sector (Datamonitor 2003a, 2003b). 


Gender stereotyping in call centres: women offer core skills 


Frenkel et al. (1999) postulate that call centre work involves the use of dif- 
ferent levels of contextual knowledge by ‘frontline’ workers, whose work 
is different from production and back office work because it is people ori- 
entated, is rarely completely routinised and is especially sensitive to 
changes in internal and external organisational environments. It is further 
argued that call centres demand key skills from their employees (Belt 
2003; Belt and Richardson 2000; Callaghan and Thompson 2002; Korczyn- 
ski 2001; Thompson et al. 2004). Consequently, the process of selection, 
recruitment, induction and training (to identify and shape social compe- 
tencies) has moved centre stage (Belt 2003, 2004; Thompson et al. 2004) to 
pinpoint these communication and customer service skills and personality 
requirements (attitude and behaviour) that management see as critical dif- 
ferentiators. 

The role of the call centre worker is both complex and simple, though 
worker profiles are skewed largely towards the lower rather than the 
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higher end of the skills spectrum (Kinnie et al. 2000; Baldry 2002). The 
range of skills required include: handling customers professionally and 
efficiently under strict time pressures, whilst exercising discretion; convey- 
ing the right image, by being the ‘public’ face and first point of contact for 
the organisation; the performance of emotional labour (see Hochschild 
1983); good communication and telephone skills and the ability to build 
rapport with the customer (friendliness, patience and active listening). 
Simultaneously, advisers are expected to operate information technologies 
(up to eight software packages using a combination of computer, tele- 
phone and Internet), navigate several knowledge systems and demonstrate 
a high level of technical understanding of the constantly changing product 
range. High standards of keyboard skills (speed and accuracy), numeracy, 
literacy, the use of appropriate grammar, spelling and product knowledge 
are also vital for this role where, increasingly, these skills are attributed to 
women, with a specific bias towards ‘social’ rather than ‘technical’ skills 
and competences (Durbin 2004). 

The pressure to improve productivity and a broadening of tasks is 
forcing call centre managers to place an even greater emphasis on training. 
The most common type of training in Europe, accounting for 43 per cent 
of total training time, is in ‘soft’ skills, such as effective selling or calming 
angry clients. Call centres are now providing more advanced training to 
employees in the early stages of employment and using this as another 
filter for retaining advisers (Datamonitor 2003c). In the face of the con- 
sequences of increased competition, banks will migrate simple enquiries 
into cheaper, impersonal channels, like the Internet, leaving advisers to 
add greater value by dealing with the more complex enquiries and services 
(Datamonitor 2002). 

Customers require call centre workers to demonstrate genuine commit- 
ment to giving a good service and to convey a feeling that they are being 
treated as individuals rather than the next customer in line (Korcezynski 
2001). Frontline service work can be distinguished from production-type 
assembly line work because of the uniqueness of the relationship between 
the customer and the front-line service provider (Batt 2000; Durbin 2004; 
Frenkel et al. 1999). 

Call centre advisers and team managers sit in between what Frenkel et 
al. (1998) have described as users of ‘lower-order’ contextual knowledge 
(company-specific products and procedures) and higher-order contextual 
knowledge (conceptual understanding of different products, the market 
and the industry generally). Advisers are dependent on lower-order con- 
textual knowledge for the routine aspects of their role but display a degree 
of creativity and social and organisational skills in their execution of more 
complex tasks. 
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Call centre careers have remained an under-researched area, with one 
notable exception (Belt 2002, 2004) where it has been argued that call 
centre employers are capitalising on gender divisions by actively recruiting 
women who they perceive will not be interested in promotion. As the call 
centre concept migrates from being merely a tool for simple, mundane 
transactions, to one that has the potential to sit at the heart of customer 
relationship management for many businesses, the role that women play in 
this process is worthy of investigation. 

The call centre organisational structure resembles what Castells (2000) 
has termed a ‘new organisational logic’, the horizontal corporation that 
has moved away from its industrial organisational form (e.g. vertical 
integration) to enable it to adapt to the new conditions under ‘flatter’ hier- 
archies. Such structures have implications for career development and pro- 
gression where the meaning of a ‘career’ has changed over time. Although 
careers can attribute coherence, continuity and social meaning to our lives 
(Colin and Young 2000), Storey (2000) depicts careers as being trans- 
formed into ‘fracture lines’ that have enabled the consideration of the 
longevity of multiple meanings of career. Littleton et al. (2000) describe 
the shift from ‘bounded’ careers — prescribed by relatively stable organisa- 
tional and occupational structures — to ‘boundaryless’ careers — where 
uncertainty and flexibility are evident. A decline in evident career traject- 
ories has been attributed to the impact of new technologies, the catalyst 
for technological displacement of employees, the restructuring of organi- 
sations, the increasing customisation of products and services and the 
impact of globalisation on local knowledge (Flores and Gray 2000). 

There is a range of literature that draws out the ways in which ‘career’ is 
gendered and how women’s careers are ‘different’ to those of men. Halford 
et al. (1997) demonstrate how gendered career paths have changed accord- 
ing to organisational restructuring and how men’s career and employment 
conditions are promoted and prioritised over women’s under these new con- 
ditions. Stanworth (2000) argues that although there may be some areas of 
convergence between the sexes in their experience of future work, men may 
continue to defend areas of competence and to dominate the high status and 
powerful occupational positions of the future. 

Major sex inequalities have been found to persist at senior management 
levels in terms of the salaries and benefits offered to male and female staff 
and in access to certain favoured occupations. Male members of manager- 
ial elites hold firm views about the characteristics of the ‘ideal’ worker 
which inform organisational ideologies, such as practices concerning 
recruitment and promotion, thus creating an ‘in’ and ‘out’ group (Ozbilgin 
and Woodward 2004). Women’s low representation in the management 
ranks has been explained through inadequate career opportunities, 
gender-based stereotypes and the ‘old boy’s network’ (Oakley 2000). 
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Women’s careers have been characterised by limited opportunities, 
unhelpful assumptions about commitment and capability, low paid part- 
time work, breaks of different lengths for child care and other domestic 
responsibilities (Wilson 1998). The new feminised career takes a number 
of forms, but incrementalism and credit accumulation are widespread 
strategies that, for some, represent a distinct resistance to masculine norms 
of long-term goal setting which subordinate the rest of life (Pascall et al. 
2000). Female bank managers who had ‘succeeded’ in the rapidly changing 
organisational climate of the 1990s had often done so by changing their 
personal lives, an action which is characterised by a less traditional divi- 
sion of domestic labour. Opportunities and constraints mean that women 
construct their work-life biographies which result in their employment 
behaviour (Crompton and Harris 1999). 

Analyses of women’s careers occur, therefore, through competing and 
overlapping perspectives which fall, broadly, into three categories: cultural 
(family and feminine ideologies and organisational cultures), structural 
(family structures and organisational processes) and action (women’s 
choices and strategies) (Evetts 2000). The cultural dimension includes the 
culture of management, which is usually perceived as strongly masculine. 
Beliefs of what constitutes ‘good’ management are in conflict with 
women’s roles and responsibilities. For example, ‘good’ management is 
not perceived as involving caring, relatedness or connectedness. The struc- 
tural dimension is closely related to that of the cultural and includes the 
institutional and organisational forms of work organisation, for example, 
the divisions of labour and department systems as well as promotion 
ladders and career paths within work organisations and professions. These 
form the context in which women’s career choices are made and which dif- 
ferentially affect the occupational destinations and career trajectories of 
women and men. Organisation structures consist of promotion ladders and 
hierarchies of work positions that determine women’s paid work and 
career experiences. 

In the call centre context, where careers have been researched, there 
have been three evidently competing perspectives. First, it is argued that 
call centre workers’ employment is organisation-centred rather than occu- 
pational (Kinnie et al. 2000, p. 133). Second, that careers are sectoral 
(between call centres) with massive horizontal mobility from organisation 
to organisation (Bagnara 2000, p. 20). Finally, that the different sectoral, 
occupational and organisational bases of call centre work arguably afford 
a range of different images of career, as well as of employee experiences 
(Watson et al. 2000). This is because the concept of career does have 
meaning within call centres, albeit in a very different sense than that used 
in more stable and less constrained employment contexts. 

Belt and Richardson (2000) and Belt (2002, 2004) add a gender dimen- 
sion to this discussion revealing a ‘mixed picture’ for women in call 
centres, with their careers ending at the supervisory level due to a general 
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lack of managerial roles available, insufficient management training and, 
for women with caring responsibilities, difficulties in reconciling the 
demands of a managerial career with family life. However, Belt (2002, 
2004) acknowledges that call centres are ‘not entirely careerless’ as several 
women are ‘making it’ to team manager positions while a few achieve 
higher levels of management. 


Methodology 


This chapter is based upon fieldwork analysis of four call centres that form 
a part of two of the UK’s largest financial services organisations. The field- 
work was carried out between 1999 and 2001 and involved the use of semi- 
structured interviews, questionnaires and non-participant observation. A 
total of 114 interviews were conducted with key call centre personnel, 
ranging from advisers to Board directors in the parent organisations. The 
analysis in this chapter draws upon 33 semi-structured interviews with 
female team managers and 27 semi-structured interviews with senior man- 
agers (all of whom were male except one female at Bankco) in four call 
centres (two at Bankco, two at Finco). Observations and informal inter- 
views with advisers in their day-to-day interactions with customers are also 
drawn upon (Table 7.1). 

Interviews were the primary research method used with personnel at all 
levels in the call centres, the type of interview depending upon the 
research questions and call centre population. Structured interviews were 
conducted with team managers to complete a questionnaire but also to 
allow the interviewer to learn more about their role and the operation of 
the call centre more generally. All interviews at Bankco were conducted in 
a private office and at Finco, team manager interviews were conducted at 
the team manager’s workstation, senior manager interviews in private 
offices. The interviews were used to establish the core skills required for 
team manager employment, to ascertain why women sought employment 
in the call centres and their career progression to date. Semi-structured 
interviews were conducted with senior managers in the call centres and 
parent organisations, to explore their perceptions of why women sought 
employment in the call centres and to identify the routes that they 
believed existed for the career progression of female team managers. Non- 
participant observation was continuously carried out throughout the field- 
work to gather information about the organisation of the work process 
and to observe interactions between managers and the workforce, as well 
as advisers and customers. 


Gender and skills in call centres 


Adviser and team manager levels in call centres are predominantly popu- 
lated by women, who possess the required ‘soft’ skills; but are women 
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Table 7.1 Overview of Bankco and Finco case studies 


Bankco 


Finco 


Type of call centre 


Financial services 


Financial services 


Technology platform“ Third generation Third generation 
UK location West and North South 
Total number of call centre employees 4,000 700 
Team managers: 
Total population 60° 51 
Interviews conducted 22 11 
Gender composition 75% female 75% female 
Employed part-time‘ 4% 22% 
Aged under 35 years 75% 89% 
Married/living with partner 83% 33% 
Dependent children 54% 22% 
‘Higher’ level qualification attained“ 33% 33% 


Senior manager interviews 14 (100% male) 13 (100% male) 


Notes 

a Calls are handled in a seamless fashion across multiple physical points within one or two 
multiple call centres. The information technology will instantly recognise products in which 
the caller is interested and route the customer to the appropriate adviser. 

b Team manager population 169 overall, but permitted to interview daytime staff only, of 
which there were 60. 

c Within this full/part-time definition, there are just over 100 working parameters to cover 
the 24-hour, seven day a week operation: full-time (37 hours per week); reduced hours (25, 
20, 16 hours per week); zero hours; annualised hours; fixed hour contracts; fixed rotating 
(alternate weekends); and flexible contracts (which must include 25 core and ten unsocia- 
ble hours). Full-time working incorporates flexibility through the application of working 
parameters which operate on the principle of alternating start and finish times over a two- 
week cycle. 

d Postgraduate/undergraduate degree; diploma; HNC/HND. 


being held back because they possess these skills? This question resonates 
with Enloe’s (1988) definition of ‘patriarchal institutions’ whereby call 
centres ‘need’ women because of specific skill requirements but like to 
keep them ‘in their place’. When senior managers at Finco and Bankco 
were asked why they thought their call centres were overwhelmingly pop- 
ulated by women, a whole range of stereotypes began to emerge: 

The ‘return to work mum’, employed on a part-time basis, was identi- 
fied as the preferred archetypal call centre worker: 


I think females are far better at building empathy with people — 
without a doubt they are. I can range my best advisers on a number 
one, returning mothers working part-time, they just have that 
empathy, they’re here for a fixed time and they do it and they prob- 
ably enjoy coming in because they want to see and socialise with 
people as well. My poorer advisers are 18 to 24 year-old males. 

(Male Head of Call Centre, Finco) 
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I think that part-time is typically more attractive to women ... it’s not 
a particularly well paid job and you know, it would be difficult to be a 
head of household and you know, be a primary earner and work in a 
call centre. 

(Male Senior Manager, Parent Organisation, Finco) 


Communication skills were also identified as important: 


Communication skills, women are natural team leaders aren’t they, 
they get on better with people than men do sometimes ... we want 
people who are able to cosset, care for our customers in a remote 
sense. 

(Male Senior Manager, Parent Organisation, Bankco) 


Um [long pause] I honestly don’t know ... I really have no idea why 
it’s predominantly female other than that the possibility that it is seen 
as a second income as opposed to a primary income so that, what, oh, 
I’ve thought of another reason actually ... the other reason is prob- 
ably around the hours. Because there are a lot of reduced hours type 
roles, again it doesn’t lend itself to a breadwinner situation. Now that 
sounds, that sounds as if it’s sexist in that I’m assuming that the man is 
always the breadwinner in the family. 

(Male Head of Call Centre, Bankco) 


Male senior managers at Finco and Bankco characterise their ideal 
employees as women who are return-to-work mums who want to work 
part-time, who are able to empathise and communicate with the customer, 
to cosset and care for that customer and want to earn a ‘second income’. 
Women are identified as ‘attractive’ options, as their employment needs 
allow managers more readily to plan to meet the peaks and troughs of cus- 
tomer demand. 

In this sense senior managers are making assumptions about the role of 
women in call centres. It would appear that these call centres ‘need’ women 
because the public prefer a woman’s voice, women fit in with the hours (due 
to their orientation to the family), do not expect to have a career and some 
are prepared to work for a lower wage. However, this stereotyping of 
women by their male managers is not only inaccurate but has also been 
found to impact upon women’s career development (Wirth 2001). The 
crucial point is that call centres need women but also use women. 

These stereotypes discussed previously can be challenged on a number 
of points, for example, team managers in all call centres were asked what 
attracted them to work in a call centre. The reasons cited are outlined in 
Table 7.2. 

These findings indicate that initial employment in a call centre was not 
a ‘career move’ for almost half the respondents and that at least a quarter 
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Table 7.2 What attracted you to work in a call centre? 


Reason % 
The opportunity arose 45 
New challenge 24 
Nature of the work 21 
Hours of work 10 


were looking for a new challenge. That women also sought call centre 
employment due to the nature of the work serves to reinforce the male 
senior managers’ view of why women seek employment in call centres, even 
though this was not because of the hours, as most of the senior managers 
interviewed believed. Furthermore, advisers have an average target salary of 
£17,000.00 per annum, this rising to £25,000.00 and £18,000.00 per annum at 
Finco and Bankco, respectively, for team managers. These salaries hardly 
constitute a ‘second income’, especially when bonuses, incentives and finan- 
cial benefits are considered. In addition, as 46 per cent of team managers at 
Bankco and 78 per cent of team managers at Finco have no children, this 
does not correspond with the ‘return-to-work mum’ scenario. 

Although the data challenges the stereotypes of why women work in 
call centres, the reality remains that call centres need and use women 
because they serve the requirements of the patriarchal perspective and the 
institution in which they operate. Are these stereotypes serving to keep 
women out of management in call centres? 


Career progression from ‘frontline’ adviser to team 
manager 


Movement from adviser to team manager levels in the case study call 
centres is both a possibility and a reality for a large percentage of women. 
The extent to which women have moved beyond team manager positions, 
into middle and senior management roles in the call centres is assessed 
and the views of (male) senior managers are once again drawn upon to 
determine their perceptions of how women can move into more senior 
positions within the call centres and parent organisations more generally. 
The team manager population has responsibility for the management of 
advisers. Key elements of the team managers’ role are to motivate advis- 
ers, keep customer satisfaction levels high and serve the requirements of 
senior managers. This is achieved through the application of a mixture of 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ skills, such as maintaining performance levels and coach- 
ing and training advisers. Team managers possess the specific social and 
technology skills required for call centre employment, such as proficiency 
in the use of information technologies, teamwork, communication and 
learning skills. At both Bankco and Finco, the percentage of women who 
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had progressed from adviser to team manager positions is high, at 79 per 
cent, indicating upward mobility at this level. Team managers at both 
Bankco and Finco are responsible for ten advisers each. 

To map career progression from adviser to team manager levels, several 
areas of past experience and job mobility were explored. First, the per- 
centage of team managers previously employed as advisers in the call 
centres was established to demonstrate the extent of upward mobility and 
the timeframe in which this was achieved. Second, sources of recruitment, 
previous employment in a call centre and job tenure were established. 
Third, team managers were asked whether they had experienced any bar- 
riers in their career progression to date. Finally, levels of career satisfac- 
tion were established. 

Seventy-nine per cent of female team managers had previously been 
employed as advisers in their existing call centres, denoting an organisa- 
tional rather than occupational career. In terms of length of service, 39 per 
cent had been employed as a team manager for less than one year, 30 per 
cent for one to two years and 30 per cent for between three and five years. 
Seventy-three per cent had been promoted from adviser to team manager 
positions within three years, 46 per cent within two years and 19 per cent 
within one year. Recruitment from within the call centre was the most 
likely route to team manager positions as 79 per cent of female team man- 
agers had taken this route. Twenty-eight per cent had previously worked 
in a call centre, predominantly at the adviser level (21%). This demon- 
strates that these team managers were not moving around the industry 
and, so far, had experienced promotion within their current call centres. 

Team managers were asked whether they had experienced any barriers 
in their career progression and a range of perceived barriers emerged. 
Fifty-five per cent said that they had experienced barriers to career pro- 
gression through a lack of management training, 30 per cent due to lack of 
career guidance and 21 per cent due to lack of promotion opportunities. 
The claim by Datamonitor (2003c) that call centres are providing more, 
advanced training is therefore questioned in connection with these team 
managers. Belt (2002, 2004) also found a general lack of appropriate man- 
agement training opportunities for team leaders as well as a lack of man- 
agement opportunities into which team leaders could progress. Lack of 
opportunities is, of course, linked to the flatter structures in call centres. 
This finding is not surprising as men have also been found to retain access 
to certain favoured occupations in other types of employment (Oakley 
2000; Ozbilgin and Woodward 2004; Pascall et al. 2000; Wilson 1998). 

Fifty-two per cent of team managers indicated that a lack of support 
from line managers also acted as a barrier to progress. Finally, 36 per cent 
stated that family commitments had acted as a barrier to career progres- 
sion, a finding that parallels numerous other studies (for example, Belt 
2002, 2004; Pascall et al. 2000; Wilson 1998). 

Interestingly, when asked ‘how satisfied are you with your career 
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progression to date?’ 52 per cent said that they were very satisfied while 48 
per cent said fairly satisfied, denoting a fairly high satisfaction rating 
overall. Frenkel et al. (1998, 1999) also found high levels of job satisfaction 
amongst respondents in call centres which derived from helping customers 
and the social support that develops in the workplace. Over half were sat- 
isfied or very satisfied with the methods of control used and three-quarters 
said the controls helped them work better (Frenkel et al. 1998). 

Overall, almost half the team managers interviewed did not see their 
initial employment in a call centre as a ‘career move’, even though just 
under half had been promoted within two years. A high percentage of 
female team managers had previously been employed as advisers, indicat- 
ing opportunities for career progression, most notably after a period of 
three years. These team managers were very likely to have been previ- 
ously employed as advisers and so would appear to take the more tradi- 
tional career progression route from adviser to team manager. In terms of 
career satisfaction, a fairly high satisfaction rating is evident, even though 
many have experienced barriers to their career progression to date. 

This analysis suggests that although women did not enter call centre 
employment for reasons of career advancement, there is evidence that this 
did occur within organisations as the vast majority of respondents were 
promoted within the call centre at a time when there was very little 
recruitment occurring externally (Kinnie et al. 2000). There also appeared 
to be very little sectoral movement between call centres (Bagnara 2000) as 
72 per cent of respondents had not previously worked in a call centre. 

There are evidently opportunities for women to move up to the first 
level of management, into team manager positions, where they continue to 
use their ‘soft’ skills. But where do they go from there? Examination of 
the call centre structures at Bankco and Finco reveals the extent of 
progression for women in relation to this study. 


Team manager progression into middle and senior manager 
positions 


Both organisations’ call centres operate with flat structures, but with dif- 
ferent spans of control at the middle management level. The span of 
control refers to the number of subordinates who report to a single 
manager and for whose work that person is responsible. In the organisa- 
tion with a flat hierarchy, where there are many employees reporting to 
each supervisor, that person has a broad span of control. Although both 
Bankco and Finco have flat structures, the span of control is broader at 
Finco at middle manager level than it is at Bankco. Women are well 
represented at Bankco at the middle and senior managerial levels but 
under-represented at Finco. 

Bankco has 34 middle managers in total, with a gender composition of 
75 per cent female to 25 per cent male. Seventeen (50%) of these middle 
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managers are ex-advisers and 19 (just over half) ex-team managers. This 
demonstrates that there is considerable scope for both advisers and team 
managers to move up into this position, which is a people management 
role with a span of control of 1:7. Finco has eight middle managers in total, 
with a gender composition of 25 per cent female to 75 per cent male. One 
female middle manager is an ex-team manager and at least three of the 
male middle managers were recruited from within the branch network. 
Middle managers at Finco have a span of control of 1:10, larger than that 
of Bankco, the role being a combination of operational and people man- 
agement. There are fewer managers with more responsibility at Finco, and 
thus, the span of control is broader. 

There are ten senior managers at Bankco, with a gender composition of 
60 per cent female to 40 per cent male. One senior manager is an ex- 
adviser, five (50%) ex-team managers and six (60%) ex-middle managers. 
Again, this demonstrates the scope for movement up into this position, 
becoming more likely from team manager level upwards. This is an opera- 
tional and people management role with a span of control of 1:4. Finco has 
two male Senior Executive Managers, this being a strategic role that 
involves working closely with the head of call centre and other senior 
members of the parent organisation. Each has a span of control of 1:4. 

Bankco has two, male, Heads of Call Centre, each being responsible for 
several call centres that are geographically split but have a span of control 
of 1:5. The Head of the Call Centre is part of the decision-making group 
based in head office. Finco has one, male, Head of Call Centre who has a 
span of control of 1:2 and controls three prime operational areas — sales, 
service and Internet service — and is responsible for the development, 
implementation, monitoring and fine tuning of the call centre strategy. 

Opportunities do exist for women to move up through the management 
hierarchy at Bankco. Women are well represented at middle management 
level where the need for ‘softer’ people management skills predominates. 
Women are also represented at the senior management level where opera- 
tional capability and people management are combined. Women are, 
therefore, not positioned to make a major contribution to the strategic 
direction of the call centre. Team and middle manager positions are a 
springboard for progression to senior levels at Bankco. At Finco, the move 
up from team manager is much more difficult as there are very few places 
to progress into at the middle manager level (eight compared with 34 at 
Bankco). Therefore, the less graded the hierarchy, the less opportunities 
there are likely to be for upward mobility for women. As call centres are 
predominantly staffed by women, this has important implications for their 
managerial aspirations. Where women enjoy a critical presence, a mixed 
picture is revealed. Where roles tend to favour women, these are predomi- 
nantly linked with people management. Where men and women are more 
evenly represented, women generally have a greater opportunity to influ- 
ence decisions at the local rather than the senior management level. 
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Career opportunities for team managers: the senior 
managers’ view 


Senior managers at Bankco and Finco identified several routes into senior 
management roles. Senior managers at Bankco mentioned: movement into 
middle management level, where there is a ‘reasonable turnover’ of staff, 
thus creating opportunities for team managers; team manager opportun- 
ities in other parts of the call centre/support services; using recruitment 
into the call centre as a springboard into other management opportunities 
within the parent organisation. Senior managers at Bankco view the call 
centres as a ‘fertile recruitment ground’ for other parts of the business, the 
flat structure in the call centres being viewed as a barrier to progression 
within the call centre itself. 
Chances of progression were also arising due to expansion: 


Well, more than 50 per cent of my managers started here on the tele- 
phones so one of the things I say to new advisers when they arrive and 
I do induction talks is to say that it is an environment where they can 
progress and it’s about meritocracy, it’s not about dead man’s shoes 
and so yes, it is, the opportunities are there, we’re expanding. 

(Head of Call Centre, Bankco) 


Senior managers at Finco mentioned several routes into senior manage- 
ment positions: project work within the call centre (which will give access 
to Board and other senior members of the parent organisation); ‘putting 
yourself out’ by working long hours; ‘putting yourself in difficult positions’; 
taking on more responsibility; having the ‘right attitude’; exhibiting the 
right behaviours; a move into a managerial role at the same level in the 
parent organisation and subsequently into a senior management role; and 
taking external courses, such as an MBA or a marketing degree. Project 
work is one of two main routes for progression for team managers in the 
call centres. The benefits of this were made clear by the Head of Call 
Centre: 


You’ve got to get them out of the sort of bubble of the call centre and 
to start looking at other parts of the business where a project will give 
someone that push, they can get exposure to some Directors. 


However, there are normally only three or four project teams operating at 
any one time, which can limit these opportunities. 

The other route to progression is by ‘putting yourself out’ or ‘having the 
right attitude’, as explained by a director of the parent organisation: 


It’s realistic and it’s not. What are you doing in a call centre that actu- 
ally says, I want to go further, are you taking, for example, an MBA, 
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are you doing a DMS, are you doing a marketing degree, are you 
doing anything externally? Now, if you’ve got the capability and all 
the other things and you actually put yourself out, work long hours, 
put yourself in the difficult situations, take on more responsibility, 
have the right attitude, demonstrate the right behaviours and do the 
external work that we’ve all done in going up higher then you will go 
higher. 


These factors could have implications for women as taking external 
courses and working long hours is not always a possibility for those with 
extra caring responsibilities at home, such as children (54 per cent of 
female team managers at Bankco and 22 per cent at Finco have children). 
It would appear that there are a number of opportunities for promotion 
within the call centres, but with the ‘flatter’ management structure, these 
opportunities are limited. Progression via an organisational route outside 
of the call centre is probably therefore most likely at Finco. 


Conclusions 


This chapter has analysed the concept of career in the call centre context 
by asking whether this is gendered. It is evident from this study that call 
centres are not ‘careerless’ environments (Belt 2002, 2004) with no 
opportunities for career progression, as in both organisations, vertical and 
horizontal career pathways existed. Women are progressing into people 
management roles at the team manager level at Finco, but their progres- 
sion stops there. This may be due to the broader span of control at the 
next level and a paucity of positions (eight in total) into which they can 
progress. Women have progressed up to senior management levels at 
Bankco and this could be due to the narrower span of control and more 
positions being available (34 in total) at middle manager level, which may 
act as a springboard into senior management (60 per cent of senior man- 
agers are ex-middle managers). However, these are predominantly people 
management roles, the decision making roles, once again, being filled by 
men. Flatter and broader organisational structures and broader spans of 
control are, therefore, preventing women from progressing into non- 
people management roles in the case study call centres. 

A further structural reason for women’s lack of progression is linked to 
a lack of women as role models at senior levels of the call centre and 
within the parent organisations’ senior management teams. The import- 
ance of the women in these positions contributing to decision making 
processes and acting as role models for other women has been well docu- 
mented (Davidson and Burke 2000; Kanter 1977; Rosener 1990, 1995). 

From the cultural perspective (Evetts 2000) male senior managers hold 
stereotypical perceptions about the skills and ambitions of their female 
workforce and this is reinforced when women progress into people 
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management roles. Traditional stereotypes and attitudes about women’s 
abilities appear to limit their career prospects. Belt (2004) found that some 
team leaders felt they were perceived by their managers as either not 
interested in promotion or as unsuited to management roles and this also 
applied at Bankco and Finco. Belt (2004) also found that external candid- 
ates were recruited for management roles, but this appeared not to be the 
case here as Bankco’s middle and senior managers were mostly recruited 
from within the call centres, whereas Finco’s were recruited from within 
the branch network. 

A range of perceived barriers to career progression emerged from the 
interviews with team managers. Fifty-five per cent said that they had 
experienced barriers to career progression through a lack of management 
training, 30 per cent due to a lack of career guidance and 21 per cent due 
to a lack of promotion opportunities. This questions Datamonitor’s 
(2003c) claim that call centres are providing more and advanced training, 
while it parallels Belt’s (2002, 2004) findings that a lack of appropriate 
management training opportunities for team leaders exists as well as a 
lack of management opportunities into which team leaders could 
progress. Men have been found to retain access to certain favoured occu- 
pations in other types of employment (Oakley 2000; Ozbilgin and Wood- 
ward 2004; Pascall et al. 2000; Wilson 1998), but these barriers remain 
relatively unexplored in the call centre context. Fifty-two per cent of team 
managers indicated that a lack of support to progress from line managers 
also acted as a barrier, but this finding has not emerged as an issue in the 
gender and careers literature generally. Accordingly it warrants further 
investigation. Finally, 36 per cent stated that family commitments had 
acted as a barrier to career progression, a finding that parallels numerous 
other studies, including those of Belt (2002, 2004) Pascall et al. (2000) and 
Wilson (1998). 

In summary this chapter has investigated women’s career progression in 
call centres from the structural and cultural perspectives. It has drawn 
upon the ‘maleness’ of management by exposing male manager’s stereo- 
typical perceptions of why women work in call centres. Women’s low 
representation in management has been explained through the persistence 
of gender-based stereotypes where male members of the managerial elite 
group hold firm views about the characteristics of the ‘ideal’ worker which 
informs organisational ideologies, such as practices concerning recruit- 
ment and promotion (Oakley 2000; Ozbilgin and Woodward 2004). This 
warrants further investigation in the call centre context, especially as the 
male stereotypes presented have been challenged by the realities of why 
women seek call centre employment. 

It has also demonstrated how barriers created by corporate practices, 
such as flat organisational structures, make it difficult for women to 
progress in call centres. Where women have progressed in the case study 
call centres, this is characterised by stable employment with one employer 
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(Kinnie et al. 2000; Ranson 2003). This is also evidence of gendered career 
paths based on organisational restructuring where, when women are pro- 
moted, their role remains predominantly focused on people management. 
Men’s career and employment conditions are, therefore, promoted and 
prioritised over women’s under these new conditions (Halford et al. 1997; 
Stanworth 2000). 

Women are progressing into management positions in the call centre 
case studies at the first level of promotion from adviser to team manager. 
They continue to progress at Bankco, but into people management roles 
where their ‘soft’ skills remain a requirement. At Finco, the next step up 
from team manager is into a role that offers limited opportunities due to 
the small number of vacancies available and the broader span of control. 
The levels above these, have not, to date, been filled by women. This 
chapter therefore offers a mixed picture of women’s progression in call 
centres, based on flatter organisational structures, a lack of female role 
models in management positions, the male stereotyping of women’s skills 
and perceived barriers to career progression for women, such as training, 
promotion opportunities, lack of support and family commitments. 
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8 Community unionism in a 
regional call centre 


The organiser’s perspective 


Al Rainnie and Gail Drummond 


Introduction 


In 2003 it was estimated that there were around 4,000 call centres in Aus- 
tralia (compared with 550 in 1998), employing around 160,000 staff. Poten- 
tially call centres are now relevant for all industries and all enterprises. In 
Australia location is highly concentrated. The majority are situated in 
Sydney and Melbourne where they represent approximately 70 per cent of 
the total multinational call centre market in the Asia Pacific region 
(Budde 2004). Nevertheless, Australia has been witnessing a tendency to 
relocate call centres from central business districts (CBDs). This trend has 
already been identified in the northern hemisphere, although infrastruc- 
ture and staffing problems have limited the potential for cost advantages. 
Around 65 per cent of call centre costs are labour related, so where cost 
cutting is required, relocation and outsourcing go some way to accounting 
for the rationale for the much (over-) publicised offshoring of call centre 
activity (Budde 2004). The fear (or threat) that most call centres will relo- 
cate to offshore locations seems overplayed (see Taylor and Bain, Srivas- 
tava and Theodore this volume). The US research firm Datamonitor, in a 
report published in 2004, suggested that call centre employment in Aus- 
tralia would continue to grow at just under 10 per cent per annum until 
2008. Despite the fact that India is expected to overtake Australia as the 
largest market for call centres in the Asia Pacific by 2008, factors including 
variable infrastructure reliability will militate against wholesale migration. 
The fact that over 50 per cent of Australian call centres offer languages 
other than English and have the capacity to carry out multi-lingual func- 
tions is also of increasing importance in location decision making (Invest 
Victoria 2004). 

This chapter examines the experience of one union’s attempt to organ- 
ise an outsourced Greenfield call centre site in an old industrial region of 
South East Victoria in Australia — the Latrobe Valley. The area, about 150 
kilometres South East of Melbourne, covers four small-to-medium sized 
towns and has a population of around 70,000. It supplies approximately 85 
per cent of Victoria’s energy needs through power generation based on 
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open cast brown coal mining. The State Electricity Commission (SEC) was 
set up in the 1920s to provide for Victoria’s power needs, relieving reliance 
on unionised black coal mines in New South Wales. During the post-war 
period the area attracted a reputation (somewhat misplaced) as a hotbed 
of union militancy and as a soft option for workers (SEC was said to stand 
for Slow, Easy and Comfortable). However, corporatisation, privatisation 
and restructuring in the mid-1990s had a devastating effect on both union 
organisation and the region itself. Unemployment rose to well above the 
national average and average wage levels fell below national figures. 
Social problems abounded and the area attracted a new and apparently 
equally unattractive reputation for social deprivation. Currently there are, 
however, some fledgling signs of renewal of both business confidence and 
employment within the region as well as in the local labour movement. 
This has been sparked to some degree by the arrival and subsequent union 
organisation of the call centre (Rainnie and Paulet 2005). 

With particular reference to union organisation in call centres, this 
chapter picks up on Kelly’s observation that we do not know much about 
how union organisation originates (Kelly 1998). In particular, this chapter 
can be seen as complementary to the work of Taylor and Bain (2003, p. 
170) who outline the process whereby, in a UK call centre, from a collect- 
ive interest among employees there arose the desire for union representa- 
tion. Taylor and Bain (2003) argue that discontent is necessary, but not 
sufficient, for collective identification. The role of individuals (officials, 
activists, delegates, shop stewards and their political orientation) is vital in 
channelling the emergence of interest identification and a sense of injus- 
tice. This chapter focuses on the experience of the organiser who led a suc- 
cessful campaign to unionise the call centre. One of the strengths of the 
contribution is that it represents the organiser’s story as a participant in 
the process through action research. Following Kelly’s use of mobilisation 
theory (Kelly 1998, see also Danford et al. 2003, p. 17) it is argued that 
mobilisation depends on the ability and willingness of leaders to direct 
workers’ sense of injustice toward management, and further, that such 
action often hangs on critical incidents which provide the opportunity for 
anti-management leadership. In effect, such incidents allow for employer- 
provoked collectivisation of employee discontent. As outlined later in this 
chapter, the Latrobe experience follows this pattern fairly closely. 
However, where Taylor and Bain (2003) told the story of the process of 
unionisation from the employees’ point of view, here the authors tell a 
similar story, but from the point of view of the trade union organiser. 
Hence, this chapter fills an information gap, utilises the observations of the 
participants and complements the existing literature on trade union devel- 
opment in call centres, many of which are located on greenfield sites 
(Richardson and Belt 2001). 
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Call centres and local economic development 


Richardson et al. (2000), in an examination of the situation in North East 
England, point to a number of concerns regarding the impact of call 
centres on the local economy. Call centres are an effective manifestation 
of the increasingly capital-intensive industrialisation of service sector 
work. Such work is highly intensive and routine. Furthermore, electronic 
surveillance provides the opportunity for the detailed control and discip- 
line of workers. Production is highly specialised and the division of labour 
produces only a limited range of occupations, which combined with flat 
organisational structures restricts opportunities for career progression. 
The relative mobility of call centres, combined with the thrust of techno- 
logical displacement, means that their lifespan threatens to be short, with 
international relocation feasible (see Taylor and Bain, and Srivastava and 
Theodore this volume). 

Drawing on previous research, Richardson and Belt (2001, p. 73) list a 
number of locational characteristics for call centres. These are: 


e advanced telecommunications suitable for data and voice transmis- 
sion, capable of hosting intelligent network services; 

e a plentiful pool of (often female) labour, which is skilled enough to 
carry out tasks required; labour costs are a factor but may be traded 
off against necessary skills; 

e timely availability of property, together with low occupancy costs; 
together with the need to allow for expansion, this favours out-of- 
town or edge-of-town locations; 

e fiscal and grant incentives; 

e helpful and supportive development agencies; and 

e access to good local transport. 


Governments and regional development agencies around the world are 
marketing themselves as call centre locations with these characteristics in 
mind (for Australian examples see Dean and Rainnie 2005). Then again, 
as Richardson and Belt (2001, p. 74) point out, in attempting to emphasise 
difference, the regions that compete to attract call centres selectively 
harness positive images and data to present a sales pitch which simply 
reflects their sameness with all other localities involved in the bidding 
game. 

Additionally, call centres are increasingly abandoning metropolitan 
locations and seeking areas further down the urban hierarchy. This is 
partly due to government action and incentives as well as rising land and 
labour costs. Because regions that are disadvantaged by distance and/or 
perceived economic uncompetitiveness can be attractive to call centres, 
this provides the possibility of unlocking under-utilised labour markets. 
According to Budde (2004), regional call centres can be 10 to 15 per cent 
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cheaper to run than Metropolitan-based centres, but in rural and regional 
Australia they have to overcome problems of poor technology infrastruc- 
ture, insufficient numbers of qualified staff and unreliable electricity 


supply. 


The Latrobe call centre 


The Latrobe call centre that is the focus of this chapter is important for the 
locality in that, by employing over 400 people, it rapidly became one of the 
biggest local employers. It was also relatively large by call centre standards 
being nearly three times the Australian average seat size. The call centre 
was outsourced by a large Australian organisation to a major company 
that is internationally owned and specialises in call centre management. 
The outsourcing company had a rigid non-union policy whilst the Aus- 
tralian client company is unionised, even in its other call centres. Wage 
levels for customer service representatives in this outsourced call centre 
were below the national average for call centres. 

In discussing the location of the new call centre investigated in this 
chapter, a senior manager from the parent company explained that the 
new call centre was part of a restructuring of its services, which included 
the consolidation of a number of smaller centres. Consequently, no major 
claims about job creation were being made, as the senior manager out- 
lined, ‘it was probably aimed at cost cutting, but then we had this regional 
view overlaid on it’. Some positions were targeted to be filled by staff who 
were redeployed from various restructured units elsewhere. However, it 
was explained that ‘because of the unemployment situation, we hope to 
get a few years with a lower turnover’. Turnover in the parent company’s 
other call centres was running as high as 25 per cent for permanent 
employees with much higher levels being recorded for casual staff. 

The call centre lay at the ‘quantity’ end of Taylor et al.’s (2002) contin- 
uum but, in fact, had two sections within it. One of these was a highly 
routine messaging service and did not include sales. The other section 
answered customer requests and endeavoured to provide ‘solutions’ and 
included sales. Both sections were highly monitored and controlled. 
Employees were expected to make new or further sales. Frontline 
employees performed integrated telephone and computer work, in 
response to inbound customer calls. They worked 6—8-hour shifts, in irreg- 
ular weekly patterns. Employees took incoming calls for service enquiries 
(such as billing questions, product information and contract options) and, 
in finding customer ‘solutions’, they were also expected to make sales 
(transfers to higher value or new contracts, and additional products). 
Employees were organised into teams on the floor and each team had a 
leader who was responsible for supporting and mentoring team members. 

For the Latrobe Valley, the new call centre’s importance was couched 
in the familiar terms of job creation bringing the new economy to an old 
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region. Despite the aim of employing more than 500 people, the parent 
company played down the job creation role as the opening was accompan- 
ied by the rationalisation of a number of smaller regional centres, includ- 
ing one in the adjacent town. What was not discussed was the level of 
subsidy that came with the location, the relatively low wage levels in the 
locality compared with metropolitan sites or how these factors might 
combine to reduce relatively high levels of labour turnover experienced at 
other parent company call centre sites. It was at this intersection of 
corporate restructuring with the local labour market and the community 
history of active trade unionism (Rainnie and Paulet 2005) that the 
struggle to organise the centre was played out, but first it is necessary to 
look in a little more detail at the relationship between the union and the 
community. 


Locality, community and union organisation 


An important debate has emerged with regard to the analysis of labour 
process development regarding the importance of place, locality and 
region (Rainnie and Paulet 2005; Herod 2002; Ellem 2001; Wills and 
Simms 2004). It is worth noting the points made by Ray Hudson in Pro- 
ducing Places (2001), particularly as he has some important comments 
regarding the nature of restructuring in formerly mono-industrial areas 
such as the Latrobe Valley. Hudson states (2001, p. 255): 


Places are complex entities: they are ensembles of material objects, 
workers and firms, and systems of social relations embodying distinct 
cultures and multiple meanings, identities and practices. They offer a 
setting in which production can occur and a way of organising produc- 
tion systems and the circulation of capital. Capital needs workers to be 
in their places to provide wage labour. National states seek to keep 
both capital and labour satisfied. Capital, labour and states and places 
thus exist in complex relationships... The processes of production of 
places and of social space are thus contested as different social groups 
seek to shape the geographies and landscapes of capitalism to reflect 
and further their particular interests. 


Two assumptions underlie Hudson’s (2001) approach. First, both place 
and space are seen as constituted out of spatialised social relations. 
Socially produced space is a product of social relations stretched out over 
space and materialised in a number of forms. Second, places only exist in 
relation to particular criteria. Places are not simply bounded but ‘an 
unbounded lattice of power articulations constructed through and around 
internal relations of power and inequity. It is a discontinuous lattice punc- 
tured by structured exclusions’ (Hudson 2001, pp. 256-257). 

Places may be to some degree unbounded but, as Hudson points out 
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(2001 p. 265), particularly for mono-industrial communities dependent on 
a single employer a strong sense of place and deep attachment to it was 
often driven by necessity. Thus, for people living in such areas, an image of 
a bounded area served an important purpose. Such an attachment did not 
emerge overnight — rather it emerged slowly and haltingly out of deep 
divisions within the population. People thrown together chose to create a 
working class in a particular place. However, this attachment leaves open 
the potential for tension between place and class that remains problem- 
atic. Commitment is, however, affected by ongoing social practices (both 
progressive and regressive) which construct, sustain and transform the 
context within which economic, social and political life is reproduced 
(Hudson 2001, p. 267). 

Moreover, the vulnerability to disinvestment (all places are prone to 
this to some degree) that is particularly true of mono-industrial areas can 
throw the tensions outlined earlier into stark relief. Opposition can be 
class based along the lines of strikes, factory/workplace occupations and/or 
alternative plans. Equally it can take the form of a communitywide 
alliance, in which case some groups foster the construction of a shared 
place-based interest that becomes the basis for action. Places in either of 
these cases are not coherent integrated wholes, but the image of a place 
can be used rhetorically to mobilise action. Such class alliance-based forms 
of intervention are increasingly driven by the devolution to the locality or 
region of responsibility for determining their own future. In particular, this 
can occur in peripheral regions leading to a focus on small firm formation 
(clusters), tourism and the attraction of manufacturing branch plants of 
Taylorised back-office service activities (such as call centres). To promote 
such development, images of locality that emphasise partnership rather 
than conflict are central. The image of partnership at local level does, 
however, come with the problem of setting locality against locality in the 
‘dog-eat-dog’ game of regional development. 

The contested nature of community and the changing nature of regional 
development policy leads to an examination of current union responses to 
developments in regions such as the Latrobe Valley. Much of the current 
debate on union strategy in the face of globalisation, membership decline 
and labour market restructuring has polarised around the ‘partnership’ 
versus ‘organising’ modes of unionism (Stirling 2004). There is a small but 
growing debate in the UK and in Australia on community unionism which 
draws heavily on US and Canadian experience (Lipsig Mumme 2003). As 
the intervention in the Latrobe Valley call centre was self-defined as a 
form of community unionism and drew heavily on forms of community 
intervention, as well as relying on given characteristics of the locality, it is 
worth exploring this debate a little further. 
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For Mathers et al. (2004, p. 12) current patterns of neo-liberal restructur- 
ing open up civil society and presents unions with a new set of strategic 
choices, particularly given the crisis of what they define as social demo- 
cratic forms of trade unionism: 


The challenge is thus to develop new methodologies that are able to 
grasp the reciprocal relationship between trade union power and the 
wider society following the crisis and decomposition of social demo- 
cratic trade unionism. 


One such strategy may be community unionism, although as some 
critics have pointed out (Stirling 2004) examples outside of the US are few 
and far between, tend to be isolated, short lived and extremely local. The 
same may be true of Australia where it is still the case that the organising 
model has been taken up by few unions, in a strategic sense, in terms of 
resource allocation. 

Wills and Simms (2004) have argued that community unionism itself is 
not new and has taken at least three different forms over many years of 
collective organisation in the UK, culminating in what they describe as 
reciprocal community unionism in which unions work with their 
communities rather than on their behalf. In the current context, Stirling 
(2004) following Wills and Simm (2004) and Lipsig-Mumme (2003) devel- 
ops a threefold categorisation of community unionism: 


Firstly, there is community as identity. In this sense the union is the 
community in that the trade unionists are members of a community 
dominated by a single employer such as a pit village ... The commun- 
ity, the employer and union are entwined in a reciprocal relationship. 
Community action is likely to be oppositional to the employer and 
defensive — such as in a wage dispute or closure — and derived from a 
shared identity and a sharedness in the outcome. 

(Lipsig-Mumme 2003, p. 4) 


Stirling (2004) ascribes such an approach to old mono-industrial 
communities (such as the Latrobe Valley). However, as already discussed, 
community unionism could take a number of forms in these circumstances 
and this approach does not take into account changing historical circum- 
stances, nor the contested nature of notions of community. 

Stirling’s second category sees the community as a resource. 


This describes a situation in which both the unions and the community 
can share common interests and utilise each other as resources. The 
relationship will have peaks and troughs and periods of dormancy but 
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be associated with the longer term development of reciprocal relation- 
ships that are not necessarily focused on an organising campaign in a 
particular workplace or in a particular occupation but in building 
mutually supportive strategies. 

(2004, p. 5) 


This may be focused on longer term strategies with regard to particular 
communities (e.g. ethnic minorities) that challenge established union ways 
of working. 

Finally there is the notion of the community as an instrument. 


This describes a situation in which there is no necessary ‘organic’ con- 
nection between the union and the community but both might utilise 
each other for instrumental reasons. Particular workers are targeted 
and they are often those at the margins of traditional trade unionism. 
House calls, public meetings and the local media become key strat- 
egies alongside the mobilisation as supporters of the community 
organisations that represent the targeted workers. On the other hand, 
the community might be seeking organisational help for a petition or 
for accessing people with power. In both cases, this is generally a 
short-term relationship with clearly defined outcomes that can be met 
and dissolve the relationship. 

(Stirling 2004, p. 5) 


Community unionism offers a threefold possible advantage: 


Firstly it is part of a strategy that can increase union membership. Sec- 
ondly by working with community organisations unions can achieve 
credibility with ‘outsider groups’. Thirdly, the community itself pro- 
vides a point of pressure on the company that is useful in developing 
corporate campaigning strategies. 

(Stirling 2004, pp. 12-13) 


However, Stirling goes on to argue that in all these cases there is an 
assumption that workplace union organisation is ‘in place’. Community 
unionism, for Stirling (2004), is dependent on effective workplace organi- 
sation which it can support but not replace. Our argument will be that this 
is a false dichotomy, the relationship between workplace union organisa- 
tion and community should be dialectical not dichotomous. This point is 
demonstrated in the Latrobe Valley case study. We now turn to an 
experience of organising in the call centre, an organisation whose work- 
force was an archetype of the new flexible economy, being composed 
mostly of young women with no personal history of union membership. 
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In this section the authors draw on the experience of the union organiser. 
All the quotes are drawn from a series of interviews carried out over a 
two-year period as the campaign developed. The union organiser had 
chosen the region specifically to test some of the ideas that were emerging 
from the fledgling ideas of community-based unionism. This is the organ- 
iser’s story in her own words. It represents the researcher as an observer 
and participant and fits within the action research approach to understand- 
ing in that it ‘involves the researcher working with members of an organi- 
sation over a matter which is of genuine concern to them’ (Eden and 
Huxham 2002, p. 255). For ethical reasons individuals cannot be identified 
and the call centre at the centre of the research is given the pseudonym of 
‘Newco’. The data presented are drawn from transcribed interviews, field 
notes and the organiser’s own record of the process. 

Survey data from the region (Rainnie et al. 2004) would seem to suggest 
that working people in the region were concerned about the nature of 
work and employment in the Valley, particularly its apparent casualisa- 
tion, and remained relatively well disposed towards trade unions. 
Nonetheless, the once powerful Gippsland Trades and Labour Council 
(GLTC) was almost on the verge of extinction at this time. 

Earlier organising attempts by another union through the activity of a 
locally based organiser had failed prior to the events outlined here. The 
organiser’s initiative was triggered from within the call centre itself. An 
employee rang the union Membership Service Centre and asked for 
someone to come and talk to a group of five people about the benefits of 
joining the union. The meeting was to be held in the contactee’s home. 
Through utilising friendships and community networks, membership 
began to grow. Contact with other union members in the area elicited 
more names and union membership grew again. 

It is worth stressing again here Stirling’s point (2004, p. 11) that there 
are not many living examples of community unionism upon which to draw, 
therefore, strategy and tactics emerged and evolved in practice. However, 
in any situation, organising is never going to work and form the basis for 
collective organisation and action without an issue that can be identified 
and attributed to the actions of management. In this case it was rosters and 
pay, rather than the much vaunted issue of surveillance which has greatly 
occupied the minds of call centre researchers to date: 


I went in over the pay slips that they actually weren’t recording the 
actual hours worked. They were recording that they were working 38 
hours a week. In actual fact they’re required to come in 15 minutes 
earlier every day. So they’re actually working more than 38 hours a 
week so their pay slips aren’t true. So there was my breach. And it was 
hilarious. We went into the call centre. I think we signed up 30 people 
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in two days. People were just so keen to have a union inside that call 
centre. 


Organisation and action spiralled and soon the organiser arranged the 
first of a series of significant barbecues, all held on a piece of land opposite 
the call centre. 


During July last year the few members that we had, along with some 
of our members from other work places in the Valley, arranged a 
BBQ in the local park. The members decided that the situation at 
Newco was not improving for them. Getting paid the correct amount 
each week seemed to be the biggest problem. Our members were 
ready to bring things to a head. Our members organised a stop work 
meeting for the following Monday morning. They used a phone tree to 
call their workmates at home and to let them know about the intended 
action. 


Forty-five workers marched up ... they’ve never done that, marched 
up and asked the HR manager for a meeting. 


She wouldn’t come out and meet with them in the lounge together and 
it was absolutely stunning because one person said she bugged us 
every day when we were by ourselves and so you could see these 45 
people feel the power... 


The action involved a large risk of going badly wrong as the organiser 
described: 


It was one of the scariest things that I had ever been involved with. I 
was worried that no one would walk off the job at the designated time. 
I was also worried that the employees could get the sack. Yet seeing 
the empowerment that it gave the workers was just amazing. This 
action had been a huge risk and luckily it paid off. 


They were all paid by twelve o’clock on Friday which is what we 
demanded. 


The implications of the success of the action ran far beyond the call 
centre itself: 


Out of this action we got a lot of local support and media. The 
community was appalled that locals were not being paid correctly and 


getting the sack for taking too many toilet breaks. 


This action was closely followed by the second barbecue, which was 
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deliberately aimed at problems of the region as a whole and not just the 
call centre. 


I was still trying to increase visibility and community involvement. I 
got in touch with St. Vincent de Paul, a local charity. They do things 
pretty hard in the Valley because of the high level of unemployment. I 
arranged to hold a BBQ to help raise money for the soup kitchen that 
they run. Newco would not let us do this on site and we were forced to 
do it on the nature strip outside the call centre. The local council gave 
approval for the BBQ and also waived the fees that you would nor- 
mally have to pay. Whilst speaking to the woman at the council, she 
arranged for me to meet her daughter, who worked at Newco. She 
signed up as a member. Our attempts to increase visibility were paying 
off, people were joining the union. 


The thinking behind a community issue and community involvement 
went beyond a simple recruitment drive, rather it was driven by an 
understanding that with the increasing casualisation of the labour 
market (exemplified by the turnover rates in the call centre), the union 
would have to have relevance in all areas of people’s lives if they were 
to retain an active and committed membership. Furthermore, in con- 
trast to the old heavily male-dominated unions, whose image was not 
always positive even to those sympathetic to unions, integrating social 
justice issues into the activity of the union contrasted with the old 
view of such issues as optional extras to bread-and-butter workplace 
organisation. 

The next stage in the recruitment drive was a weekend blitz. This 
involved the organiser and three graduates from the Organising Academy 
collecting names and addresses of people who worked in the call centre 
and then visiting as many as possible at home during the course of one 
weekend. The organiser was also aware that, as a tactic, a blitz was the 
flavour of the month but did not guarantee success: 


It’s a bit of a silver bullet with Unions at the moment, the blitz idea. 
Everyone wants to try it for recruitment of course, because all the 
Unions are in trouble with memberships flagging, blah, blah, blah, so 
it’s seen as a bit of a silver bullet, which is a shame ... Um, and if 
you're going to try a blitz, I guess you would try somewhere like Moe. 
That’s a logical place to try ... well that’s what I think anyway, 
because it’s pretty open to Unions down here. It’s not completely 
hostile, and if you’re going to try, you have to try somewhere that’s 
likely to succeed. And we thought that Moe would. 


Almost inevitably, organising for the blitz required another barbecue, 
just over the road from the call centre. 
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We ... came up to Moe, had the barbie as you know, and invited a few 
people along to that. That was just to make it look legitimate, just to 
see if we had the support locally. The guys at the CFMEU who had 
done the Pilbara blitz — I wanted them to talk to people. Coz’ we were 
all pretty scared, we were all pretty nervous. We’re not trained sales 
people, so cold calling as it is, knocking on people’s doors can be 
pretty scary ... we had the barbie, had way too many drinks, got up 
the next day... 


The involvement of local unionists from the regional Trades and 
Labour Council (GTLC) was important for two reasons; first, to draw on 
that experience; but second, because their presence at the barbecue sig- 
nalled a local recognition of what the organising team was doing. The 
GTLC was an all but moribund organisation at this point and all attempts 
to get in touch with local union officials to try to gain support had, hith- 
erto, failed or been ignored. But now organisers from a number of differ- 
ent unions came to lend support. 

However, for the blitz to work, a degree of organisation within the call 
centre itself was necessary. A blitz, it was believed, would not work as the 
first stage of greenfield site organising strategy: 


look that’s biggest thing about a blitz, to have the visibility in the call 
centre before you do it. You have to have the visibility. I didn’t want 
to get to people’s doors and have to explain what the (union) was and 
what a union is, coz that’s just going to take way too long, and we 
allocated 15 minutes for each person. Um we thought that was plenty 
of time really, and you’ve got to have the visibility and people have 
got to know who you are, and that was a huge help that I was so 
known in the call centre, like to look at 90 per cent of people know 
who I am. 


The blitz in particular, and community-based unionism in general, are 
not substitutes for workplace union organisation, but can be effective in 
building and maintaining such organisation. Despite all their fears and 
apprehensions, the blitz worked very well, at least partly due to the tradi- 
tions of the locality working in the unions favour: 


Everyone was very friendly. I mean you’d get ... Pd knock on some 
doors, and the people would ask you in before you spoke! So you’d be 
inside and you’d be ‘oh ...’; and they didn’t work for Newco — I’d be 
at the wrong address! So it was very funny!! Or you’d knock on some 
doors and the parents would let you in and their kid wasn’t home yet. 
And so they would ring their child, coz’ they knew where they were 
and say ‘Look, you’ve gotta come home - your Union’s here.’ 
‘Alright,’ and they’d come home which was really cool, and they’d 
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chase their kid, like if their kid was supposed to be at someone’s house 
and they weren’t there, they’d chase them to find them and send them 
home again! I think about 50 per cent of the people we saw were in 
their jammies, which was very cute and one of the interesting things 
was, you weren’t just talking to the person that was at Newco — you 
were actually talking to the whole family. So you’d go into the lounge 
room and the whole family would be there, which was quite interest- 
ing too. Coz’ a lot of the Dad’s, if they were there, were saying how 
they were with the Union when they were at the power station, etc. So 
the family wasn’t hindering, they were helping a lot. They were 
helping a lot — they’re pretty incredible families down here. 


By the time that the organiser left the region to take up a new post, the 
project looked like a success: 


The project so far has paid off and is continuing to do so. We have 
eight workplace delegates in the Valley and two in Melbourne. We 
have a weekly WOC at one of the delegate’s homes and regular phone 
hook ups with the Valley and Melbourne delegates. The delegates 
discuss what issues are happening in the two Victorian workplaces and 
campaign around them simultaneously. We have started lobbying the 
Latrobe Council for a council funded child care centre that could be 
placed in the community centre next door to the call centre and the 
list goes on. 


Lots of hard work is still being done but it is getting to the point of, if 
you start work at Newco, you join the (union), this is the normal and 
O.K. thing to do. Like the members say ‘it is like being in a special 
cool club’. 


Furthermore, organising the Moe site had knock-on effects beyond the 
site itself and the Melbourne office: 


I wanted to feedback to the rest of Newco across Australia and that’s 
worked perfectly. Everybody in Newco in Australia knows about Moe 
and they know what goes on. Because as I said management’s stupid! 
And will put emails to the whole company; ‘what the (union’s) saying 
is lies!’ So they email it to the whole company which, of course, gives 
us visibility everywhere and gets us into the other sites. Moe has 
helped every Newco site in Australia. Every single site. 


But the work is extremely labour and resource intensive and different 
from the work of standard union officials: 


the work that I do here is different to what any organiser in the 
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UNION I think would do anywhere. Because I’m giving more of me, 
and more of my time, and you become more personally involved. You 
do, but I think you have to. To do proper community organising you 
have to. You do have to become involved with the community. And 
that involves giving more of yourself. But that’s okay, it works. 


However, the rewards can be great as far as the union is concerned and 
stretch beyond the call centre in question: 


So for us working with the community has been a rewarding and chal- 
lenging experience. The success of organising the call centre in the 
Valley has flowed through to other Newco workplaces in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Canberra. It has also helped with organising our more 
traditional areas of coverage in the Valley. 


Conclusion 


For Lopez (2004), community-based organising requires long term 
commitment of time and resources and a fundamental rethink of union 
organisation both locally and nationally. 

In the case of the Latrobe Valley call centre, connection with the 
community paid off in terms of workplace union organisation. The two are 
interlinked and feed from each other, rather than being viewed as alternat- 
ives as Stirling (2004) seems to suggest. However this new form of organis- 
ing demands a new approach from activists and organisers, in particular, 
and a real knowledge and connection with community life and issues 
beyond a narrow focus on workplace concerns: 


Personally I feel that we have been accepted into the community. 
Going to the Valley for me is a very rewarding experience. I can sit in 
the call centre for four hours and have at least 30 people pop in to see 
us and just say hi. Even the security guard that Newco hire to watch us 
encourages workers to come in and see us. We are invited into 
member’s houses for dinner and to see their kids perform at local con- 
certs. 


An understanding and involvement with the community outside of the 
workplace was crucial in determining the success or otherwise of the 
organising drive in the call centre. Such involvement is hardly new in Aus- 
tralia or outside of it. But the examples of union organising in and with 
communities, even within Victoria itself (for example the coal town of 
Wonthaggi in the 1930s) had largely been forgotten. In recent years Aus- 
tralian union organisation has tended to be highly centralised and institu- 
tionally focused. Even in areas, such as the Latrobe Valley, that did have a 
tradition of workplace-based union organisation, that organisation had 
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often been conservative, male dominated and centred on a small number 
of heavy industries. The predominantly young female labour force in the 
call centre was employed by an American multinational company very dif- 
ferent from the old SEC. Nevertheless, knowledge of, and involvement 
with, that union community allowed for a successful campaign amongst 
workers who are archetypes of the flexible and supposedly unorganisable 
workforce of the new economy. 

In summary, there are positive implications for unions beyond simply 
the Latrobe Valley case. The movement of call centres from city centre 
locations to small town or offshore locations is being driven by labour cost 
concerns including issues of unionisation. Despite the widely perceived, 
but erroneous threat of all call centre jobs relocating to India, it has been 
suggested that in Victoria alone, call centre employment will increase by 
around 20,000 jobs by 2008 (Invest Victoria 2004). Hence, the Latrobe 
case would seem to suggest that the unionisation of this rapidly expanding 
non-traditional workforce is far from impossible. 

On a wider front, the increasingly casualised and decentralised nature 
of Australian employment and industrial relations presents both a threat 
and an opportunity for union organisation. A focus on workplace-based 
organisation rather than state or federal level institutional structures 
requires a new way of organising. Fragmented, and small though they are, 
the examples of community-based union organising such as the Latrobe 
Valley case show that for unions, all is not lost. As Lopez (2004) points 
out, such an approach does not consist of a simple laundry list of tactics, 
rather it involves a process of change within the labour movement itself. 
However, there are signs that lessons to be learned from organising in 
sectors such as call centres could be applicable in the broader and equally 
rapidly restructuring areas of both the ‘new’ and the ‘old’ economies. 
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9 Agency and constraint 


Call centre managers talk about 
their work’ 


Maeve Houlihan 


Introduction 


What do call centre managers and supervisors do? How are their roles 
constructed? How do they talk about their work and what alternatives do 
they see? This chapter explores the subjective realities of the frontline 
management hierarchy in the call centre. Despite a growing literature the- 
orising the work, work organisation and experiences of call centre agents, 
research has to date said little about managers in this setting. This is an 
important omission where exploration can offer some insight into the chal- 
lenges and prospects for call centre work under consideration in this 
volume. 

This chapter will argue that call centre managers face a series of contra- 
dictory imperatives resulting from the collapse of service work into rou- 
tinised production work and a heightened cost focus. As Taylor and Bain 
(1999, p. 115) observe: ‘In the drive to maximise profits and minimise 
costs, call centre employers are under constant competitive pressure to 
extract more value from their employees’. Further, call centre technolo- 
gies mean that managers must motivate and manage performance within a 
highly pressured and potentially monotonous work process (Taylor and 
Bain 1999; Wallace et al. 2000). And yet, they are tasked to ensure the 
quality of service provided to customers, and therefore, to offset cost and 
quality imperatives — what Korczynski (2001) has described as the ‘twin 
logics’ of achieving efficiency and providing effective customer service. 
Within this struggle, the characteristic dual use of control- and commit- 
ment-focused management strategies creates exacerbating tensions 
(Kinnie et al. 2000; Houlihan 2002). So how do call centre managers navi- 
gate this difficult landscape? 

This chapter aims to bring the subjective experiences of call centre 
managers to the fore through the lens of two contrasting British call 
centres, Quotes Direct and Housing Helpline. This discussion echoes 
Frenkel et al.’s (1999, p. 14) depiction of the coexistence of two opposing 
‘images’ of call centres — the regimented and the empowered organisation. 
Explored together however, these cases highlight some of the common 
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tensions faced by managers in this sector, even across highly contrasting 
regimes. 

Both cases form part of a wider ongoing study of the experience of 
working and managing in call centres. Data collection involved extended 
interviews and observation, and in the case of Quotes Direct, full personal 
participation as a call centre agent over the period 1997-1999. In both 
cases, contributors’ accounts highlight the challenges and constraints that 
drove their daily practice, as well as the identity work in which they were 
engaged. 

In taking this journey, this chapter illustrates two competing dynamics 
within call centre management. First, it highlights the variety, improvisa- 
tion and innovations that (seek to) prevail in these managers’ practices, 
but second, it suggests that the core architecture of call centre organising 
(task routinisation, automated workflow control and intensive perform- 
ance monitoring) and its underlying tensions play a strong constraining 
role in call centre managers’ autonomy to manage. 


The manager in call centre research 


Recent call centre research (Frenkel et al. 1998, 1999; Batt 1999; Korczynski 
2001, 2002; Taylor et al. 2002; Kinnie et al. 2000; Callaghan and Thompson 
2002) has played a valuable role in theorising work organisation and raised 
important questions about the nature of skills, and the personal con- 
sequences of routinisation, work intensity and technologies of control in call 
centres. Moreover, this research has been notable for its sensitivity to the 
voice and experience of the frontline worker. Yet within this corpus, man- 
agers’ voices have become unusually silent. First, little has been said about 
managers’ subjective experiences. Further, there is a tendency for this liter- 
ature to present management as a homogeneous force, with implicit goals 
and outlooks centring on an implied ‘relentless pursuit of control’, ironically 
invoking the false belief that ‘what management wants, management gets’. 
While call centre agents variously, comply, resist or negotiate their perform- 
ance, managers, on the other hand, are presented as compliant and unprob- 
lematically performing their tasks (Willmott 1997). 

But who is management? This study engages the perspectives of the 
frontline call centre management hierarchy, primarily the team leader, 
supervisor and centre manager. In many definitions, this grouping repre- 
sents a ‘middle management’ structure, reflecting their accountability, but 
often, fundamental lack of decision-making power and autonomy. Call 
centres are centralised, typically ‘flat’ structures’, wherein strategic 
decision-making generally takes place elsewhere while frontline manage- 
ment takes on a predominantly operational role. Nevertheless, from the 
perspective of the floor, this grouping is the management hierarchy and 
their practices and styles play a crucial role in how people see and 
experience the organisation. 
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Call centre managers ‘walk the tightrope’ between power and power- 
lessness (Kanter 1979), experiencing challenges to their upward strategic 
influence, yet pressure to deliver and implement policy downwards, 
manage the floor and control agent performance. At the same time, these 
frontline managers hold the strongest managerial connection to the cus- 
tomer interface. As key holders of the institutional knowledge base, they 
are expected to lobby for, support and protect the various interests of 
agent, customer and organisation. 


Quotes Direct and Housing Helpline: a dialogue of 
opposites 


‘Quotes Direct? (QD), a ‘commodity’ insurance call centre based in the 
North of England, can be characterised as a chaotic and intensive produc- 
tion regime. Between 1997 and 1999, Quotes Direct employed approxi- 
mately 600 staff. The call centre was divided into separate ‘floors’, 
respectively ‘inbound’ and outbound telemarketing, customer services, 
claims and a helpline. The participant study focused on the ‘inbound’ tele- 
marketing floor of this call centre, a group of 200 people whose job was to 
generate quotations and sell policies for home and motor insurance. 

Work design on the inbound floor was governed by a complex array of 
rules and changeable targets. While utilising a high commitment-oriented 
language and a set of espoused values, its on-floor practice typified many 
widely echoed accounts of control-oriented call centre workflows (Taylor et 
al. 2002). Agent input was heavily constrained and scripts were strongly 
emphasised. The management structure at Quotes Direct took the classic 
form: teams of 12-20 agents were intensively micromanaged by team 
leaders, a room supervisor and a call centre manager who were, in turn, 
heavily restricted by centralised and unseen decision-making. This com- 
pounded the tendency for uncertainty and rapid changes in roles and opera- 
tional guidelines for the call centre. The object of activity was thus 
interpreted locally as the achievement of service levels, sales levels and call 
length targets. In all these ways, Quotes Direct was typical of the many 
negative accounts of call centre organising and personal work experience. 

In contrast however, ‘Housing Helpline’ presents an uncharacteristic 
call centre story. Housing Helpline formed part of a large third sector 
organisation, Housing Association, in the North West of England. 
Housing Association had been active for many decades, with over 100 staff 
and an elaborate divisional structure of satellite offices and central admin- 
istrative headquarters. Its activities included the management, develop- 
ment and maintenance of its buildings, tenants and business needs. It 
espoused a close relationship with tenants and rapid responsiveness to 
their issues. 

In 1995, Housing Association began a two-year process of researching 
and developing a centralised call centre to handle communications with 
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tenants, and to administer maintenance, rent payment and other needs. 
Under the guidance of Housing Association’s IT director, a vision for this 
centre was developed which expressly sought to resist the ‘typical’ model 
of call centre organising. This aspiration was driven by the Housing 
Association’s values, by concerns about service losses on the part of 
tenants, but also by the political reality that existing divisions and staff 
viewed the creation of a call centre as a threat. 

The resulting call centre was located within Housing Association’s 
headquarters, and went live in 1997. By 1999, it operated 25 seats with 40 
staff, and ran 24 hours a day. Its presence within the heart of Housing 
Association operations meant constant interactions and physical move- 
ment occurred with employees in and out of each other’s offices. Call 
centre staff shared canteen and front door facilities with the rest of the 
organisation, and several regular staff joined, or sought to relocate to the 
call centre, further increasing interconnectivity. The management team of 
the call centre comprised Housing Association’s IT director who 
developed the centre, its strategic development manager and Housing 
Helpline’s call centre manager. Two room supervisors and four team 
leaders, in turn, reported to the centre manager. While this accounts for a 
hierarchy, informal working relationships were very close, with ongoing 
daily interaction between all parties. The centre itself, partly due to its 
relatively small size, manifested a visibly open and familial atmosphere. 

Underlying the two-year planning process was a concern to design 
supporting IT systems which both integrated the call centre with the 
wider organisation, and empowered call centre agents to work with dis- 
cretion on a wide variety of call-related tasks, using a shared and evolv- 
ing knowledge base. Thus Housing Helpline agents were actively 
constructed as problem solvers rather than information processors. In 
other respects, the call centre infrastructure was typical, as were its 
systems of performance monitoring and service level and call handling 
targets. The call centre manager, Barbara, was recruited from a senior 
post at a large commercial call centre and she shared the vision of an 
alternative call centre model. Due to its success both internally and 
externally, the Housing Helpline call centre had begun to market itself as 
a third party service provider to other organisations, and its business 
needs were expanding and changing rapidly. 


An underlying theme of contextual constraints 


The root conceptualisation of the call centre task - whether as production 
work or knowledge work — is the key to subsequent design and implemen- 
tation decisions. A limitation of the production/machine model is its 
neglect of the organic nature of human communication and interaction 
(Leidner 1993; Cameron 2000). A machine-like construction risks monot- 
ony, frustration and alienation, as Anna from Quotes Direct describes: 
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Being on the phone all day, you are blind, you are deaf, you’re numb! 
You don’t know what time of day it is.... You’re a vegetable ... 
(Anna, Call Agent — Quotes Direct) 


Housing Helpline sought to pre-empt this dynamic by constructing the 
job of call agent with skill and ethnomethodolgical competency in mind. 
As the Call Centre Manager recounts: 


We’ve tried to create a situation where people are enabled to solve 
problems, to run with whatever it is the caller needs, and not just to 
process information. [...] our staff have got a bit of autonomy in their 
workload because they’ve got to find information for themselves, 
whereas with the dumb terminal’ you can only do what it is asking you 
to do. 

(Barbara, Call Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 


However, contextual dependence of Housing Helpline reveals the 
fragile balance between ‘regimented’ and ‘empowered’ models of call 
centre work (Frenkel ef al. 1999, p. 14). Notwithstanding its greater 
emphasis on service quality and agent autonomy, pressure from stakehold- 
ers, service level targets and unpredictable call volumes continually pres- 
sured Housing Helpline to routinise and tighten the reins of its 
management strategy as echoed by an incident Simon described: 


I was at one of our Board Meetings, and during the report on the call 
centre one of the Directors joked ‘lets call them now to test them!’ 
So they did. Right there on the speakerphone. And the call rang and 
rang. And then it switched to the automatic ‘please hold’ message. 
They got through in the end but that put the pressure on. I’ve com- 
mitted to the call centre recovering its capital investment and we’re 
already exceeding our targets, but there is a constant need to prove 
and justify our expenditure, our size, our budgets and our service 
and that’s made even sharper by [internal politics]. We’ve got to 
provide a service that satisfies the internal and the external customer 
and yes that’s not best measured just in terms of volume but cus- 
tomers prefer to get an answer than to get a particularly good soft 
skills answer, so that’s why at the end of the day it has to be about 
figures too. 

(Simon, IT Director Housing Association) 


Here we see a fundamental challenge to re-conceptualising values 
about quality, service and roles. Balancing service level targets (implicitly 
call answering times) against service quality (implicitly time spent with 
each caller) is an intrinsic challenge to service provision due to unpre- 
dictable and erratic demand levels. Cost-driven pressures for lean staffing 
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leave the minimum of organisational slack, pressuring managers to reduce 
the time spent on each call by standardising, and moving back towards a 
machine model of production. As Simon goes on to say: 


I’ve seen enough of what goes on in other environments to make me 
careful about putting more pressure on staff in terms of productivity. 
It would be nice to have some spare capacity but there is this tension 
to maximise the benefits for the organisation in financial terms [.. .] 
And every year when we do the budget, I’m thinking this is quite tight 
... how can I increase my staffing before they [the board] say hang on 
a minute? 


Without strong managerial autonomy, and strong lines of support at 
higher management and board level for the espoused values around 
service, this organisation struggles to create the organisational space to 
realise and maintain its intentions of an alternative call centre model. 

Stories such as this illustrate how the conflict between standardisation 
and flexibility, service and costs, and control and commitment strategies 
that lie at the heart of the call centre construct play themselves out, and 
suggest the inevitability of ‘management by trade-off’ despite the desire to 
do things differently. These embedded conflicts drive a tendency to incon- 
sistent management strategies, so that for example when HR interventions 
such as teams, participation and TOM are introduced, their application 
tends to be uneven, superficial (Wallace et al. 2000; Houlihan 2002) tempo- 
rary (Batt 1999) and conflicted (Knights and McCabe 1998; Kinnie ef al. 
2000). Thus, at Quotes Direct, the espoused HRM techniques comprised 
the valuing of employee involvement, yet lean staffing and call volume 
created an intensive and stressful environment and blocked the capacity 
for employee feedback. Similarly, at Housing Helpline, efforts to redesign 
work fundamentally came under constant downward pressure to nor- 
malise. 

As Korczynski has stressed, the interaction between bureaucratic 
control and customer service objectives is a fragile balancing act — ‘con- 
stantly switching emphasis between one and the other, trying to establish a 
form of equilibrium that they never quite reached’ (2002, p. 92). These 
tensions underpin the work of call centre managers, forcing them to act as 
translators between the ideal and the real. They find themselves managing 
meaning and reframing inconsistencies as illustrated by the following 
quote from Barbara: 


Well actually we’re having to pull it back a bit because we’ve gone too 
far with the flexibility and soft skills and their ordinary skills are dying 
— people aren’t as good on the system as they are going to have to be. 
So we’re pulling in the reins. 

(Barbara, Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 
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In assessing this dynamic of switching back and forth, sometimes 
quality, sometimes quantity, Korczynski (2002) argues that these tensions 
cannot be reconciled, but must coexist. However the dynamics discussed in 
this chapter lead me to argue that the structural constraints and root 
assumptions surrounding the call centre model significantly predispose this 
efficiency-versus-service balancing act towards a cost and control charac- 
ter, rather than a harmonious state of coexistence. 

What role does management play in these outcomes? The market- 
driven nature of the call centre sector leads to rapidly changing goals 
and processes and faces managers with considerable levels of uncer- 
tainty and contradiction. Understanding how they reconcile these con- 
flicting messages and changing goals gives clues as to how they see the 
system and their own roles within it. What then do these managers have 
to say for themselves? These issues are explored in the following 
section. 


The subjective manager 


In this study the power attributed to call centre managers by the agents 
they supervise contrasted heavily with that reported by call centre man- 
agers: 


I wish we could have more power ... more ability to change things .. . 
Power is the wrong word really. But ... if I had more influence on the 
people above ... Not just [the call centre manager] ... People that 
actually make the difference to the company. 

(Tina — Team Leader, Quotes Direct) 


One of the significant findings from field data is the degree to which 
managers distanced themselves from influence and control in their 
accounts of themselves and their work. Rather, they pointed to the factors 
they saw as controlling their decisions and actions, for instance employee 
and customer behaviours, market demands, competition, the technology 
infrastructure, organisational codes, practices and technologies, and even 
other managers. As Hales (1999) suggests, far from the notion that ‘the 
organisation is the manager’s adventure playground’, these managers 
strongly referenced the limitations and constraints they saw to be framing 
their work. 

It is already clear that management at both centres faced ongoing con- 
textual frustrations in relation to the core tasks of the job and the 
surrounding environment, particularly where lines of support were con- 
cerned. At Quotes Direct the formal system provided a demanding set of 
targets and role instructions. Managers saw their role as one of motivating 
and managing performance, yet the systems they worked within often 
antagonised this, forcing their emphasis towards control. 
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In the past it was more down to man-management, whereas now I feel 
as though the personal touch has gone away. 
(Barbara, Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 


This was also observed by Jackie, a team leader at Quotes Direct: 


Team leaders are the highest paid in the room, apart from the 
manager, and what do we do? We administer breaks. We’ve been 
trained, we can motivate, we can sell and we can use all the computer 
systems ... and they have us administering breaks. I’ve suggested we 
employ someone to do that, to let us get on with our jobs. The 
company won’t have it though, and why won’t they have it? Because 
there is no one to take it to that will listen. 


In some respects, the technology architecture of the call centre prede- 
termines management practice. Call monitoring and the routine collection 
of behaviour statistics suggest strong opportunities for micromanagement 
(for instance the notorious measurement of toilet breaks) that easily come 
to dominate. Although enmeshed in this system, managers are not 
unaware of its shortcomings. As Barbara comments: 


I think that’s overkill really, and I don’t think it’s necessary at the end 
of the day. They are human beings. As managers and team leaders we 
should be able to manage their down time to a satisfactory level that 
we don’t need to be monitoring them that closely ... 

(Barbara, Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 


Making choices 


Sometimes frontline managers framed their role as being an intermediary 
between the letter of the law and what they felt should be its spirit. 
However, this often means disregarding formal job descriptions, using dis- 
cretion and judgement, and risking censure. Thus, managers find them- 
selves faced with a balancing act. They learn that achieving one target will 
lead to a penalty on another. They learn to recognise ‘rules within rules’, 
which reflect the contrast between formal requirements and the pragmatic 
negotiation of daily order. As a frontline manager at another research site 
commented: 


If I achieved 100 per cent on our service levels, Pd be asked why. And 
next month, I’d be asked to cut staff numbers. 
(John — Team Leader, Call Centre Bureau) 


It appears that the job of the effective manager is to mediate and coun- 
terbalance the formal system, for instance drawing upon ‘unofficial 
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rewards’ to make the system run smoothly — such as time away from the 
phones for ‘creative’ activities such as making team banners and room 
decorations, sending someone on an errand or finding more subtle means 
of maintaining employee and organisational dignity on a case-by-case 
basis. Yet such behaviour struggles to prevail in the face of heavily pre- 
scribed formal role expectations. Dalton (1959) observed that managers 
continually face ‘moral burdens’ in their struggle to reconcile ‘recurring 
problems’ and tensions. He described the personal, internal struggles of 
the manager and the struggle between ‘the impersonal organisation and 
personalising individual’ (Dalton 1959, p. 271). The frontline managers at 
Quotes Direct frequently talked about not being allowed to do the job 
they were employed to do, and they emphasised, the job they would like to 
do. In their terms, this means mentoring, communicating and developing 
people. 


No, the company doesn’t want you to assume these roles. They want 
you to just do what they perceive is your job — to make their budgets 
and figures look better. 

(Jackie, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


At Quotes Direct, the focus on managing the board and ‘getting the 
figures right’ prevailed to the point where taking agents off the phones to 
conduct even stipulated coaching sessions required, in one manager’s 
words, ‘sneaking around’. To undertake their jobs in this standardised and 
intensified environment, managers found themselves utilising creative 
workarounds and system ‘blind-spots’ (Callaghan and Thompson 2002), 
and colluding to manipulate an administrative system that, rather than 
being their servant, had become their master. 

Tina recounts many examples of this, including secreting her team off 
the floor for a long overdue team meeting before they could be spotted 
and ordered back to the phones. Such collusion can be a pragmatic, even 
necessary strategy, though not always a comfortable one. 


My role is rewarding because you can work closely with staff and see 
the performance developing. That is really good. The thing that isn’t 
rewarding is the fact that you’ve got to, you know, twist the system to 
get what you want out of it. And that’s what is stressful ... it’s not 
being able to do your work the way you should be. 

(Tina, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


While the rational construction of the call centre system suggests deper- 
sonalisation, human personalities, power struggles and politics inevitably 
shape its enactment. This can also mean that good practice goes unnoticed 
and unshared. Such feelings of isolation are exacerbated by the tendency 
to use inter-team and inter-departmental competition to enhance perform- 
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ance, and managers regularly find themselves pitted against each other as 
a result. 


Managing identity 


It is worthwhile to examine the extent to which these managers chose to 
mediate all these pressures, the variety of strategies adopted and how 
these relate to their personal identities as managers. Here, Jackie accounts 
for her ambivalence regarding her role: 


Walking around with a clipboard doesn’t do anything for me. Pd make 

more money and have less hassle if I just went back on the phones, but 

there is something in me that is always looking to the next level. 
(Jackie, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


Jackie’s approach to leading her team was one of practical mediation. 
For her, the business came first, and when new policies or practices 
seemed to clash with this, she challenged them on a number of occasions. 
Jackall (1988) reflects that the issue of identity is pivotal but fragile, in the 
management context. Inevitably the managerial role leads to clashes 
between self-image and some of the tasks managers are asked to do. These 
‘invitations to jeopardy’ present the manager with a choice. Failing to 
compromise one’s values in the political reality of the organisation can 
raise ‘jeopardy’ for the manager’s career as judged by peers and superiors. 
Learning to choose which battles to fight, and how, was a process of learn- 
ing to negotiate the politics of the system. 


Quite a lot of people here, you know, don’t like me, but I don’t 
care. Well I do care. But I find a lot of people confide in me. And 
other team leaders know that, and there’s a bit of animosity against 
me for that. But then it’s a case of working out what to do. If 
someone has a problem, going to the call centre manager doesn’t 
get you anywhere. And if you go the HR Route, it’s made formal. 
You have to get around everybody’s little quirks, you know, which 
is awful. But it is better and quicker to do something informally, 
like go straight to the underwriter, or to a trainer, and then come 
back with it sorted and tell them here ‘this is what I’ve done’. You 
do get into trouble for it, for going over heads. But at least you’ve 
caused some action. 

(Jackie, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


At the frontline, there is keen awareness of the trade-off between 
system compliance and counterproductive outcomes, and the resulting 
effects on staff, customers and the business itself. It is at the interface this 
tension between the rules and the realities gets played out — that quality 
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and quantity, standardisation and flexibility, and control and commitment 
— face each other. 

Emerging from these managers’ accounts is a sense that the stances 
they took depended greatly on their own individual interpretive reper- 
toire, reflecting the ‘sort of people they are’, but also their organisational 
context and the sort of experiences and expectations they had of it. Man- 
agers who had themselves worked as agents tended to feel a keen under- 
standing of the pressures absorbed by agents, which sometimes led them 
to struggle due to the formal system within which they were required to 
work. 


I feel the team ... need me [long pause]. If I was to throw the towel 
in, nothing would change for them, would it really? But I’m not 
going to let [the management system] win. That sounds like it is per- 
sonal, but yes. It can be a bit of a battle of wits sometimes. And on 
the other hand, I can remember being an agent, and I can remember 
needing help, and I can remember thinking ‘I don’t get paid for this 
stress ... why should anybody put you through this?’ ... I feel as 
team leaders, we’ve got an obligation to make the staff feel comfort- 
able at work. They shouldn’t be sat there worrying. And I think 
from a business point of view as well, this is where your hand’s get 
tied. You want to see that point of view, particularly with the 
service levels, but then you see the other side of it which [the 
management system] has not seen, and that’s where you get 
frustrated. 

(Terry, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


At the end of the day, each manager remained accountable for 
performance, and coping with this necessitates a certain distancing from 
such sympathies. Focusing on the business was an effective way of recon- 
ciling conflicting emotions. 


Yeah ... there’s stress. There’s stress in being torn in so many differ- 
ent directions, ... trying to help other people that might be stuck, 
while doing the breaks, while being on the phones, while helping your 
own teams ... but you just do it. It’s my loyalty to my employer, which 
is probably quite an old fashioned attitude I would think, but at the 
end of the day if people are not answering calls, and looking for busi- 
ness opportunities, and businesses don’t exist anymore, there are no 
wages... Alright, I might be a very small cog in a very, very big wheel, 
but I can say I’ve done my part, that keeps the whole thing going, you 
know, keeps the wheels of industry grinding... 

(Helen, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 
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It is clear from the above that in a great many ways managers at Quotes 
Direct were forced to struggle to do the sort of job they believed in. Their 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness at balancing organisational tensions was 
compounded by the support systems available to them. Ironically, they 
found that the services and support they provided to their teams were not 
so forthcoming for themselves. The accounts of Quotes Direct managers 
speak of this neglect, in strong contrast with the accounts from Housing 
Helpline. Together they illustrate the difference support or its absence can 
make. 

At Housing Helpline new team leaders shadowed existing ones for 
several weeks, gradually swapping roles from shadow to shadowed, until 
they were satisfied with their knowledge. 


Becoming a supervisor ... from managing the stats to knowing the 
answers to all the questions and being a coach, that was a big chal- 
lenge. But working with [the call centre manager] is brilliant because 
she is so supportive. Her door is always open so I can go ‘how would 
you go about this?’ and she’ll say ‘well what have you done so far?’ 
and then you start thinking of things together, and then you realise 
that’s how to handle situations with the agents. She’s coaching me the 
way she wants me to coach them. That’s what they do here. We’ve all 
got the ability and we work hard, but that ability comes out because 
the back up is there for us. 

(Denise, Centre supervisor — Housing Helpline) 


Yet in contrast, at Quotes Direct: 


When I started, I had half an hour at the Call Centre Manager’s desk 
being thrown bits of paper. That was it. We’re meant to have regular 
team leader meetings with each other, but haven’t had one for about 
eight weeks. I have a meeting once a month with the Room Supervi- 
sor, a formal meeting to report back on all the statistics but I just ring 
her at home or she rings me if there is something we need to discuss. 
(Jackie, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


Thus managerial support structures often went by the wayside at 
Quotes Direct, in contrast with the extent of codification and prescription 
of the job. Lack of formal training among call centre managers has been 
acknowledged by other researchers (Lankshear et al. 2001; Belt et al. 2002) 
and is symptomatic of rapid growth and short term thinking, as reliance on 
ad hoc and self-initiated skill acquisition risks narrow and fragile skill 
bases. This may contribute to the tendency to a glass ceiling at supervisory 
level. As Helen recounts: 
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I’m monitored purely on my team’s performance. Now I’ve done 
detailed development plans for all my team and I can show you the 
evidence for everything they’ve done and all the progress they’ve 
made. Why can nobody do that for me? Who is developing me? To 
me something is missing — there’s some sort of vital link in all of this, 
that’s gone ... if that is available from me to my team — what is avail- 
able from my management — for me? 

(Helen, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


Unsurprisingly, these team leaders reported both a lack of support, and 
a sense of frustrated isolation and often alienation. 


I'd like to think what I do for my team is recognised, well I suppose it 
is in their stats, but you don’t get a lot of support or feedback about 
how you are doing as a team manager — except when things go wrong 
or the stats are down, then they are all over us like a rash. But the rest 
of the time, you could be working your heart out, or just coasting, and 
I’m not sure they’d really care. I see a lot of my colleagues choosing 
that option. You know, just come in, do what they tell you to do, stay 
out of the way, and then leave. 

(Terry, Team Leader — Quotes Direct) 


This was a demanding context for these managers. It would be under- 
standable for managers and supervisors at Quotes Direct to transfer this 
lack of support to their own teams and this was observed at times. 
However, more often, as these accounts suggest, the call centre managers 
tried to mediate the system and make things easier for their staff. 


Interpreting outcomes 


The stories these frontline call centre managers tell about their relation- 
ship with their work, and their observed practices, suggest a fundamental 
goodwill and flexible approach to negotiating daily order. However, while 
organisations rely on individual ability and willingness to cope, this risks 
personal disillusion and burnout, and the silencing of negative informa- 
tion. The role of frontline manager as buffer, facilitator, interpreter, medi- 
ator, advocate and support worker is relied on as an organisational coping 
strategy, but this reliance may quickly become self-perpetuating and 
regime sustaining. 

The challenge for call centre managers remains to manage employee 
performance, but more informally, to manage the tensions and conflicts of 
the system in which it is embedded. This key role is played behind the 
scenes, often improvised, and certainly varied. The exploration of these 
accounts has conveyed that this work is poorly supported, suggesting the 
need for greater recognition of the effect and impact of frontline man- 
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agers, and for greater support for and valuing of what they do. The story 
emerging is one of frontline managers who feel relatively little power to 
affect upward change or influence the system they manage. They cope by 
adapting at the edges, making small changes and personal concessions to 
make the system more bearable. Nonetheless, these frontline managers 
have a role, albeit one that they feel distanced from, in constructing the 
context within which agents work. 


Moral mazes 


The technology and performance management systems of the call centre 
perpetuate the illusion that managers have the tools they need, while 
obscuring ‘ambiguities, uncertainties, contradictions and moral mazes’ 
(Hales 1999; Jackall 1988). At the end of the day, managers are charged 
with responsibility and thus accountability for their actions, but more 
particularly the collective actions of their staff. As this accountability turns 
into ‘liability’ (Hales 1999), particularly in a defensive culture such as 
Quotes Direct, the manager is easily driven to conform to institutionalised 
routines and micromanagement. As Hales suggests, managers find them- 
selves using the prevailing resources and cognitive rules about how call 
centre work should be organised and managed and consequently: ‘... by 
selecting, constituting and disseminating information through these rules 
and resources, managers weave the very webs of information in which they 
are entangled’ (1999, p. 44). 

The propensity for these managers to influence the system is shaped by 
their own attitudes, but moreover their context and the political realities 
of efficiency demands and pressure from stakeholders (Dalton 1959; 
Jackall 1988). In the Housing Helpline case, managers were conditionally 
supported by the wider organisation to do things differently. The evidence 
from the cases examined here is that the presence of strong guiding leader- 
ship at Housing Helpline, and its absence at Quotes Direct, framed the 
ways that these respective managers read the scope of their roles. Both, 
however, were conflicted. At Housing Helpline, for example, this insulat- 
ing guiding vision had limits: 


Because at the end of the day, we came with job reductions. And the 
one thing they can see is that if the call centre can do what they were 
doing, and take their role, then what is left for them? 

(Barbara, Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 


At Quotes Direct, the absence of leadership created a vacuum that left 
managers without a sense of alternatives and strongly drove a tendency to 
defensiveness and isolation. However, it also freed up space for individual 
managers to negotiate their own interpretations. This was not coherent, 
and it struggled to thrive, but it did make a difference for some agents. 
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Accounting for difference 


What accounts for the contrasts between the experiences of the two call 
centres explored in this chapter? Despite their differences in size, the call 
volume handled by agents at both Housing Helpline and Quotes Direct 
was similar, both ranging between 80 and 120 calls a day per agent. Yet 
their management styles, and certainly their work cultures, were dramati- 
cally different. 

Earlier it was observed that a key foundation as to how a call centre 
operates relates to the ways in which the core activity is constructed. This, 
in turn, shapes decisions as to how to manage. At Quotes Direct, agents 
were constructed as production workers, processing scripts of which it 
seemed they needed to know nothing. This implied that they could be 
managed like machines. In contrast, Housing Helpline constructed their 
agents as problem solvers, not as information processors. This is not the 
norm of call centre organising, as the body of critical literature has estab- 
lished. But why should call centre work be routine, production work? Can 
the fundamental assumptions be questioned by those managers with the 
deepest understanding of their shortcomings? 

It is also clear that a key dynamic in call centre operation is the degree 
to which management practices are centrally prescribed, leading to an 
erosion of the responsive autonomy of local managers. Whereas managers 
at Quotes Direct had little sense of influence over definitions of activity, at 
Housing Helpline, autonomy was a prized feature of the environment. 
However, the keen visibility of performance in the call centre compared 
with a more conventional form of organising meant that even the protec- 
tive environment of Housing Helpline remained vulnerable. 


I do miss having a big staff — its easier to manage 100 plus staff than to 
manage the 40 odd we’ve got here because you’ve more resilience to 
things. Here if we get a queue in the morning at 9am, we can’t recoup 
that, we just can’t do it. If I take a hit in a big call centre at 9am I just 
say to them ‘delay all your breaks, do this, do that ...’ and with that 
many people on the floor there is more experience and knowledge so 
you can still take people off the phones. If you take one off here some- 
times, it kills the floor. 

(Barbara, Call Centre Manager — Housing Helpline) 


So while the autonomy to manage the Housing Helpline centre in an 
open and flexible way was partly protected by its small size, this also 
meant greater exposure to demand and service level fluctuations, making 
the targets they were committed to a real challenge. Partly in response to 
this, Housing Helpline began to act as a service provider to other organisa- 
tions, thus leveraging their resources and creating a new income stream 
(which allowed them to increase staff numbers). However, the externally 
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imposed performance metrics and cost drivers associated with such third 
party business pose a further threat to Housing Helpline’s espoused value 
system around quality, service and call handler roles. In these conditions, 
the pressure to maximise capacity and productivity through more conven- 
tional call centre management practice comes to the fore. 

The review of these cases points to the tensions between control and 
empowerment in the call centre. However it suggests that call centre man- 
agers are driven not by ‘controlling intentions’ (Thompson and Ackroyd 
1995), but rather by a desperate struggle to balance contradictory 
demands. The voices of managers in this chapter illustrate the precarious, 
dependent and uncertain nature of management. For now, the balance 
appears to work at Housing Helpline, but the tensions and tendencies that 
drive Quotes Direct are not far from the surface. 

The managers included in this study could be described as active role 
constructors who make choices and exercise agency. Their accounts 
present evidence of considerable innovation, improvisation and variety in 
their practice. However they do so within a highly constrained context of 
goal contradictions, system dominance and pressure to normalise that 
appears to take away many of their choices. Ultimately therefore, while 
frontline managers in the call centre are key holders of knowledge con- 
cerning the complexity and contradictions of the work they supervise, in 
their consignment to micromanagement, they are both silenced and dis- 
tanced from influence. The conclusion to be drawn is that rather than 
being over-managed, call centres tend towards a shortfall of strategic 
leadership. 

By exploring the subjective experiences of these frontline managers, 
this chapter has offered a perspective that is substantially missing in the 
call centre literature. Call centre management is typically portrayed as 
autonomous and deterministic and yet a picture has emerged here of man- 
agers who creatively innovate, but nevertheless struggle with conflicting 
role requirements and contextual constraints and often lack the support 
they need. 

The challenge of achieving efficiency and providing customer service, 
while withstanding strong pressures towards a cost and control model, 
calls for managers with nuanced understandings of the realities of the 
frontline, who also have strategic influence. Further research and action 
can usefully address the lines of strategic support for frontline managers in 
order to better influence the future prospects and challenges for this 
sector. 


Notes 


1 An earlier version of this chapter appears as: Houlihan, M. (2001) ‘Managing to 
Manage? Stories from the Call Centre Floor’, Journal of European Industrial 
Training, 25: 208-221. 
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2 Because Quotes Direct represents a fairly typical call centre, I give a more 
detailed account here of Housing Helpline’s formative context. 

3 Agent’s PCs at Housing Helpline had all the facilities of a normal PC including 
word processing and email, in addition to the customised housing management 
platform, in common with regular employees at Housing Association. Thus 
agents wrote internal emails or letters to external parties to action particular 
customer requirements as part of the normal process of conducting their work. 
At Quotes Direct, agents’ computers were the more typical ‘dumb terminals’ 
which enabled only the encoded call management and associated database com- 
pletion procedures. 
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10 How ‘Taylorised’ is call centre 
work? 


The sphere of customer practice in 
Greece 


Aikaterini Koskina 


Introduction 


Despite the global presence of call centres, most of the academic contribu- 
tions to date are US/UK driven and are framed within a ‘contingency’ 
theoretical perspective,! where technology plays the most influential role 
in the call centre labour process. Whilst this is valuable in its own right, 
little emphasis has been placed on ‘institutional’ comparative analysis, 
especially within countries where call centres have recently started to 
attract public attention. This chapter begins to address this research gap by 
examining whether technology does, in fact, play the most influential role 
in guiding the nature and management of call centre work within a selec- 
tion of organisations operating in Greece. 

It has been argued that call centres are at the forefront of increased 
automation, with close monitoring, tight control, high routinisation, labour 
division and strict quality adherence occurring through the integration of 
telephone and computer technologies (Arkin 1997; Taylor and Bain 1999; 
Callaghan and Thompson 2001; Bain et al. 2002; Deery and Kinnie 2004). 
The underlying premise here is that call centre environments are an exten- 
sion of “Taylorist’ approaches — ‘the call centre labour process represents 
new developments in the Taylorisation of white collar work’ (Taylor and 
Bain 1999, p. 115). In this context, as featured in Figure 10.1, employees 
are perceived as a measurable entity with identifiable physical and mental 
traits (Sawyer 1989) that need to be manipulated by management to fit the 
requirements of production (Watson 2003). ‘Taylor[ism] places emphasis 
on the role of the worker as a general-purpose machine operated by man- 
agement’ (Braverman 1974, p. 124). Call centre workers, therefore, appear 
to occupy ‘low-discretion’ and ‘low-trust’ roles, in which management 
holds a high level of ‘technical’, ‘detailed’ and ‘bureaucratic’ control. 

According to Edwards’s (1979, p. 21) threefold typology of control, 
direct or simple control mainly exists in small firms and implies the exercise 
of personal power by the entrepreneur and the absence of formal rules. 
Where technical control occurs, machinery sets the pace of work, and 
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where bureaucratic control occurs, it relates to the institutionalisation of 
hierarchical power. Another important analytical distinction here is the 
control that transpires between detailed and general control. Detailed 
control refers to the details of work tasks, whereas general control covers 
the accommodation of workers to the overall aims of the enterprise 
(Edwards 1986, p. 6). This is consistent with Fox’s (1974, pp. 19-20) model 
of trust and work roles. A central tenet of his theory is that no role can be 
totally diffused or totally specific, thus, all jobs involve decision-making. 
Trust is concerned with relationships, which are structured and institution- 
alised in the form of roles and values. High-trust and high-discretion work 
patterns involve a high degree of moral involvement and employment 
relations are characterised by open-ended exchanges with a high degree of 
employee commitment. In low-discretion, low-trust positions, management 
has no need to trust its employees because of the detailed division of 
labour whilst both parties act in a cautious calculative manner. In these 
work roles, employees are seen as atomistic individuals who can be slotted 
into technological and bureaucratic systems, as happens within the “Tay- 
lorised’ call centre environments presented earlier by existing studies. 
Conversely, there is evidence from the literature on frontline work and 
an increasing body of work from cross-national studies which suggests that 
management and employment systems can be nation, sector and occupa- 
tion specific. The first set of these studies (Leidner 1996; Frenkel et al. 
1998; Taylor et al. 2002) proposes that variations of control can be related 
to differences in the discretionary content of work roles. In the cross- 
national evidence (Hofstede 1980; Whitley 1992; Marginson and Sisson 
1994; Guest and Hoque 1996; Ferner 1997; Ferner and Quantanilla 1998; 
Katz and Darbishire 2000) lies the argument that the national identity of 
the corporate governance (country of origin effect) and the cultural insti- 
tutions of the host nation (host country effect) can influence the nature 
and management of work. Indeed, this ideology fits well within the 


Control Work roles 
Technical Detailed Taylorism Low discretion 
Bureaucratic Low trust 


Experience of call centre work 


Low morale involvement Low employee motivation 
Low job satisfaction Low employee commitment 


Figure 10.1 Taylorist model of call centre work. 
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institutional approach, which sees ‘the business organisation as socially 
constituted and thus reflecting national distinctiveness in institutional 
arrangements’ (Lane 1989, p. 31). Clearly, this is something that the con- 
tingency school either fails to recognise or explicitly rejects (Child and 
Tayeb 1982-1983). 

The aim of this study is to test the assumption of the contingency 
perspective, whereby it is claimed that the role of technology and, in turn 
‘Taylorism’, is a driving influence for the convergence in call centre work. 
For the purpose of this chapter, this postulation has been termed the call 
centre diffusion thesis. The call centre labour process in the organisations 
studied is examined within an institutional framework, where comparison 
focuses on the interplay between organisational processes on the one hand 
and different industrial settings on the other. The first part of the chapter 
outlines the methodological approach of the study, while the second draws 
out the research findings in terms of three dimensions: organisational 
structures, work organisation and performance management. The 
emphasis here is upon management approaches and the structure of work 
that sets the context in which to explain the experience of call centre work 
in Greece. The final part of the chapter focuses on the wider implications 
of the findings for call centre employees, employers and policy makers 
across national borders. 


Research sites and methodology 


The call centre sector is a growing industry in Greece, with a focus on the 
areas of telecommunications, banking, insurance and tourism, where over 
3,000 employees are currently employed, and where ‘no major research 
has yet been carried out’ (EIRR 2000, p. 13). 

The research was conducted in Athens. This was because the city’s 
employment in services in general (Kritsantonis 1998) and in call centres 
in particular (EIRR 2000) is expanding rapidly, predominantly in the 
telecommunications and insurance industries. Telecommunications in 
Greece is a new and developing sector. It is estimated that, today, approxi- 
mately 15 corporations operate in the telecommunications market, of 
which the vast majority has a Greek ownership (Epilogi 2003). On the 
other hand, the insurance industry, despite being a long-established 
market within the Greek business environment, has expanded rapidly 
since the late 1980s, with an annual average growth rate of 20 per cent 
(The Economist 2001). At present, nearly half of the 69 insurance com- 
panies operating in Greece are foreign-owned (Asfalistiki Agora 2004). 

Empirical evidence was collected from four call centres between May 
and October 2004. These call centres provide a wide range of customer 
services (see Table 10.1). The sites were matched as far as possible in 
terms of call centre environment, size and nationality of ownership. Two 
workplaces are from the telecommunications industry and two from insur- 
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ance services. In both sectors, one case study concerns a Greek-based firm 
and one a foreign-owned workplace that is operating in Greece. Each of 
the participant centres is non-unionised and employs between 80 and 250 
operators who deal with a high volume of inbound and outbound calls. 

The ‘Foreign A’ case study is part of a leading mobile telephony 
provider that has been in the Greek market for nearly 11 years. The 
‘Greek A’ call centre was established in late 1999 and belongs to a high 
growth company providing landline telephony and Internet services. The 
insurance case study organisations, which are currently ranked amongst 
the top 20 best performing units in the insurance field, used to be family- 
owned businesses. The ‘Foreign B’ case study has operated under German 
ownership in the Greek market since 1997 and specialises in home and car 
insurance. The ‘Greek B’ workplace, which is a multinational, was estab- 
lished in 1953 and provides general insurance and financial services. 

In terms of methodology, the research involved extensive semi- 
structured interviews with different levels of management in the four call 
centres and a self-administered, semi-structured questionnaire of the call 
centre workers in three case study organisations (one could not particip- 
ate). The survey was based on a common design so that causal mechan- 
isms could be explored. The first set of questions aimed to elicit 
background information about the workplace and the job of the particip- 
ants. The second set looked at performance management. The third set of 
questions focused on the attitudes of the participants towards their work 
and management. A range of documentary evidence, including company 
policies, reports, newsletters and statistical data, were also examined. In 
addition, a random sample of call centre workers in the Greek-owned 
organisations was interviewed as a supplementary source of qualitative 
data. Table 10.2 gives an overview of the research undertaken in the four 
call centres. 

In Foreign A, management did not allow employees to participate in 
the survey due to the heavy workload of preparation and support for the 
Olympic/ParaOlympic Games held in Athens during the period in which 
the fieldwork was conducted. In the other three call centres, management 
did not allow the entire workforce to be interviewed. Therefore, intervie- 
wees (employees) were chosen at random and were invited to participate 
in the survey. Unlike the limitations on the number of interviews, the 
questionnaire was distributed across the total call centre workforce. 


The sphere of call centre work in the case study organisations 


The research investigated the extent to which the Greek call centre labour 
process is ‘Taylorised’. The emphasis here is upon three entrepreneurial 
dimensions of call centres: organisational structures, work organisation 
and performance management. This sets the context in which to examine 
the boundaries of “‘Taylorism’, as outlined in Figure 10.1 (control, work 
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roles, experience of work). In the following analysis the dimension of 
organisational structures has been used to identify the degree of bureau- 
cratisation, whereas the other two dimensions have been used to measure 
the degree of technical/detailed control and to portray the experience of 
work. Table 10.3 provides a summary of the converging-diverging ele- 
ments of the four organisational dimensions examined, which are covered 
subsequently in this section. The evidence of the case studies presented 
here demonstrates that the Greek call centre workers involved in this 
study occupy work roles in which the roles of different forms of control 
are far distant from ‘Taylorist’ traditions (see Table 10.4). 


Table 10.3 The call centre labour process in the four case studies 


Telecommunications industry Insurance Industry 


Foreign A Greek A Foreign B Greek B 


Organisational structures 
Vertical structure Vertical structure Vertical structure Vertical structure 


Flat hierarchy Flat hierarchy Flat hierarchy Flat hierarchy 
Decentralisation? Centralisation Decentralisation Centralisation 
200-250 operators 80-100 operators 30—40 operators 100-120 operators 
4 supervisors 4 supervisors No supervisors 4 line managers 


4 supervisors 


Work organisation 


General control General control 

No transcript (except billing section) No transcript 
Autonomy/satisfaction Autonomy/satisfaction 
No monitoring No monitoring 


Performance management 


No qualitative/quantitative targets No qualitative/quantitative targets 
(except billing section) 
Emphasis on quantity Emphasis on quality 
Written report: weekly Oral report: fortnightly/monthly 
No financial Ex gratia non-profit No financial Twice a year: 
incentives related bonus incentives €500-700 bonus 
Family-friendly every 4 months Family-friendly Monthly: take 
climate Trust-based climate employees out 
Relaxed culture Relaxed Annually: 2-day trip 
atmosphere atmosphere Trust-based 
Trust-based culture Trust-based culture 

culture 
Note 


a Centralised/decentralised refers to the decision making approach followed in each call 
centre regarding the organisation of work, employee development and performance 
management. 
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Table 10.4 The ‘non-Taylorisation’ of call centre work in the four case studies 


Telecommunications industry Insurance industry 


Foreign A‘ Greek A Foreign B Greek B 

Control" 

Technical Low Low Low Low 

Detailed Low Low Low Low 

Bureaucratic Low Low Low Low 
Work roles’ 

Discretion High High High High 

Trust High High High High 
Experience of work‘ 

Morale involvement - High High High 

Job satisfaction = High High High 

Employee motivation High High High High 

Employee commitment High High High High 

Performance monitoring Low Low Low Low 


Notes 

a Evidence is based on survey/documentary observations. 
b Evidence is based on survey observations. 

c Evidence is based on survey/documentary observations. 
d Evidence is based on management responses. 


Organisational structures 


The organisational structures of the overseas-owned case study organisa- 
tions were somewhat similar, despite the heterogeneity of their size and 
industry. Both companies possessed a formal conventional organisational 
structure, which included more than eight main divisions and a separate 
customer care unit. Despite the highly centralised decision-making struc- 
ture at the group level, individual departments were predominantly decen- 
tralised. In Foreign A, customer services engaged between 200 and 250 
operators. They operated 24 hours a day for seven days a week and 
employees were overseen by four team leaders. In Foreign B, more than 
25 operators provided customer care for eight hours per day during week- 
days. Two senior German Vice-Presidents were responsible for all divi- 
sions and there were no layers of middle management or supervisors 
within the different sections — including customer care. Indeed, this verti- 
cal organisational pattern, according to the German directors in Foreign B 
and the Greek team leaders in Foreign A, provided commitment that built 
credibility and motivation behind the corporate strategy. It enabled a 
linear relationship between management and employees and a homo- 
geneous pattern across different divisions. In this way, it was much easier 
to assimilate the mother companies’ organisational framework with the 
prevalent one in the host country. 
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With the Greek-owned organisations, centralised decision-making did 
not take place at the group level but at the departmental level. Both cus- 
tomer service units were subdivided into four operations where between 
25 and 35 frontline staff work the same hours and days as Foreign B. 
Although there is a single company-wide HR policy, the various sections 
maintain independent HR practices according to the needs of their 
employees. Each division was essentially run as a separate unit and was 
administrated by one line manager and one supervisor in Greek B and one 
supervisor in Greek A. The prime rationale for this structure, according to 
one of the General Managers, was to ‘make things function better since it 
enables individuals in different areas to agree on a common goal, and as a 
result, the employees co-operate with one another rather than compete’. 

Evidently the converging element between these four enterprises was 
that they are all based on vertical hierarchical structures. The point here, 
for the insurance companies, was that the simple transfer of corporate 
ownership had not dramatically altered the organisational structures of 
these environments, as their management processes remained deeply 
rooted within the old paradigm of the family-owned business. However, in 
the case of the telecommunications environments, their management 
structure appeared to be influenced by the traditional Greek management 
framework, where patriarchal and individualistic norms occur. On the 
divergence side, in the Greek-owned call centres, decision-making 
appeared to be centralised (‘top-down’), whereas in the non-Greek call 
centres, decision-making was found to be decentralised (‘bottom-up’). 
Nevertheless, this background analysis suggests that, on average, there was 
one supervisor for 30 advisors and as a result, it would appear that a relat- 
ively low level of surveillance took place. 


Work organisation 


The call centre workers in both industries worked within open-plan offices 
and used computer terminals in order to locate, store or amend any cus- 
tomer-related information and inquiries. The operators’ main role was to 
maintain regular contact with customers by telephone, email, fax or post. 
The vast majority of the respondents in the telecommunications sector 
were male workers aged between 20 and 29 years old, who had been 
employed by the case study organisations for between one and two years. 
In the insurance industry, the average age of the female employees, who 
account for more than half of the participants, was between 30 and 39 
years old and they had held their current positions for more than five 
years. Both sectors offered full-time jobs on open-ended contracts. These 
contracts were normally between 35 and 40 hours a week and involved 
shift work in telecommunications and overtime work in insurance. The 
average salary of call centre workers was between 9,000 and 13,000 per 
year, including medical insurance, pension scheme contributions, 
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allowances for holidays (equivalent to 25 working days) and sick leave. In 
addition, all Greek workers, including operators, according to Greek 
labour legislation,” are entitled to ‘epidomata’, which involves extra dis- 
bursements of a full month’s wage during Christmas and a half-month’s 
wage over Easter and summer. 

Within telecommunications, the advisors were grouped into four teams: 
general inquiries, contracts/pre-paid packages, technical support and 
billing. The first three teams were responsible for handling inbound calls 
relating to issues such as accessing and updating customers’ records, 
dealing with general and directory inquiries, complaints, and providing 
advice about products and services. The work of the billing team, which 
was subdivided into company and personal accounts, involved mainly 
dealing with outbound calls regarding outstanding payments. The workers 
in the billing section used a transcript during their first days at work until 
they felt confident to conduct their conversations independently with the 
customers. With regard to the remainder of the advisors, they utilised an 
electronic system that included a customer database and a printed manual 
with all the products and services provided by these companies. In both 
divisions, there was no direct control or supervision over their work. When 
one of the operators in Greek A was asked whether he felt trapped in this 
workplace, he answered: 


That’s a rather funny question you’re asking ... I don’t see why I 
should feel that way ... I am not afraid to leave my desk ... when I 
need to go to the toilet or anywhere else I just go ... if Pm having a 
problem with a call and I cannot deal with it then I pass it to the 
supervisor ... that’s the point of having somebody more senior in this 
room after all. 


Likewise, the customer advisors in the insurance sector appeared to 
have discretion in the design and provision of services. Overall, they 
handled claims, either directly with individual/corporate customers, or 
through the independent agents who supported the firm’s sales system. 
There was neither an electronic nor a hard copy of a transcript that they 
needed to follow during their telephone contact with the customers. The 
only tools that they had to use, according to a Greek line manager, were 
‘their intelligence, confidence, expertise, knowledge and diplomacy’. In 
addition, as one advisor in Greek B suggested, ‘self-discipline’ is seen as 
one of the most important skills in this work because it enables workers to 
manage challenging calls and to cope with frustrating customers. As with 
the telecommunications case, there was only one supervisor in each divi- 
sion, who was located in a separate room from the operators, and whose 
main role was not to ‘safeguard’ the agents but instead to provide assis- 
tance and support when customer-related problems arose. As one agent 
noted, the level of surveillance and control was extremely weak. 
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We are given lots of freedom and autonomy ... I’m my own boss... I 
handle each call according to my personal preferences, such as the 
pace I speak at and most importantly how I deal with each inquiry ... 
I think that’s great, as they trust us with what we do... they have faith 
and confidence in our work and that makes you try even harder to do 
your work as well as possible. 


Within the call centre environments described, the frontline workers 
were found not only to occupy high-discretionary work roles but also to 
have a great sense of satisfaction in their work. 


I find my job challenging and stimulating ... I deal with a variety of 
issues, from consultation to representation, and with different types 
of customers, from neurotic to extremely nice ones ... there’s plenty 
of opportunity here to add value to your work, if you want to, the 
more you do it, the more you learn, and the more you like it. Defi- 
nitely, I wouldn’t exchange my job with typical boring office work 
even if I were offered a slightly higher salary. 

(Operator in Greek B) 


I’m quite happy working here ... I like the idea of dealing with people 
and trying to find a solution to their problems ... I prefer this than 
selling things like I did in my previous job. Everything here is relaxed 
and even if I get boring calls, like changes in customers’ details, that’s 
only a small part of my job that gives me a chance to get a break from 
customer complaints. 

(Operator in Greek A) 


Clearly, in both examples, the work of these operators is not attuned to 
follow a predetermined set of rules laid down by management. Under these 
conditions, the degree of autonomy employees possessed over the provision 
of services across the three centres led to a common sense of job satisfaction. 


Performance management 


The performance review systems in Foreign A, Foreign B and Greek A 
were company-wide, whereas in Greek B they were department specific. 
Each multinational corporation’s subsidiary implements formalised pol- 
icies that are designed at the corporate headquarters and they were imple- 
mented in a less formalised manner according to the needs of each 
division. Typically, in the case of telecommunications, the operators met 
with their team leaders on a weekly basis. In Foreign B, however, meet- 
ings took place every fortnight, and in Greek B monthly. All workers have 
to prepare a report on the number and nature of calls dealt with. In the 
insurance companies this report is oral. 
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Within the four settings, the primary focus was on the provision of 
quality service rather than on tight control and high surveillance. In the 
insurance sector case studies, any specific targets were non-existent. As the 
manager in Greek B explained, 


Calls may vary from a couple of seconds to over half an hour ... it 
depends on the situation ... each call is different, the question is dif- 
ferent and the answer is not always that simple. There is no script and 
we do not want to introduce such a thing, as our people and our cus- 
tomers are human beings who need to communicate ... For example, 
when there is a fatal car accident the situation is rather complicated as 
on the one hand we have to make a claim on behalf of our client and 
on the other we have to deal with the other party who has lost a rela- 
tive ... a human life ... and we certainly cannot simply forget about 
the grief of these people ... our job is rather difficult and frustrating 

. our principal aim is to sustain a ‘human face’ both for our 
employees, our customers and our competitors and not to meet quan- 
titative targets ... that’s our strength! 


In contrast, in the telecommunications industry, although there were no 
restrictions on the length of calls and no fixed quantitative targets, except 
for outbound contacts relating to overdue accounts, there was the percep- 
tion that quantitative numbers were much preferred. Though these com- 
panies presented various factors on the list of their priorities, one point 
kept recurring in interviews with managers. This was that efficiency was 
really important when operators dealt with such issues as directory 
enquiries and updates of customers’ personal details. Indeed, when advi- 
sors had to manage more complex situations, like complaints, software 
enquires and outstanding balances, quality concerns were more important. 
The following claims, made by an advisor, provide a clearer picture of the 
current situation in Greek A. 


My main responsibility is to ensure that calls are covered all the time. 
How quickly you handle each call really depends on your experience 
and not on management’s pressures. For instance, during my first 
month here it took me over 40 minutes to activate a connection, 
whereas now I can do it within less than 10 minutes. 


Each of the two Greek employers had implemented an ‘informal tradi- 
tion’, as one of the supervisors suggested, to ‘reward their employees for 
their hard work’. It should be noted that none of these companies had a 
performance-related payment system and that these financial incentives 
were offered in addition to the ‘epidomata’ the operators receive. In 
Greek A, every four months all employees received a bonus, which was ex 
gratia, and not profit related. In Greek B, management took all the 
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employees out at the end of each month, and on an annual basis offered 
them the opportunity for a two-day trip with all the expenses covered by 
the company. In addition, twice a year each advisor received a bonus of 
500 to 700, which is almost equivalent to two month’s wages. When one 
of the managers was asked why there is such a tradition, he replied: 


These people are the reason for our success . . . their work has kept the 
company in such good financial shape all these years ... without their 
spirit none of this would have ever been possible ... this is the least 
that we can do in order to thank them. 


Conversely, the non-Greek call centre employers, despite not providing 
any financial incentives, adopted a strategy of developing a ‘family- 
friendly’ culture within the workplace, which assisted in motivating their 
staff. The overall aim of this approach was to make the advisors feel com- 
fortable talking to their superiors about any work-related problems they 
might have. In Foreign B, the Vice-Presidents tried to discuss non-work- 
related issues with employees (such as their plans for the weekend) on a 
daily basis, whereas in Foreign A, there was a tendency for a relaxed 
environment where hierarchies were of little importance. 


From day one I try to assure all the advisors I am on their side... I am 
their friend and not their enemy that they need to be afraid of ... Of 
course, this needs to be developed over time and up to now it seems to 
work well ... being on the phone for eight hours a day sometimes can 
be really stressful so when lines are extremely busy I’m taking many of 
these calls on top of my workload in order to decrease a bit their work 
and of course to keep as many customers as possible satisfied. 

(Team Leader in Foreign A) 


Certainly, this evidence suggests that across the four call centres there 
was a requirement for disparate performance management schemes to 
accommodate the individual needs of both employees and the organisa- 
tion. Despite the variations in the style of performance measurement and 
employee motivation strategies followed in each of the four workplaces, 
there was an overall convergence in the emphasis placed on the creation 
and maintenance of a ‘trust-based’ culture. 


So, is there a Greek approach to call centre management? 


The evidence, presented in this chapter, suggests that although the nature 
and management of call centre work in Greece is embedded in consensus 
concerning organisational values and goals, it emerges from unconstrained 
dialogue among organisational members. As a result, it is not always pro- 
mulgated just from the top. Authority within the four case study organisa- 
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tions was informal and focused on individual influences rather than on 
hierarchical disparities. Moreover, the entrepreneurial environment of the 
four call centres tended to encourage the development of a network of 
informal relationships that cut across hierarchical boundaries. Although, 
in theory, there was a clear formal vertical structure, in pragmatic terms, 
the informal employment mechanisms in these workplaces assisted in the 
development of a flatter hierarchy, where managers possessed ‘general 
control’ without maximising ‘detailed control’. In Foreign B, for instance, 
the flattening of hierarchies was mentioned in the same breath as ‘informal 
teaming’. Surprisingly, this management approach was enforced, in a 
sense, by the distinctive cultural dimensions of the Greek workforce and 
not by the German ownership of this workplace. 


The German culture is characterised by rigid and inflexible working 
patterns. For instance, it would not be possible for an employee in the 
headquarters to leave earlier or arrive later at work without, first, noti- 
fying the line manager at least two days in advance and second, 
without replacing the minutes of work lost. Undoubtedly, a similar 
system could not work effectively in this environment. Greek workers 
are more difficult to manage than German ones. They are less likely to 
obey a set of rigid rules and they always have the need for flexibility 
and informal relationships. Coming from a German background it 
took me at least a year to realise this. Once I tried to adapt to the local 
environment by allowing employees greater discretion in their work, 
greater flexibility regarding working time and a more relaxed atmo- 
sphere without the intervention of middlemen, such as supervisors, 
this led to a completely different organisational climate. Most of the 
workers were highly productive, collaborative and, most surprisingly, 
willing to work overtime when required without extra pay, or even 
accepted to undertake responsibilities and work outside their job 
boundaries. The latter is something that you cannot find easily in the 
German workforce, or at least with those employees with whom I 
have worked for over fifteen years. This is what I call informal flexible 
team working, which adapts to the individual needs of the organisa- 
tion and the employees. 

(Vice-President in Foreign B) 


These comments perhaps directly confirm the argument that ‘the labour 
process contains within it an area of uncertainty which reflects the fact that 
no contract can specify workers’ duties in exact detail’ (Edwards 1986, p. 
7). Though the present study has not focused on the patterns of conflict 
and control in call centre environments, the picture emerging in Foreign B 
indicates that if ‘detailed’ control is evident in the bargaining agenda 
between employees and managers, the problem of securing compliance 
arises. Then utilitarian forms of worker resistance are likely to take place, 
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since these environments are individualised and non-unionised. Perhaps, 
this situation fits well with the ‘militant’ but ‘individualised’ orientation of 
Edward’s (1986, pp. 231-233) model of workplace relations.* In this 
pattern, the characteristics of an industry tend to create certain orienta- 
tions among its workers, which, in turn, encourage a common response: 
the means whereby this response is practised becomes an interest for the 
workers and is valued by them. Indeed, this is a special case and it has 
been somewhat neglected, as it has generally been assumed that militancy 
and collectivism necessarily go together. Thus, the evidence provided here 
cannot support such an argument, it provides a possible direction for 
future research. 

The central point here is that both the structure of managerial authority 
and the pattern of relations between managers and employees reflect a 
‘loose—tight’ relationship that is founded on the ‘moral involvement’ of the 
employees (Fox 1974) or in Greek terms, on the ‘philotimo’ of the 
indigenous workers. Broome (1996, pp. 66-69) describes this fundamental 
characteristic of the Greek mindset as a complex set of values and atti- 
tudes involving honour, obligation, self-esteem and appropriate behaviour 
towards members of one’s in-group. Indeed, ‘the characteristics of success- 
ful firms involve simultaneous loose—tight properties [which] are on the 
one hand rigidly controlled yet at the same time allow maximum indi- 
vidual autonomy’ (Edwards 1987, p. 90). In the Greek business environ- 
ment, conceivably the pivotal concept is not to differentiate the individual 
from the workplace but instead to place emphasis on the individual needs 
of employees as they arise. A salient feature in harmonious employee rela- 
tions and high performing environments in Greece is ‘the ability to treat 
each employee as a person’ (Papalexandris 1999, p. 44). Greek workers 
might be difficult to manage, as the German director in the insurance 
company indicated, but ‘being an effective manager in Greece can be both 
very challenging, as you need to develop flexibility and gain deeper under- 
standing of the employees’ individual needs, as it is very difficult if you 
ignore these issues’ (Papalexandris 1999, p. 57). In other words, as Broome 
(1996, p. 79) suggested, ‘in Greece you must manage persons, not person- 
nel’ and certainly, as this study indicated, this is the case for call centre 
environments as well. 

These peculiarities partly explain the rather strange, conflicting, but at 
the same time, complementary management style of the case study organi- 
sations, which assert both autocratic ideologies and egalitarian values 
without the presence of trade unions. It is true that ‘control is not simply 
imposed by management but emerges as an amalgam of different ele- 
ments’ (Edwards 1986, p. 41). In the Greek example, managerial preroga- 
tives are shaped and influenced by the distinctive cultural traits of the 
workers, which are tightly interwoven with the political history of the 
country. The long periods of various occupations and dictatorships have 
assisted in developing a high tendency amongst Greeks towards individu- 
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alism, autonomy, internal control and self-esteem (Cummings and Scmidt 
1972; Broome 1996; Papalexandris 1999). Within the Greek entrepreneur- 
ial context, perhaps the central aspects of a well-balanced employment 
relation are ‘eleftheria’, which means freedom, and a strong sense of 
‘philotimo’ (Broome 1996, p. 66). 

In the co-existence of managerial control and employee autonomy lies 
‘the conception of consensual legitimacy which is known as democracy’ 
(Heckscher 1994, p. 39). In Greek terms, this relates to the power of 
people at work, since ‘demos’ implies people and ‘kratos’ entails strength. 
Whether power resides at the top or at the bottom of the pyramid, 
however, when monopolistic and monopsonistic pressures might enforce 
unilateral management control over quantitative performance targets, is 
not known. The evidence presented in this chapter, which represents a 
beginning for the exploration of the terrain of the call centre labour 
process in Greece, has focused on the internal organisation of work. Thus, 
further examination is required of the external environment of call centre 
work in Greece. 


The paradox of the call centre diffusion thesis 


The image that emerges here highlights the non-conformist and idiosyn- 
cratic character of the Greek call centre labour process. Call centre work 
in both foreign-owned and indigenous workplaces within the specific 
national setting appears to be disengaged from systems of detailed, 
bureaucratic and technical control. The ‘loose—tight’ employment relation- 
ship is strongly associated with work autonomy, job satisfaction, and 
employee motivation-retention—commitment, but not necessarily with low 
levels of work intensity. Fox (1974) stresses that ‘high-trust’ work roles, as 
in this study, are linked to ‘high-discretionary’ work content. In this sense, 
‘detailed supervision is considered to be inappropriate because the control 
comes from within — it is, in a literal sense, self-control, and the emphasis 
is on joint problem solving rather than on the unilateral imposition of pro- 
cedures’ (Fox 1974, p. 20). Undoubtedly, therefore, the character of Greek 
call centre employment is markedly distant from the omniscient Taylorist 
accounts and confirms the point that in none of the four organisational set- 
tings was the management and organisation of work driven by the use of 
technology. 

To discuss call centres is to occlude the fact that even these customer- 
oriented and technologically intensive environments, which operate within 
contemporary capitalist societies, are complex systems of mutually 
dependent individuals. The Greek example of this research clearly indic- 
ates that the overall call centre labour process appears to be more of a 
divergent phenomenon, which is likely to be influenced by the institutional 
characteristics of a nation rather than just a consequence of technological 
driving forces. In the rhetoric of the call centre diffusion thesis is 
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envisioned a working pattern in which technology can somehow overcome 
the complex heterogeneity of host countries’ national distinctive traits. 
Again, in many contexts, such as in the large call centres located in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, Taylorist claims may have theoretical plausibility. 
Though the host country of this research has always been and still is the 
realm of small-medium enterprises (Kritsantonis 1998), the case study 
organisations, or at least two of them according to Greek norms, are classi- 
fied as large employers. In agreement with Fox (1974 p. 23), ‘in the large 
firm as in the small, much white-collar work is non-repetitive and requires 
a modicum of responsibility and individual judgment’, as can be seen in 
the four call centres. 

Since the principal conclusion of this study suggests that the host 
country national context exerts a much stronger influence on the character 
and effectiveness of the call centre labour process than technology, the 
universality of the contingency propositions should be questioned. Within 
cross-national comparative studies it has been argued that ‘national differ- 
ences in organisations, rooted in national institutions, casts doubt on the 
notion of a single type of modern bureaucracy governed by universalistic 
standards and molded by common contingencies’ (Child and Tayeb 
1982-1983, p. 48). The question within such studies should focus on 
whether the disparate uses and applications of technology can influence 
the management and employment practices of call centre work rather than 
how technology determines these systems. In this context, a primary task 
for academics, employers and policy makers is to enquire whether the par- 
adigms of the call centre diffusion thesis might have an ideological subtext 
within different national contexts. 
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Notes 


1 A main essence of the ‘contingency perspective’ lies in the argument that 
‘technology determines organisational structure and behaviour and that the 
resulting organisational characteristics will be stable across nations, regardless of 
any differences between industrial nations in culture or forms of ownership of 
productive resources’ (Lane 1989, p. 22). 

Greek Labour Directive: 1082/1980. 

In Edwards’s (1986, p. 226) model, ‘militant’ refers to the extent to which 
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workers perceive themselves as having interests which are inconsistent with the 
interests of management and act accordingly. ‘Orientation’, which can be indi- 
vidualised or collectivised, in this context means an approach which influences 
behaviour within the workplace. 
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11 Escaping the electronic birdcage 


Workplace strategies in Swedish 
call centres 


Antoni Lindgren and Per Sederblad 


Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to discuss the possibilities for worker autonomy 
in relation to call centre work. Limited autonomy can be found in the 
practices of the daily work within call centres and some illustrative 
examples will be provided here from the case studies presented. Due to 
changes in market conditions and global competition, managerial strat- 
egies — including more radical changes towards increased autonomy in 
using technology and team organisation — are evident in these studies. As 
such, despite limited autonomy, there is a restricted freedom inside the 
electronic birdcage. Thus, it appears that for employees to find more sub- 
stantial freedom in the workplace, there must be the possibility of leaving 
‘the cage’. 

Theoretically, this chapter has its background in labour process analysis 
and Scandinavian working life research. On a theoretical level, the concept 
‘flexible autonomy’ is introduced. For more advanced forms of work 
organisation changes see Friedman (1977) and Piore and Sabel (1984). 
The focal points of this chapter also relate to ongoing discussions concern- 
ing call centres and human resource management (see Bain et al. 2002; 
Deery and Kinnie 2004). The contribution from this chapter to these 
debates is based on case studies of ‘the new service work’ in Swedish call 
centres. 


Workplace control and ‘new service work’ 


Emotional labour and sense-making have historically been identified as 
fundamental for working conditions, with factors such as work organisa- 
tion, stress, control and personal development evident in service work fre- 
quently related to the managerial strategies utilised. The concept of 
‘factory regimes’ (Buroway 1985), once commonly used when researching 
working life, indicates the same notion — that managerial strategies are 
influential in terms of the overall working conditions, including relations at 
the workplace. 
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The ‘new kind of service work’ differs from the ‘old service work’ as 
personal services have moved from face-to-face interaction, taking place 
through new information and communication technology where tele- 
phones and computers are integrated. Yet, the basic function of the new 
service work is still similar to the old service work where there is a ‘direct 
meeting’ between the seller and the customer, taking place on the tele- 
phone or on the Internet within call centres. 

A call centre is perceived as a workplace where telephones and comput- 
ers are integrated and controlled by an expert system, and where work 
performance is frequently measured and electronically monitored. Thus, 
work performance tends to be strictly controlled through a managerial 
strategy of ‘direct control’ combined with ‘technical control’ (Friedman 
1977; Edwards 1979). 

In this chapter the authors outline how one of the studied call centre 
workplaces evolved from direct control towards flexible autonomy for 
employees. To describe this shift in working conditions to ‘flexible auto- 
nomy’ it is useful to make a distinction between the work performance, 
that is, the labour process, and the workplace, or that part of the organisa- 
tion which forms the physical surroundings of the labour process. 

In an analogous way to Friedman (1977), who introduced ‘responsible 
autonomy’ as an alternative to ‘direct control’, and Piore and Sabel (1984), 
who identified ‘flexible specialisation’ as an alternative to mass production, 
the authors propose that there is a ‘second divide’, also evident in service 
work, which is ‘flexible autonomy’. The meaning of flexibility here is that 
the organisation should be capable of adjusting as required to the market 
and customer companies. Autonomy can be reached on an individual level 
and also on a team level, where a team has to work with a specific cus- 
tomer, company or a set of companies. 

‘Technical control’ and ‘direct control’ are elements of the typical 
working conditions at call centres, and have been reported in many 
studies, especially from the UK (Taylor and Bain 1999; Callaghan and 
Thompson 2001). An emphasis on control often provides problems with 
the quality of the services. The suggested employer solution to this 
problem is often ‘more control’, that is more ‘technical control’ employed 
through the direction of employees, ‘scripting’ their work performance 
using the expert systems designed for this purpose and through more 
‘direct control’, listening in on their calls and using test callers and similar 
(Bain et al. 2002). 

Conversely, in the call centres that we studied, the management strat- 
egies which provided autonomy at the workplace also provided some 
degree of freedom in work performance. In one case, a call centre had an 
answering service for companies as their business idea. ‘Your face to the 
customer’ was their slogan, promising both ‘effectiveness and friendliness’. 
In the case of this call centre, they had relatively low call quotas, with 
some 300 calls per day being the norm, compared with other call centre 
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quotas (Taylor and Bain 2001). This centre had also introduced ‘team 
organisation’, mainly as a method to strengthen normative identification 
with the company (Thompson and Wallace 1996; Sederblad 2004). More- 
over, the call centre managers provided considerable freedom in this 
workplace, with fringe benefits such as free tea and coffee, a pleasant 
dining room and the ability to take breaks when they wanted to. It appears 
that these managers understood some of the inherent conflicts between 
‘effectiveness and friendliness’ and acted accordingly. 

Before turning to the presentation of the method and results from the 
call centre case studies, the relationship between resistance and workplace 
strategies should be discussed. Specifically, flexible autonomy rests on a 
workplace strategy that gives freedom in the workplace, compensating for 
the strictly technically controlled labour process of the work performance. 
It has been noted in the UK call centre studies that a strictly controlled 
work performance, that is, scripting and the provision of limited employee 
freedom, can lead to them becoming agitated and creating resistance 
(Bain and Taylor 2000; Houlihan 2004). 

A workplace strategy refers to a strategy which management uses as a 
response to, or through, an awareness of workplace resistance. The work- 
place strategy may be part of a management strategy, based on direct and 
technical control, which predominates in mass production call centres. 
Thus, ‘resistance’ and the quality of the employee—customer relationship 
work in favour of alternative forms of management, for example, the use 
of flexible autonomy and in permitting employees to escape the electronic 
birdcage. 


Methods 


The research approach taken here is hermeneutic. By combining empirical 
results gathered from interviews, observation and surveys with concepts 
and theories referring to working life research, the authors have gained an 
understanding of the labour process in new service work. The call centre 
research was supplemented by case studies of work in the travel agency 
industry, an industry which is also going through major structural changes 
in the way work is performed (Lindgren and Sederblad 2005). 

There are three cases, which are referred to as CC1 (the smallest), CC2 
and CC3 (the largest). CC1 was followed for five years. The long duration 
of this case study made time, observation and reflection, in relation to the 
changes taking place, important for our understanding of the changes in 
the labour process. Most of the interviews and the observations are drawn 
from CC1. The survey was conducted at CC1 and CC3. At CC2 we made 
some observations and conducted several interviews. All three call centres 
were owned by the same organisation, CCl and CC2 were linked, while 
CC3 was a separate subsidiary. 

As with any other organisation, a call centre is embedded in many 
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respects. For example, in the society (local or national or global), in poli- 
tics (neo-liberal privatisation or socialist regulation) (Wolf 2005) and in 
relation to the owners (whether they are national or international). A call 
centre also has its own historical traditions and managerial trends. In the 
case of call centres, technological development has radically changed the 
‘rational’ options (Dosi 1988; Lindgren 1990) available in service work. In 
sum, the working life, and working life research, forms a veritable museum 
of ideas and practices in terms of organisation and management. Thus, 
through a hermeneutic approach one can actually ‘read’ the managerial 
strategies that have been adopted via the artefacts of the workplace. In the 
workplace one can also read into the social embeddedness of the organisa- 
tion. In the case studies referred to in this chapter, one can also read the 
generic character of the new service work, that is, the emphasis on the 
‘customer relationship’ as still the basic relationship. In spite of the new 
electronic technology functioning as a birdcage with regard to the 
performance of work, technology can, at the same time, provide possi- 
bilities for freedom. As there is always a choice between the application of 
different managerial strategies in organising the labour process and the 
workplace, there are possibilities for autonomy to occur in the context of 
new service work. Understanding the possibilities of such autonomous 
working conditions presupposes an understanding of the motives of man- 
agement, such as being conscious or otherwise of the ‘rational’ decisions 
behind such managerial strategies. 


Results 


The average size of call centres in Sweden is around 300 employees (HTF 
2000) which is a low figure compared with call centres in other countries 
(Taylor and Bain 2004). Although there are deviations from the average, 
these case studies are located at the small end of the scale. The three call 
centres in this study were all ‘outsourced’, independent companies and 
were all located in the far northern part of Sweden. CC1 had some 30 
employees and CCl was integrated with CC2, having approximately 90 
employees, situated in another town. Both call centres had a telephone 
answering service as their main service. CC3, which was located in a differ- 
ent town, had 130 employees. They provided ticket services for a large 
airline as their main service and also had some telemarketing services. 
However, CC3 was closed down in 2003 due to a conflict between manage- 
ment and employees. 

CC1 was integrated with CC2 and differed only in relation to its small 
size and business hours, which were those of a ‘normal business’. We 
returned to this call centre a couple of times every year during the five- 
year period between 1999 and 2003 and, in that way, found that ‘time’ 
became an important part of our investigation. Many call centres do not 
experience longevity. Hence, by following one call centre for several years 
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the authors were provided with an opportunity to discover what is import- 
ant for determining the quality of working conditions. 

In the office landscape the telephone operators were situated as three 
and three, facing each other, in a way that seems to be common for call 
centres. Each of the operators had a personal computer and a telephone 
headset. The telephone was integrated into the expert system and when 
there was an incoming call, that company’s name would appear on the 
screen, along with the phonetic pronunciation. The tone used to give 
answers — cordial, neutral or cheerful — as well as the level of the tele- 
phone service and what information (such as mobile telephone numbers) 
that operators were allowed to give was also presented on the computer 
screen for operators to see. In both parts of the room, situated so that 
everyone could see it, was a monitor indicating the status of the service 
given both in terms of the length of the queue of incoming calls and the 
average answering time. Calls were to be answered within the number of 
signals being contracted and when there was a risk of this not being 
achieved the two staples turned red instead of green. This information was 
also displayed in numbers on each computer screen. 

The quota that the call centre operators had to uphold was 300 calls per 
day. In addition to this, they had to take text messages, which resulted in 
extra wages for them. This was easily achieved by asking if the caller 
wished to leave a message for the person being called who may not have 
been available. The telephone operators said that there was no problem 
completing this quota, and the representative of the union also thought it 
was achievable. 

The overall impression of the workplace was that it was light, that the air 
conditioning worked well and that the sound level was low, thanks to the 
sound-absorbing boards in the roof. The worktables and chairs were 
ergonomically fitted to operators. Employees also appeared to be content 
with their physical work environment. But although CC1 was a good place 
to work, there was also discontent. Why? During 2000 there was discontent 
with the working time schedule. There was a sharp shift in the atmosphere 
at the call centre, from positive to negative. Management had introduced a 
new computerised time schedule that was operational for only one week at a 
time. This time frame did not enable any long-term scheduling of work. 

The discontent went on for one year, the time it took to solve the sched- 
uling problem and to introduce a more long-term work schedule. Manage- 
ment then introduced work groups, causing a new round of discontent. 
Employees were grouped together according to principles of which they 
were not aware. They were also told to have group meetings once a month 
and to rotate the group leadership. The union thought that it was a way to 
avoid informal groupings, and the team leader, as the representative of 
management, said it had something to do with raising the level of calls 
handled by the weakest of the employees. As researchers, we never did 
receive a satisfactory explanation and understanding of the introduction of 
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these work groups. In 2003 the work groups only remained as a kind of 
leisure group. A small amount of money was connected to the leisure 
activities of the group, but the employees still had to sit in these groups 
regardless. 

‘Friendliness and effectiveness’ was one of the arguments used by the 
company while selling the answering service to other companies. ‘We will 
be your face towards the customer’, was another. Both these arguments 
rest on the division between emotional labour and emotion work 
(Hochschild 1983). When individuals have to work with their feelings in a 
forced way — be nice, cheerful and so on, even though they do not feel that 
way at all — they are forced to provide emotional labour. The answering 
service rested mainly on emotional labour, but it seems that if there is to 
be any quality in the service, there must also be some possibility for 
emotion work. We were able to listen in on the calls taken, sitting side by 
side with the telephone operators and observe how they handled this 
demand for emotional labour. First of all we felt the tempo to be high and 
the work task demanding. Concentration is required for this kind of work, 
as well as speed and diplomacy. Most of the customer companies oper- 
ators were serving were located in the Stockholm City area - stock 
exchange brokers, real estate brokers and telecom operators. The oper- 
ators never knew who would be on the other side of the line, whether it 
would be a pleasant person, a rude one or someone in distress, so they had 
to be emotionally prepared to handle any kind of call. We noticed that the 
older telephone operators, those who had been employed for at least a 
couple of years, had some techniques for handling all of these varied situ- 
ations. The ‘star operators’ were also very efficient, handling a call in 
almost no time at all and at the same time being polite. The young ones 
were more cheerful, not yet having learned how to save their emotional 
energy. At one time when we were sitting listening in with one of the 
senior telephone operators she said: ‘sometimes you feel like a parrot!’ We 
had been listening in for more than an hour and not noticed any stereo- 
typed answers, but still she felt this way — like being in a birdcage! 

CC2 had some 90 employees and the overall impression was that every- 
thing was ‘bigger’ than it was in CC1. The building was bigger, not easy to 
overlook since it was divided into many rooms and corridors. There was a 
main hall, where most of the telephone operators were located, and 
adjoining this hall were several small rooms hosting customer relations, 
technical support and the like. Management were located in Stockholm, 
far away, but some managers spent a day or two a week at this plant and 
had their local offices adjoining the main hall. Thus, there was a concentra- 
tion of operators to one work area and managers were located in other 
areas. At the work area, the operators were sitting three and three in the 
same way as in CC1. There was a difference though, since there were a few 
customer groups in the larger call centre, just as they had been introduced 
in the business travel agencies. 
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CC3 had some 130 employees and was located in a two-storey building 
in an industrial area where there were also other large call centres. Two- 
thirds of the employees worked with ticket sales for a large airline, using 
their software. In the autumn of 2001 we conducted interviews at CC3 and 
also conducted a survey of employees’ work tasks. Some employees had 
been working for two airlines before and were practically doing the same 
work, but within a call centre. One-third of the employees were in tele- 
marketing, located on the ground floor; ticket sales and management were 
located on the first floor. They were all very young, around 20 years old, 
and sat three and three in the same way as at the other two call centres. 
Those upstairs, though, sat one and one and had screens marking their 
own work area, indicating a more ‘private’ work environment. In fact they 
sat in the same way as they do in business travel agencies, where the 
employees have their own work desk. They were also more formerly 
attired. Downstairs, on the other hand, employees were very relaxed, 
sitting laid back in their chairs, chatting in between calls, drinking soft 
drinks and dressed very informally and often with body decorations. 
Upstairs it was crammed and dark, downstairs it was roomy and light. The 
overall impression, though, was that the physical work environment was as 
good as it was in the two other call centres. 

In 2002 management tried to introduce split shifts and new work time 
arrangements; the employees would work a few hours in the morning and 
then come back in the afternoon or evening and work some more hours. 
When the employees refused to do this they were fired and the plant was 
closed down by management. Evidently, even a relaxed work environment 
can become tense and management directives can be resisted by the most 
relaxed of workers. 


Discussion 


CC1 was more intensively researched over a longer period of time than 
the other two call centres. From this study we gained an understanding of 
what is fundamental for this kind of new service work, besides the 
ephemeral changes which also took place. Among the latter kind of 
changes, were the work groups; we never really found any explanation 
why they were introduced and neither, it seems, did the local management, 
the employees or the representative of the union. 

The starting point of our understanding was that autonomy is essential 
to everyone and, therefore, very strictly controlled labour processes lead 
to agitated people. This, in turn, calls for a different type of workplace 
strategy in order to secure quality of the work performance. This is neces- 
sary due to the demands evident from employee—customer relationships 
within call centres where managers wish to secure the emotional labour of 
the employees. When we commenced our study there was discontent with 
the work time schedule. After that, when this problem had been solved, 
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there was discontent with the work groups, which never completely disap- 
peared. There was also an atmosphere of ongoing, but vaguely defined, 
dissatisfaction evident amongst employees. We believe that this discontent 
and vague dissatisfaction had to do with a need for autonomy. Research 
into working life, ever since the Mayo studies in the 1930s, has shown that 
respect, which presupposes autonomy, makes people work better and can 
act as a motivator. 

The fundamental conditions of work at CC1 were expressed not only in 
a number of the artefacts representing the ‘workplace strategy’ but also 
through resistance and the quest for freedom by the call centre operators. 
The most important cultural artefacts were: the work time schedule, the 
coffee percolators, the fax machine room and the dining room. 

During our first visit to CCl we noticed that the first thing the tele- 
phone operators did when they came to their workplace in the morning 
was to check the day’s work time schedule. They checked their coffee 
breaks, lunch breaks and the time they would finish work. Thus, they did 
not know the schedules in advance, although they could find out. Why 
then did they become highly discontent when management introduced the 
new one-week work roster scheme? We ‘read’ it in this way. The oper- 
ators’ discontent had to do with freedom — or lack of it, that is, it is import- 
ant that you know when you have to be at work, and when you are free, in 
order to make other arrangements and organise your life away from the 
workplace. Of course, there must have been differences among the tele- 
phone operators in the way they used the work time schedule. The oper- 
ators observed for this study were mostly young and unlikely to have 
dependants. The atmosphere became friendlier after yet more new sched- 
ules were introduced. As a result, there was even more freedom than 
before, since employees started a new schedule by choosing their own 
working hours and afterwards the team leader made adjustments accord- 
ing to the needs of the plant, discussing the adjustments with employees 
on an individual basis. 

The coffee perculators were probably the most important artefacts 
because they were so conspicuous. In Sweden people normally drink 
coffee at their breaks — thus it is important how it tastes. But there was 
also a coffee machine, of the kind which catering firms provide where you 
can choose between many different kinds of coffee and chocolate. Still 
employees used the perculators: Why? Were they not redundant? No! We 
‘read’ these actions in this way. The coffee machine was management’s 
device. Instead, the employees brewed their own coffee, thereby manifest- 
ing their freedom and their resistance. 

What about the dining room? It was run by the telephone operators 
themselves. They had a work schedule devised by them outlining who 
should take care of the dishwasher, manage the refrigerator, undertake the 
cleaning and arrange that tea, coffee and biscuits were purchased. It was 
their dining room and it gave employees autonomy and freedom. 
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What about the fax room? We ‘read’ it as representing something 
private. This was the only place where they could make a telephone call 
that was not registered — they could also make calls from the dining room 
if they wished but then it would not be totally private — or send emails that 
were not registered, nor electronically scanned. Management was very 
cautious about listening in on calls; they used this only during the training 
period at the beginning of an employee’s contract. However, the team 
leader spent every morning gathering individual and plant statistics for the 
previous day, so there was still an awareness of the electronic surveillance. 


Conclusions 


Freedom was evident at the CC1 workplace and this was part of manage- 
ment’s strategy. The work performance and the labour process were 
strictly controlled on the one hand, but compensated for by freedom at the 
workplace and by a workplace strategy. A lower quota of calls than was 
normally found in call centres, the creation of work groups and the discus- 
sions about team formation were part of the flexible autonomy provided 
to employees. The same situation applied to the possibility for employees 
to take a few minutes break at their own will. Nevertheless, the labour 
process was strictly controlled. The workplace strategy thus worked as a 
complement to the organisation of the labour process. It gave compensa- 
tion for the lack of freedom in the work performance, making it easier to 
put up with it. It also temporarily provided an escape from the electronic 
cage. Flexible autonomy represents an alternative way of managing this 
kind of service work to the ‘factory regimes’ that still dominate in call 
centres. In these cases, we have identified how management can use flexi- 
ble autonomy strategies within Swedish call centres. As can be seen in the 
case of the large call centre, sometimes such strategies may be necessary if 
they want to stay in business. 
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